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Art. I.—The Celtic Druids. By Goprrey Hiceins, Esq. 
F.S.A. of Skellow Grange, near Doncaster, Yorkshire. 4to. 
London. 


Tue Introduction to this splendid and elaborate work, con- 
tains ninety-six pages and forty-five plates, admirably litho- 
graphed, giving a full description of the Druidical remains, 
(temples, cromlehs, fire-towers, Logan stones, &c.) at Stone- 
henge, Abury, and other places in England, Scotland and Ire- 
land; in France, Germany, and Malabar ; besides fourteen 
vignettes of a similar kind, conclusively shewing the similarity 
in the design and structure of these strange erections in widely 
distant places, and the probable similarity of the rites and cere- 
monies to which they were destined. In page liii. of this Intro- 
duction, Mr. Higgins speaks of the brass weapons of ancient 
nations ; we suspect the brass is properly bronze ; an alloy not 
of copper and zinc, but of copper and tin. The aurichalchum of 
Corinth might have been brass, but there is no certain evidence 
of the knowledge or use among the ancients of our modern 
alloy, so called. The ancient weapons were usually nine parts 
copper, and one part tin. Their specula were either of this last 
mentioned alloy, or with a larger proportion of tin, or of silver. 

The work itself opens with some remarks on the necessity of 
Etymology, and a collection of alphabets disposed in separate 
columns. 

1. The names of the Samaritan and Hebrew letters. 
2. 'The Samaritan characters. 
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3. The Chaldee characters. 

4. Their respective powers of notation. 

5. The Greek larger and smaller alphabet, with the same 
powers of notation. 

6. A description of the Cadmean letters. 

7. ‘The names of the Greek alphabetical characters. 

8. The Celtic letters. 

9. The names of the letters of the Irish alphabet. 

10. The names of the trees designated by the Irish letters. In 
this we have to remark, that L, Luis, the Quicken, means 
also the Leek. That S, Suil, which Mr. Higgins marks as 
unknown, means the Eye; and that T, Teine, which he 
also marks as unknown, means Fire. 

On the next page are eleven other columns, as follow— 

1, 2, 3. The Irish Bobiloth alphabet, the characters, letters 
and denominations. 

4, 5, 6. The [rish Bethluisnion alphabet, characters, letters and 
denominations. 

7, 8, 9, 10, 11. The Etruscan alphabet, characters and powers. 
Fig. 12. on the same page, characters found at Persepolis. 
Fig. 10. Ogham Bethluisnion characters. 

Fig. 11. The virgular Ogham. 

Fig. 13. The Callan inscription in Ogham characters, found 
in County Clare. (See also in corroboration, pages, 59, 60, 
247, 248, 257, 264, 304, particularly the three last.) 

On these, we have to remark, that the names, characters, and 
powers of notation of the Samaritan, Hebrew, Greek, and 
Cadmean, are too manifest to be mistaken. 2. That the names 
of the Irish letters have a similarity with the preceding also, 
too remarkable to be ascribed to mere accident. 3. That there 
is a general similarity in the form of the Irish Bethluisnion 
alphabet with the Etruscan. 4. That the general stile and 
appearance of this Etruscan character struck us, as very similar 
to the same in the plate of the Elean inscription, discovered by 
G. Gell, in 1813, of which Mr. Knight has given a translation 
and description in 13 Class. Journal, p. 113, deducible, we think, 
from the Umbrian or the Pelasgic stem of the Greek people, who 
were certainly the progenitors of the Etruscans. 5. That we 

- could have wished to have had placed under the eye of the reader 
the plate of inscriptions on the Babel bricks, of which Sir Wm. 

Drummond has given a description in 5 Class. Journal, p. 127, 

to compare with the Ogham character. Ogham, Hercules Og- 

mius of Lucian: Agham, sanscrit for secret. 6. We are also of 
opinion, it would have been well worth the while of Mr. Higgins 
to have enriched his pages with a fac-simile of the Phoenician al- 
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phabet and inscription at Malta, which Sir William Drummond 
has given, 5 Class. Jour. p.54. 7. We could have wished also 
for an opportunity of comparing the two Pheenician alphabets in 
the third plate of Professor Hamaker’s Diatribe Philologico- 
critica, exhibiting the characters as they appear on the monu- 
ments brought to Europe by Humbert, and in the Borgian 
Inscription. (See vol. xxvi. Class. Jour. p. 381.) Were we to 
sketch an alphabetical genealogy, we should, for the present, 
commence with the Sanscrit, thence to the two dialects of Per- 
sia, the Pahlavi and the Zend, then the Pheenician, Samaritan, 
Hebrew,* Umbrian, the Pelasgic from Thessaly, from whence 
the ancient Tuscan of Etruria, differing from the Hellenic and 
other Greek dialects; all these latter combined being the pa- 
rents of the Latin. But we have little doubt about the former 
existence of a more ancient language, anterior to and parent of 
the Sanscrit, and now entirely lost. How far the Celtic, the 
Trish, and the Welsh, are connected with this research, we shall 
see as we proceed. We remember, formerly, to have read in the 
old Monthly Magazine of about five and twenty years past, a 
list of two or three pages, not merely of words but of whole 
phrases, manifestly the same in sound and meaning in the Greek 
and the Welsh.+ We hesitate about Sir William Jones’ opinion, 
that the Arabic is of a different race, as so many of the Hebrew 
radicals are traceable in that language. 

In speaking of changes in language, p. 6, Mr. Higgins rejects 
entirely the Masoretic points, citing in favour of the same opin- 
ion, thirty of the first names in Hebrew literature. We note 
this, because all our American teachers of Hebrew adopt the 
vowel points ; which certainly are authority for the traditionary 
reading of the Hebrew language at the period when these vowel 
points were first used by the Masorets. But the vagueness of a 
language, consisting almost entirely of consonants, leaves such 
latitude of vowel substitution, that we cannot conceive any mo- 
dern mode of reading the Hebrew language, superior in autho- 
rity to the points as now used. 

in page 40, the author proceeds to show that the Druids, both 
of Gaul and Britain, were acquainted with letters, and that in 


* There is a curious and learned paper by Mr. Higgins in 33 Class. Journ. p. 123, 
on the similarity between the Phenician and the Hebrew; which connexion ob- 
tains, as we suspect, rather with the Samaritan than the Hebrew : for the latter may 
reasonably be suspected as contaminated by the Chaldee. 


t The author of a Vindication of the Celts against Mr. Pinkerton 1813, (in appen- 
dix, p. 57) gives a few instances out of twenty thousand Welsh words similar to the 
Greek. The tenses in both languages are formed from the auxiliaries Ew and Au 
to go. 
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Ceesar’s time they used the Greek characters incommon. Celsus 
also opposed the antiquity of the Druids, and their wisdom in 
contrast to that ofthe Jews. Celsus was dead fifty years before 
Origen’s reply tohim. ‘A few years after that reply, so soon 
as Christianity became dominant, the works of Celsus were pro- 
hibited under pain of death, and in consequence have long since 
been all destroyed. It is not an unimportant fact which we learn 
from this passage of Origen against Celsus, that the Druids 
were not only well known to the Roman philosophers, but that 
they were held up by them as examples of wisdom, and models 
for imitation on account of pre-eminent merit of some kind ; and 
the answer of Origen, from his guarded manner, seems to afford 
reasonable ground of suspicion that he did know that in their 
own far distant countries, the Druids had writings. This is not 
unfair to suspect of the man who actually embodied fraud intoa 
system, practised it with the approbation of his fellows, and gave 
it the technical name of ECONOMIA, by which it has gone ever 
since.” It appears strange to us that many of the ancient 
fathers should regard this system of literary deception as allow- 
able. This was the case not only with Origen but with Chry- 
sostom. (See Mosheim’s Dissertations, pp. 195 to 205.) So, 
Eusebius in his Preparatio Evangelica, prefaces a short chap- 
civ how it may be lawful and fitting to 
use falsehood as a medicine; and for the benefit of those who 
want to be deceived.” Timeeus Locris and Plato, both gave into 
the same unjustifiable practice. (Mosheim Dissert. pp. 195, 156, 
199.) The passage in Eusebius is in p. 356, Edit. Graec. Rob. 
Steph. Paris, 1544, and lib. xii. ch. 31, p. 607 of vol. i. edit. 
Franc. Vigeri. Paris, 1628. 

Two ancient Alphabets. (p. 15.) The Pelasgic, Attic, Argive, 
Arcadian, Etruscan—and the Cadmean, Ionian, Pheenician, or 
Eolian. The former, probably the Cecropian; for this latter 
was older than Cadmus. (Schmidt Palaiog. Soc. An. London, 
vol. i. p. 238.) ‘These two alphabets had the same number of 
radical letters, sixteen; the same as in use among the old 
Latins, old Germans, Irish and British bards. The Irish, Greek 


and Hebrew letters arethe same. Mr. Higgins refers in proof 


of this, to the inspection of his table of alphabets above men- 
tioned. The letters have the same number, (the Cadmean six- 
teen,)the same arrangement, and nearly the same appellations. 
Mr. Higgins asks (after Mr. Huddleston) if the Irish Celts had 
culled or selected their alphabet from that of the Romans, as 
some persons have absurdly imagined, how or by what miracle 
could they have hit onthe identical letters which Cadmus brought 
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from Pheenicia, and have rejected all the rest? Vallancey, as 
Mr. Higgins thinks, has shewn, (Collect. Hiber. vol. ii. pp. 172, 
197) that the Samaritan alphabet as taken from old Samaritan 
coins, is identical in character with the profane (Bobeloth) al- 
phabet of the Irish Druids. The Bishop of St. David’s (Burgess) 
in his Arabic Grammar, says, that of the twenty-eight Arabic let- 
ters, seventeen are primary figures, and the powers of notation are 
precisely the same as the Hebrew, and in the same order. Sir 
Wm. Jones says, that all the Hebrew roots of words are to be 
found in the Arabic language—of which there is no doubt. The 
Persian alphabet, our author remarks, is extremely like the 
Arabic. It was the opinion of Sir Wm. Jones, that in very re- 
mote times, one nation, whose inhabitants were black, and whose 
empire was at or near Sidon, ruled over Egypt and all Asia. In 
this opinion Mr. Higgins concurs, for reasons that do not appear. 
Dr. Pritchard, in his Researches on the Physical History of 
Man, seems to think the original colour of mankind was black. 
In this opinion we are far indeed from concurring till we are 
better informed of valid arguments in its favour. According 
to our author, who follows Mr. Bryant, (Ant. Mythol. vol. iii. p. 
243) the ‘‘ Egyptian empire was founded when the eastern Ethi- 
opians advanced from India into Africa, and built Egyptian 
Thebes, perhaps the pyramids, set up the negro Memnon, now 
in the British Museum, and executed many of the great Egyp- 
tian works in imitation of what they had left in their own coun- 
try, India.” 

The word “ perhaps” is well put in; and it would have been 
better if it had preceded the whole paragraph; which rests not 
on historical proof, but on conjecture. ‘That the tide of popula- 
tion flowed from the north and east, southward and westward is 
probable ; but we know nothing certain of eastern Athiopia— 
nothing certain even of its position, still less of its inhabitants, 
their colour, their customs or their history. Our records are 
too scanty. We desire to say once for all, that before these per- 
hapses are substituted for facts, it would be desirable to confute 
the opinion of the author of the Essay on the Homeric poems, 
reviewing Wolf’s Prologomena, in the fourth number for De- 
cember, 1827, of the American Quarterly Review; viz.—that 
there does not exist any sufficient evidence to authenticate a single 
historical fact in profane history, anterior to 500 A. C. :—for this 
plain reason, that the materials for the transmission of history,— 
for the recording of any but mere memoranda, did not exist an- 
terior to that era, and, therefore, the whole mass of what is called 
profane history before that period rests on tradition. We would 
not be understood to adopt positively the opinion thus advanced, 
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but we say that it has sufficient weight, and is maintained with 
sufficient plausibility to require refutation. Wooden blocks, 
tablets, plates of copper or lead, cowskins and Baby |lonish bricks, 
might serve well-enough for memoranda, but no more. ‘This 
remark will apply to much of Mr. Higgins’ reasoning in this very 
curious and learned book ; and we desire that all our assent to 
his arguments and conjectures may be understood as liable to 
this probable drawback—probable at least, till it be refuted ; 
and till the manuscripts of the Bacchic and Cyclic poets, and the 
Bardic songs of Homer and Ossian, Vallancey’s Irish Records, 
and O’Connor’s Chronicles of Erin, shall be pointed out and 
exhibited. Beyond this period, history is scarcely more than 
the vague and inaccurate recollections, fictions, and conjectures 
of illiterate and half savage people. 

Oghams of Ireland. (p. 19.) Intended for secrecy, according to 
our author. We have already noticed what seems to have es- 
caped him, that Agham in Sanscrit, is secret. He conjectures, 
these simple alphabets may have been in use in Syria, before 
the Samaritan and Hebrew existed. It may be so: but in the 
absence of all proof, it may not be so. The Ogham is to the 
eye the simplest of all forms of writing. 

Affinity between the Languages. (p. 22.) The affinity between 
the Greek, Roman and Celtic, attributable to a very early stream 
of emigration from the east to the west. The Celtic, at present 
only traceable in Britany, and the Celtic Colonies, British, 
Irish, Welsh, Cornish, Manks and Earse: to these, Mr. Hig- 
gins might have added the Mauritanian mountains. The words 
Ogum and Ogma belong to it. According to Mr. Astle, the Sa- 
maritan, Hebrew, Chaldaic, Bastulan, Puntc-Carthaginian or 
Sicilian, and the Pelasgic Greek are derived from the Pheni- 
cian. Hence also, as the Etruscan alphabet had only thirteen 
letters, and they sprung from the Scythian Pelasgi, the most 
ancient settlers in Greece, the subsequent Cadmean or Celtic 
colonists in Italy, who had seventeen letters, were posterior to 
the Pelasgic Etruscans. It is probable a priori as well as from 
history, that the most ancient people had the fewest letters in 
their alphabet. It may be, and we have no doubt is, that all 
_ these languages are dialects or grammatical mutations of some 
one more ancient tongue, referable rather than traceable to the 
indeterminate region of ancient Scythia. 

Peculiarity of the lrish Alphabet. (p. 24.) Bethluisnion, from the 
name of the three first letters, as alphabet from Alpha, Beta.— 
Mr. Higgins appeals to his exhibition of ancient and modern 
alphabets in page 4, that the Irish, Greek, Hebrew and Sama- 
ritan have been called after English trees, or English trees after 
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them. (See pp. 34, 249.) Even supposing identity or similarity 
of origin, it is too much to expect among the mutations of two 
or three thousand years, a perfect similarity at the present mo- 
ment, in all the letters. If such a similarity exists manifestly 
in a few, it will suffice to establish, upon high probability, the 
community of origin. In the next section, Mr. Higgins enters 
into a minute comparison of the Irish with the Hebrew. He 
seems not aware that muin the vine, is certainly owing to the 
common Irish substitution of the v, for the m and 6. The com- 
parison here made is very striking. He conjectures that the 
names of trees applied to the letters of the alphabet was origi- 
nally and purposely intended for hieroglyphic secrecy, so that 
the sending of twigs or leaves, or branches, might be a mode of 
secret communication. His quotations from Virgil, undoubt- 
edly aid his conjecture. And in further conformity, we may add 
the eastern practice of conveying secret meanings and informa- 
tion by flowers. 

Virgil a Druid. (p. 32.) The descent of Aneas into the Plu- 
tonian regions has a druidical character. Virgil was born at 
Mantua, in Cisalpine Gaul. He seems to have followed Drui- 
dism and the Gaulish muse, till he found she would not advance 
his fortune :— 


Galatea reliquit. 
Namque, fatebor enim, dum me Galatea tenebat, 
Nec spes libertatis erat, nec cura peculi. 


Galatea was the mother of the Celts: (Appian, Bell. Ilyr.— 
Davies’ Celtic Researches, p. 142.) Dryden has noticed that Vir- 
gil was consulted by Octavius as an astrologer. Born among the 
Druids, he died within a mile of the cave of the Cumzan Sybil. 
The citations from the Aineid as to the Druidical uses and su- 
perstitions of leaves and trees, are selected from Dryden’s trans- 
lation, Hneid, lib. iii, line 561-577 ; lib. vi. line 116-120. 200- 
226. 280, 281. 295-304. 394-397. Why, (our author asks,) 
do we say the LEAVES of a book? The Papyrus had no leaves! 
rolls of dressed cowhides or other skins, vellum or parchment, 
have no leaves! tablets had no leaves! 

Welsh letters the same as the Irish. (p. 33.) Much curious co- 
incidence is here noted. From hence to p. 35, we have more 
curious information as to the connexion of trees and leaves with 
ancient writing. The following is a new suggestion. The laws 
of Solon were inscribed axibus ligneis: that is, says Mr. Hig- 
gins, in conformity to the Druidical practice of cutting letters on 
the stems or stalks of trees squared; not on blocks of wood 
agoves. ‘This agrees with the assertion of Herodotus about let- 
ters in right lines, because thus cut, they could be in no other 
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than right lines. For more particulars respecting tree-alphabets, 
see Mr. Davies’ Celtic Researches, ({ 8.) When the Muses in- 
spired Hesiod to sing of the Gods, they gave him a staff of green 
laurel to cut and shave or mark. (Theog. v. 30.) So Juvenal, 
Credite me vobis folium recitare Sybille: and Virgil En. III. v. 
444. 

Huc ubi delatus Cumeam accesseris urbem 

Divinosque lacus, et Averna sonantia sylvis, 

Insanam vatem aspicies: qua rupe sub ima 

Fata canit foliisque notas et nomina mandat. 

Quecunque in foliis descripsit carmina virgo 

Digerit in numerum atque antro seclusa relinquit. 


When the Ogham characters were invented. (p. 36.) Mr. Higgins 
conjectures, (for beyond conjecture we cannot go) that they were 
invented by the Druid priests of the patriarchal nation, of 
which nation and its priests we know nothing by direct testi- 
mony. Characters of straight lines, belonged to the Greeks and 
Ionians according to Herodotus: and to the oldest Greek and 
Runic alphabets, according to Mr. Astle. We would again re- 
fer to the Babylonish bricks of Sir Wm. Drummond, (5 Class. 
Jour. p. 127) and to the Elean Inscription, (13 Class. Jour. p. 
113) as examples of straight line characters ; those of the Baby- 
lonish bricks, of Persepolis, and the Irish virgular Ogham—the 
arrow character—being manifestly one and the same. The 
most ancient and rudest alphabetical character, would naturally 
be straight lined. That there has been a parental, or as Mr. Hig- 

ins calls it, a patriarchal nation, from whence all the languages 
which we call ancient are derived, is an opinion not founded on 
direct historical evidence, but flows as an inevitable conclusion 
from the known and existing facts. For the following observa- 
tions, we are indebted to the conversations of a friend. 

All the Hebrew roots are to be found in the Arabic, Syriac, 
Samaritan and Chaldee. The Hebrew roots are all triliteral. 
Those of the Arabic consist of from three to six letters. Those 
of the Samaritan from fiveto nine. ‘The Chaldee is nearly the 
same with the Samaritan ; and so we apprehend was the Phe- 
nician. 

__ All the variations from the common, parental stock of roots, 

are purely grammatical ; the additions depending on the va- 
rious and different causes which are calculated to create a differ- 
ence in spoken language : but inthe languages above-mentioned, 
when the words are analysed according to a known system and 
rule for each, and the grammatical additions and redundancies 
struck off, the Hebrew roots appear. Hence we are led to sus- 
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1. That the Hebrew roots being comprised in the fewest 
number of letters, the Hebrew is the most simple, and therefore 
perhaps the oldest of these languages ; an opinion which we 
risk on this sole ground of probability, and in defiance of many 
strong, opposing circumstances, that may well induce hesitation. 

2. That the oldest alphabetical written character would be 
the simplest, and composed of varieties of position of strait lines. 
Thus the Elean inscription is one of the oldest forms of Greek 
character. Hence the Ogham Bethluisnion, and the inscription 
on the stone found in County Clare, are of the most ancient date. 
Next are the arrow character of Persepolis, the Babel bricks, and 
the virgular Ogham. But none of these seem calculated for 
more than sententious, and brief compositions, and are by no 
means adapted to long and continuous historical narrative. 

3. None of these alphabets are constructed with such skill as 
to claim an origin from the parent language, from whence the 
Sanscrit has been formed or derived; the Sanscrit being un- 
doubtedly the language ofa long existing and polished people, 
too far advanced to use the Ogham character. 

On the 10th and 11th chapters of Genesis: on the opinions of 
the author, of D’ Herbelot, of St. Jerom. (pp. 38-45) 11 Genesis. 
** And it came to pass, that as they TRAVELLED FROM THE EAST, 
‘* they found a plain in the land of Shinar, and they dwelt there.” 
Hence, Mount Ararat could not be properly placed between the 
Caspian and the Black Sea, but must have been some elevated 
region to the East of Babylon; somewhere in Bactriana, (part 
of Scythia, according to Justin, lib. ii. ch. 1, §3.) probably near 
to the Oxus and laxartes, according to Mr. Higgins; or the 
eastern end of the great chain of Caucasus toward the Imaus 
or Himalaya. ‘There is no proof that Babylon was Babel; or 
any likelihood that a whole people would adopt a name record- 
ing their own confusion and disgrace. 

Ararat from the Hebrew Er-ird, mountain of descent: or in 
the Samaritan Errt, or Arrt. A friend suggests, that in the 
Irish or Gaelic, Er means upon and ird, high or height. In 
Sanscrit, Himmaleh means the Mountains of the Moon. 

Confusion of tongues or languages: is this, says Mr. Hud- 
dlestone, any thing more than a strong oriental metaphor, for 
discordance and dissension among the people ? 

Of Baillie’s hypothesis, supported by Sir Wm. Drummond.— 
(p. 45.) We have already said so much of Mr. Baillie, his opi- 
nions, and the uncandid statement of Sir Wm. Jones, approved 
of course by the Rev. M. Maurice, that we shall add little to 
what has been urged in the preliminary part of our review of 
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Mr. Higgins’ work. But the following passage from so learned 
aman as Sir Wm. Drummond, and whose reverence for the 
Bible is so unexceptionable, is worth citing. (Drummond on the 
Zodiacs, p. 36.) ‘* The fact, however, is certain, that at some 
remote period there were mathematicians and astronomers who 
knew that the sun is the centre of our planetary system, and 
that the earth, itseifa planet, revolves round the central fire ; 
who calculated, or, like ourselves, attempted to calculate the 
return of comets, and who knew that these bodies move in ellip- 
tic orbits immensely elongated, having the sun in one of their 
foci ; who indicated the number of the solar years contained in 
the great cycle, by multiplying a period (variously called in the 
Zend, the Sanscrit, and the Chinese, ven, van, and phen) of 180 
years by another period of 144 years ; who reckoned the sun’s 
distance from the earth at 800,000,000 of Olympic stadia, and 
who must, therefore, have taken the parallax of that luminary by 
a method not only more perfect than that said to have been invent- 
ed by Hipparchus, but little inferior in exactness to that now in 
use among the moderns; who could scarcely have made a mere 
guess, when they fixed the moon’s distance from its primary 
planet at fifty-nine semidiameters of the earth; who had mea- 
sured the circumference of our globe with so much exactness, 
that their calculation only differed a few feet fromthat made by 
our modern geomctricians ; who held that the moon and the 
other planets were worlds like our own, and that the moon was 
diversified by mountains, valleys, and seas; who asserted, 
there was yet a planet which revolved round the sun beyond the 
orbit of Saturn; who reckoned the planets to be sixteen in 
number ; who reckoned the length of the tropical year within 
three minutes of the true time, nor indeed were they wrong at 
all ifa tradition mentioned by Plutarch be correct.”” May I be 
permitted, Sir William, to ask you, (says our author) of what 
nation do you think these astronomers were? Do you suppose 
they were the Indians who forgot their formule, the Egyptians 
or the Chaldeans who fixed the year at three hundred and sixty 
days, or the Greeks who laughed at the stories of the comets 
being planets? Search where you will, you must go to Baillie’s 
nation between 40° and 50° of N. latitude; and that great man, 
. the successor of Galileo, Bacon, and Worcester, in spite of pre- 
judice, must at last have justice done to him. 

On a general diffusion of great knowledge formerly, he refers 
to the Transactions of the Archeolog. Soc. Ant. London, vol. vi. 
p- 319. For the ancient discovery of the principle of gravita- 
tion, and the form of the heavenly bodies, he refers to Strabo, 
lib. ii. p. 110, who says, ‘ the earth and the heaven are both 
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spherical, but their tendency is to the centre of gravity.” M. 
Duten’s Origine des Decouvertes attribues aux Modernes, is a very 
ingenious and a very learned work, but it goes but a little way 
back, comparatively. 

Persia, India, and China, depositaries not inventors of Science. 
(p. 52).— Who the Celte were, (52.) According to Cesar, (De Bell. 
Gall. lib. i. initio.) Gaul was inhabited by the Belge, the Aqui- 
tani, and the Celtz ; the latter were denominated Gauls by the 
Romans, and therefore were probably the most numerous of the 
three tribes. The Greeks called them Kero. Callimachus, in 
his Hymn to Apollo, uses Galates and Celt as synonimous.— 
Herodotus, Melp: § 49, places them in the remotest west of Eu- 
rope. According to Diod. Sic. lib. v. § 32, the Celtze occupied Mas- 
sylia, part of the Alps, and the Pyrenees: and, he says, § 24, that 
Galates ruled in Celtica, whence the name Galatia, Gallia, or 
Gaul. Herodotus says the river Ister takes its rise among the 
Celts, near the city Pyrene, Eut. § 33. (See also Appian Exp. 
Alex. lib. i.) 

The Celte were Gomerians. (p.54.) This may be ; but in our 
opinion their descent from Gomer rests too much on a fanciful 
etymology. Appian says they were Cymbri. So does Possidonius 
according to Strabo, lib. vii. Josephus says the Celta descended 
from Gomer. Josephus, (says Mr. Higgins,) is a very respectable 
authority to a fact of this kind. For our own part, we have 
very little respect for the authority of Josephus, for a fact of 
any kind, of which he was not eye witness.* Nor do we pay 
much respect, on a question of this kind, to Eustathius of An- 
tioch, Jerom, Isidore, or the Chronicle of Alexandria, or Theo- 
philus of Antioch, or Joseph Goronides. Learned men have 
been too long in the habit of shutting their eyes to the credibility 
of history, and of regarding a writer, a thousand years after a 
fact, as good authority in support of it. This total ignorance of 
the rules of criticism in respect of historical evidence, has pros- 
trated common sense in a thousand instances. It is not sufficient 
to prove an ancient fact, that an ancient author has asserted it: 
we ought to know what grounds he had for the assertion, and 
how he came by his knowledge ; what bias he was under, if any ; 
how near he lived to the date of the transaction ; what oppor- 
tunities he enjoyed of consulting the sources of knowledge, and 
what is his general character for accuracy and veracity. 
Neither do we assent to Mr. Higgins’ summary of opinions re- 
specting the Celts, (p. 56) although Pezron may bear him out. 


* In p. 78, Mr. Higgins expresses a still stronger distrust of Josephus than we do. 
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The whole of the historical facts, stated in this chapter and sec- 
tion, are so disputable, that we hesitate to admit them. 

Of the Umbri and Etruscans. (p.58.) The Umbri a race of 
Gauls. The Sabines, Umbri and Celtz the same people: con- 
quered by the Etruscans. Quere. In our opinion they were older 
than the Etruscans. The author thinks the Umbri were the 
first artificers of what we call the Etruscan pottery, and were a 
branch of a highly civilized people. All this may be so, but the 
evidence adduced is insufficient to prove it. According to Dio- 
nysius Halicarnassus, ‘Tarquinius Priscus received from the 
Tyrrheni or Etruscans ensigns of royalty, such as had been 
borne by the Lydians and Persians. If so, we must admit the 
probability of their being Asiatics; and having but thirteen 
letters in their alphabet, they were a very early swarm from the 
Asiatic hive. In our opinion this may apply to their ancestors, 
the Pelasgoi, as well as the more ancient Umbri. Mr. Higgins 
then gives us a very curious table of the Celtic, Sanscrit and Latin 
languages, comprising sixty words of undoubted similarity, 
having the meaning, the sound and the spelling so nearly alike, 
as to leave little doubt of their common origin. Mr. Higgins 
says, these are some examples out of a great many. He thinks 
the Latin was not derived from the Greek, or the Greek from 
the Pheenician, but all of them from some common parent lan- 
guage ; wherein we agree with him. 

Mr. Higgins and Dr. Jamieson (Hermes Scythicus) assume, 
that the Celtze and Scythians were Gomerians, and the Celtz 
first in order of time: hence they would be the parents of the 
earliest European languages, which came from the east through 
the Celts. Gomer, the eldest son of Japhet, (Japetus) whence 
the Gomerians, Cimmerians, Cumri, Cymri, the first race who 
peopled Europe, according to Jamieson. They occupied part of 
the territory which afterwards appertained to the Scythians. 
These Cymri, Cumerii, Kimbri, were Galate or Celta. All 
this savours too much of etymology for us. 


Alpheus vient d’Equus; sans doute: 
Mais il faut avouer aussi 

Qu’en venant de la, jusqu’ici 

Il a bien changé sur la route. 


Affinity between the Hebrew and Celtic. (p. 62.) In the Annual 
Register, (vol. xlvii. p. 887,) is an attempt to shew that the He- 
brew and the Welsh are the same: and several whole verses 
are given from a Welsh bible which are actually Hebrew. Major 
Vallancey has shewn as we think, incontrovertibly, the Mono- 
logue in Plautus to be Irish ; and Bochart has shewn it to be 
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Hebrew. O’Connor, in his Chronicles of Erin, authenticates 
Vallancey’s version. We requested a friend to translate the 
Hebrew of Bochart into Samaritan, conceiving that a Phe- 
nician passage required to be compared with the Samaritan 
as the more cognate dialect, but his written pronunciation of the 
Samaritan version, does not much resemble the Irish.* 

Affinity between the Greek, Sanscrit, and Celtic. (p.64.) Heca- 
tus of Miletus says, the Barbarians inhabited Greece before 
the Ellenes. Of this we have no doubt. These Barbarians 
being Umbri and Pelasgoi; Celtze: for the Curetes were Celts, 
and established the Olympic Games. (See Pezron’s Antiquities 
of Nations, where he has collected a number of Latin and Greek 
words, certainly derived from the Celtic.) The Arundelian 
Marbles, and Lucian, say that Eumolpus, a Thracian, intro- 
duced the Eleusinian Mysteries. At the conclusion of these 
mysteries, the assembly was dismissed in these words, 


OM ITAZ, 


which were not understood by the Greeks. Mr. Wilcox has 
shewn that these same words are Sanscrit, and commonly used at 
the religious meetings and ceremonies of the Brahmins. Canscha 
Om Pachsa. (See Asiatic Transactions, vol. v. and Hesychius 
voc. x0y§ ovrag.) The Sanscrit letters, says Mr. Higgins, are, 
probably, older than Brahma, but whether older than the negro 
Buddha, is a doubt. This section contains other suggestions of 
the affinity between these languages, that are not void of foun- 
dation. 

The Celtic was the first swarm from the parent hive. (67.) There 
is no proof of this: nor of the branches designated in this and 
the succeeding pages. They may have dwelt in or near Bac- 
triana, and sent forth in process of time, emigrations to the 
other parts of the world ; but the suggestion is not made out by 
evidence, neither is there any proof that the Celtze and Scythe 
were the same people. In such a question as this, we cannot 
expect more than probability, but proofs to that extent, are 
necessary to satisfy reasonable inquiry. The Celts were noto- 
tiously fair complexioned, and light-haired of a yellow tinge. 
Does this agree with the Gauls or Scythe ? 

Of the Phenician Colonies in Ireland. (80.) We have as yet 
encountered no proof in our author, or in any other author, of 
Pheenician Colonies in Ireland, save in the ancient Irish histo- 
ries, whose authenticity is no where made out. ‘The passage 
quoted by Justus Lipsius from Aristotle, (deadmirand:) is much 


* See Appendix to this Article. 
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too vague to prove any thing. That the marks of the patri- 
archal people are stronger in Ireland, Wales, and the Scotch 
Isles, than in Britain, is a very objectionable opinion. That 
marksof Druidism, and a language very like the Phoenician, are 
more observable there, may be admitted, but we would remark 
here once for all ;— 

i. That admitting, as we cannot avoid admitting as a rea- 
sonable conclusion from known facts, some very ancient and 
civilized people who spake, or from whom was derived the 
Sanscrit, there is no proof that the Phoenicians were those people, 
or that the Phoenician language was the earliest language ; or 
that the term patriarchal, is properly applied to these very an- 
cient progenitors, of whom no actual records are now known to 
exist. 

2. A people who were capable of employing a language so 
skilfully constructed, so copious as the Sanscrit, would have 
some alphabetical characters for writing, not quite so simple 
and so rude as the Irish Ogham, or the Persepolitan arrow 
letter. 

3. The quantity of knowledge ascribed hypothetically to these 
primitive people, is in harmony with the skilful and artificial 
construction of the Sanscrit ; but is quite out of harmony with 
Druidical temples and cromlehs, as well as with leaf-writing, 
and Ogham characters; manifestly the works and inventions of 
an ignorant and half-savage race. 

4. Granting much of the knowledge assumed for the Druids, 
to have been the same that Pythagoras possessed, the general 
aspect of Druidical knowledge and attainment, appears to be at 
the first blush so very inferior to the details we possess of the 
astronomical knowledge of Pythagoras, that it is to the last 
degree improbable they should have been his tutors. What 
evidence of mathematical knowledge have they exhibited? The 
raising of great weights like the stones of the Druidical temples, 
might well be done by force of people, like the equally idle 
building of the pyramids; both being full proofs of the want 
of taste, and want of intellect of a gross and savage people, as 
we have no doubt the Egyptians were in early times, notwith- 
standing the modern fancy of bepraising the learning and culti- 
vation of a people, who have not left one book as a testimony 
that they possessed knowledge of any kind, nor any evidence to 
shew that an Egyptian book ever existed at any time previous 
to Coptic christianity. 

5. The people who employed the Saros andthe Metonic Cycle, 
who measured an arc of the meridian, and the distances of our 
earth from the sun and the moon, and who ascertained so nearly 
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the true length of the solar year, were assuredly people who 
preceded the Druids, but bequeathed to them no part of their 
mantle, when they disappeared from the earth; for there is no 
evidence that the Druids possessed this knowledge. 

6. The modern knowledge of the ancient state of the earth 
as to climate, obviates the necessity of confining ourselves to 
Eastern Asia and the latitudes of 40-45°. Baillie’s speculations, 
adopted from Buffon, have been so well verified by modern 
observations, that our primitive people may well be located, if 
necessary, in a more northern latitude. 

7. We are aware of the inaccuracy, the culpable quotation, 
the arrogant dogmatism of Pinkerton: we acknowledge that the 
author of the “ Vindication of the Celts,” has shewn this: we 
do not believe that Pinkerton has succeeded in making out his 
four distinct races of men, the Scythian, Sarmatic, Sclavonic 
and Celtic: but when these circumstances are fairly urged, as 
they may well be, against the Dissertation on the Scythians and 
Goths, of this laborious and learned man, they do not amount 
to proof that his principal hypothesis is undeserving of credit. 
All these objections may be well founded, and they are so; but 
he may, nevertheless, have proved, as we think he has done, 
that the Celts are not Scythians, but a distinct race, driven to 
the west of Europe by Scythian incursions, and at length con- 
fined to Wales, Ireland, Scotland, the Isle of Man, probably, 
Cornwall, (but from Borlase’s account not certainly so) and to 
the mountains of Mauritania; for we consider the Shillah as a 
dialect of the Earse.* 

8. All this we believe ; admitting at the same time, (for we 
know not how to reject the manifest evidence) the connexion 
between the Punic and the Irish; although Major Vallancey’s 
strained etymology and fanciful opinions in his other publi- 
cations, go near to destroy all confidence in his judgment and 
discrimination, notwithstanding his undoubted learning, his 
manifest ingenuity, and meritorious industry. 

Of the ancient Irish Histories, Irish Bards, of Messrs.Vallancey 
and O’ Connor. (pp. 81-87.) There is no sufficient authenti- 
cation, so far as we know, of any of the manuscripts relating 


* We are inclined to add Armorica or Bretagne, from the collection of Armori- 
can words at the end of Toland’s History of the Druids. (Toland’s miscellaneous 
works collected by M. Des Maizeaux. vol. i. p. 204. London, 1747.) This is a 
sketch only of a larger intended work on the Druids; whether Toland ever com- 
pleted it, we donot know. ‘Toland was a very learned, a very honest, and a very 
persecuted man: persecuted by those who felt themselves his inferiors, and whe 
hated him for his Laltades and his talents. Ausonius mentions the Druids of Ar- 
morica, Profess. 1v. and x. 


Stirpe satus Druidum 
Gentis Armorice. 
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to the ancient history of Ireland produced by Vallancey or 
O'Connor. The Chronicles of Erin may be, what they are 
assumed to be ; but we have no actual proof that they are so. 
All the early accounts of all nations contain so much of fable 
and fiction, they rest so much upon vague tradition, so little 
attention is paid in discriminating and weighing the sources of 
information, that what Quinctilian and Strabo say of ancient 
Greek and Roman history, is true of all early accounts. There 
is no certainty belonging to them ; nothing that will serve as a 
ground work of safe and assured conclusion. As Voltaire says, 
we are like Ixion, we are in expectation of embracing truth, 

and we grasp a cloud. 

M. Gebelin, in his Monde primitif analysé says, the Greek or 
Pelasgian, before the time of Homer and Hesiod, sprung from 
the Celtic ; so did the Latin and Etruscan. We think with 
Mr. Higgins that this may be; but we feel no firm ground for 
our belief to rest upon, when we are assured that the Celtic is 
the parent of these languages. We can undoubtedly discern a 
connexion of all of them with the Pheenician and other eastern 
tongues: but that the Celts, an ignorant race, were the parent 
race, is neither proved, nor likely in itself to have been, nor to be 
so. Mr. Higgins refers to the ocular proof which his tables fur- 
vish (p. 5) of the manifest similarity of the Etruscan, Greek and 
Irish alphabets. But shewing this connexion, goes but a very 
little way to prove the Celts to have been the primeval and pa- 
rent nation. With respect to the conflicting opinions of Pinker- 
ton und O'Connor on one side, who will have the different races 
of men to be aveeydese and Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Higgins 
on the other, who derive the human race from a single pair, we 
have at present, no inclination to interfere. 

Digression respecting the Hero Gods. (p. $9.) Mr. Bryant 
has shewn that all the Gods of the ancients resolve themselves 
into one, the Sun. M. Dupuis has proved that all the different 
labours of Hercules, Rakaiven, Theseus, Jason, &c. are nothing 
but astronomical allegories. The heavenly personifications, 
and the earthly deitications of the Greek poets and historians, 
are a set of fictions by persons totally regardless of historic ve- 
racity. and who amused themselves and the ignorant people 
whom they addressed, by these absurd personifications. There 
never Was a nation so utterly regardless of truth as the Greeks, 
and we must lay aside all reference to their poets, if we are in 
search of a question of history or chronology. Bryant's Ancient 
Mythology and Dupuis’ Histoire de toutes les Culics, are the only 
books that throw real light on these ancient mythological fie- 


thoms : and we agree with Mr. Higgins, that Codworth, in the 
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4th chap. of his Intellectual System, has made it highly probable aa 
that all the enlightened and learned of the Gentiles believed in ae 
one God. ee 

If Hercules Ogmius is said to have invented the Ogham, this \ 
only shews that the Ogham writing was considered as of great 1 
antiquity at the time and by the person who made the assertion ; ; 
but it is so rude and inartificial, that no great extent of intellect ' 
was required for its invention—at least such is our opinion. i 

Derivation of Britainand Bretagne, and Albion. (p. 94.) Noth- 
ing certain or important. 

Derivation of the words Vates and Banops. (p. 95.) Strabo, 
lib. iv. and Ammianus Marcellinus, lib. xv. divide the Druids 
into three orders, Aguida, Ovarsig and Bagdo. Diodorus Siculus 
and Cicero add Saronides: but Bochart has shewn the Saron- : 
ides to be synonimous with Druids. 

e Ovarsis, Vates, is Baidh, Faidh, Faithor, or Phaithoir; the B, 
the F, and the V, being used interchangeably, as is well known. 
Bard is the Chaldean X55 dda predicavit. to13 badim, di- 
vinatores. (Spencer de Urim et Thummim, p. 1020.) The b 
Irish Faithoir is the Hebrew 2 ptr, to solve an enigma.— 
(Vall. Coll. de Reb. Hib. vol. iv. p. 427.) The word Baidh, in 
Celtic, means poet, according to Pezron. Antiq. des Gaules, 
vol. ii. p. 378. Innes. The Eubages, says Ammianus Marcel- hy 
linus, were an inferior kind of Druids, (lib. xv. p. 51.) Bard, or q 
Barth, is probably the Hebrew or Chaldee word 45 prt to 
sing. ‘They sung to their harps: harp in Hebrew ‘22 cnur, 
in Irish cinur. Diod. Sic. and Am. Mare. describe them as 
singing to harps. Saronides ; Diod. Sic. says they were Gaul- 
ish philosophers and priests, much esteemed. Saronides ; Sear- 
thon, Searandon in Irish, one who chants ; sings in recitative. 
; (Diod. Sic. lib. v.) Wesseling, his editor, says, that some MSS. | 


instead of ¢agsidas have xs dgoudas. Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. xvi. 
ch. 44, says, the Druids were the Gaulish magi. Porphyry says : 
the Eastern magi were the priests or divines, 
De Abst. lib. iv. § 16. 
Britain, how peopled. (p. 97.) By the Gauls, the Gaulish 
Bretanni, according to Cesar and Pliny; the maritime parts 
by the Belge. All this is probable. Whether the Belge were 
; Celts or Germans, or a mixed race, is uncertain, and of no con- a 
sequence. Livy says, that inthe reign of 'Tarquinius Priscus, et 
600 A. C. Ambigatus, King of the Celtz, sent off two swarms 1 eae 
from his overpeopled country ; one northward, the other south- 
ward. (Lib. v. ch. 34.) 
Mr. Davies’ opinion of the first settlers. (p. 99.) We have no 
reliance on Mr. Davies’ judgment, and he has an hypothesis to 
VOL IV.—No. 7. 3 
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support. Mr. Higgins, (p. 100) observes, ‘“‘ Of what use can it 
be to ascertain how the different tribes came from the East ?— 
Whether the first comers were really Celtz, or whether they 
were Scythians, is really of the least possible consequence. If 
the fact can be made out, that a great hive existed somewhere 
in upper Asia, which did, from time to time, send out its swarms, 
and that these swarms did people Britain, it is all we can safely 
depend upon. ‘The correct collocation of these shepherd tribes, 
it isin vain to attempt. Mr. Pinkerton is for the Goths, Scuths, 
Scyths, or Scythians: Mr. Chalmers for the Celta or Cimbri. 
It is a mere play upon words: they were all the same, using the 
same language, only varied with the natural, small differences 
which would inevitably arise in great length of time, and under 
their migratory and ever varying habits of life and circum- 
stances. In most of the questions respecting the localities of 
the respective subordinate tribes, whichever side an ingenious 
man may take, he will succeed in proving his hypothesis as far 
as probability extends ; and really in these researches nothing 
more than probability can be looked for. If any person should 
maintain that, not the author’s Celtz, but his own Scythians or 
Goths were those who first came, it would scarcely be considered 
worth a reply. Call them Goths then; it matters not. They 
were the persons, Goths or Celts, who first came from the East 
of the Caspian Sea, bringing with them their seventeen letters, 
their festivals, and their Gods.” In all this we agree with Mr. 
Higgins, except that it is a question of some interest whether the 
Celtz and the Scythe were distinct races of men. But more 
than the general fact, stated by our author, seems as yet involy- 
ed in great obscurity. From a poem of Taliessin, called, ‘‘ The 
Appeasing of Ludd,” it appears that tradition peopled Britain 
from Asia by the way of Gafis, Gades, (Cadiz.) p. 101. 

P. 102. Mr. Lumisden, in his Antiquities of Rome, has shewn 
that many of the fine actions attributed by Roman historians to 
their ancestors, are copies from the early history of Greece ; as 
the combat of the Horatii and Curiatii, related under different 
names, but with the same circumstances by Democrates, apud 
Stobeum Serm. p. 157. The action of Mutius Sceevola is as- 
cribed to Agesilaus, brother of 'Themistocles, by Agarthidas of 


_ Samos, Ib. Serm. 48: and Curtius precipitating himself into 


the gulph, is ascribed by Callisthenes to a son of King Midas. 
(Lumisden, p. 13.) Was there ever such a city as Veii? Did it 
exist? Three places near Rome claim that honour by inscrip- 
tions indubitably genuine. Furius Camillus: was he not the 
Samothracian Mercury, Cadmillus or Casmillus; the Indian 
God, Cadmala? ‘To us, there is no Roman history anterior to 
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the burning of Rome by Brennus ; Polybius was their earliest 
historian: they had compilers of traditionary falsehoods—his- 
torical nursery tales: little else. 

P. 102. Britain known to Aristotle (De Mirab. Ausc) ; was 
first discovered by a navigator sent out on a voyage of discovery 
from the Greek colony at Marseilles. (Strabo, lib. iv.) ‘Tin 
mentioned by Homer. But this is no proof that the Pheni- 
cians of Homer’s day knew of Britain, for there is no sufficient 
evidence of the existence of Homer ; and there is sufficient evi- 
dence of additions, mutations and interpolations in the poems 
ascribed traditionally to that author ; whose bardic songs, (if he 
were a bard, which is possible or probable) were committed to 
memory and not to writing, till the edition of the Pisistratide ; 
for who wrote before? Sadly, sadly, sadly, do we need, at this 
day, some common-sense canons of historical evidence. 

Herodotus says in Thalia (sect. xcv. Bel. ed.) —‘ Neither am 
I better acquainted with the islands called Cassiterides, from 
whence we are said to have our tin.” Probably the Pheeni- 
cians alone traded there at that period 440 A. C. 

It is with great regret that we have not room even for an 
abridgement of Mr. Higgins’ disquisition from 104 to 116, on 
the superior knowledge of the Greeks in the age of Homer: on 
their gradually increasing ignorance, and propensity to ridicule 
the discoveries of philosophers: on the knowledge of the ancients 
of the properties ofthe magnet: on the many indications of that 
knowledge, as in the Book of Job: the magnet six times men- 
tioned in Scripture by the name "322 pninim; its property of 
attraction expressed in Job, ch. xxviii. y. 18, by qwn msk sdnugov ; 
its color by 7278 adme, ruddy. In ch. xxviii. “ the price of wis- 
dom is above rubies,” ought to be attractio sapientia pre magne- 
tibus. ‘The account given in the Odyssey by Alcinous, of the 
skill of the Phzeacians can no otherwise be explained. 


‘** No pilot’s aid Pheacian vessels need 

Themselves instinct with sense, securely speed. 
Endued with wondrous skill, untaught they share 

The purpose and the will of those they bear ; 

To fertile realms and distant climes they go, 

And where each realm and city lies, they know. 
Swiftly they fly, and through the pathless sea, 
Though wrapt in clouds and darkness find their way.” 


Was Ophir, the Gold Coast? If so, the vessels of Hiram could 
not go there without a compass. Higgins has cited several ori- 
ginaland other authorities, bearing on this probability. —* From 
a careful consideration of the whole subject, (says Mr. Higgins) 
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I am of opinion that the mariner’s compass was known to the an- 
cients, and never lost entirely, either in Europe or Asia, though 
unskilfully used ; and always continued to be known to the Chi- 
nese and Eastern nations, whence it was brought to Europe by 
Marco Polo; and from the Indian Seas about the same time, 
by Vascode Gama. That this knowledge should have been 
possessed by the ancients, will not surprise any one who has seen 
the learned work of M. Duten, Sur les Decouvertes des Anciens 
attribués aux Modernes. It is rather remarkable that he has 
overlooked this instance of the mariner’s compass, which is cer- 
tainly more striking than any he has noticed. ‘There are so 
many circumstances named respecting the voyages of the an- 
cients, which could not be undertaken without a compass, that 
when I consider them, and the different authors I have cited, I 
cannot entertain a doubt that it was known to them ; and this 
removes many great and serious difficulties to the credibility of 
the historical accounts of the colonization of these western coun- 
tries.” 

Telescopes and Gun known to the Druids. (pp. 114-116.) 
Our author observes, (p. 109) what we entirely agree to, that 
in the fine arts, the Greeks were giants: in science, they were 
pigmies. They were elegant, eloquent, refined, polished : they 
were wordy, acute, disputatious, metaphysical. But in science, 
in real learning, in laborious and accurate investigation, they 
were an inferior people ; and they were the most vain-glorious 
liars upon earth. They wilfully mistated, or foolishly confounded 
every thing ; they laughed at all knowledge which they did not 
know ; they ridiculed the discoveries of the navigator Pytheas of 
Marseilles ; they ridiculed their own ancestors, and the Pytha- 
goreans for what they deemed their ignorant credulity relative 
to the climate, and other circumstances of the Hyperboreans and 
of Thule. They ridiculed the Pythagoreans for their doctrine 
that comets were planets which moved in hyperbolic curves, and 
approached as near to the sun as Mercury ; they appear to have 
decreased in science as they improved in architecture and the 
fine arts. Every step we take, we perceive new proofs that the 
traveller Pythagoras had acquired and possessed a mass of know- 
ledge vastly superior not merely to that of his own age, but to 
that of his successors ; and nearly approaching that of the mo- 
derns. The more we investigate it, the more extensive we 
find it. | 

The Hyperboreans were Britons. (p. 116.) The Hyperbo- 
reans were a people to the North and West of Greece, both con- 
tinental and insular. The insular were, in all probability, the 
Britons: we say in all probability, for it is in vain to seek for 
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accuracy among the conceited and ignorant Greek writers— 
that the Delphic oracle was Hyperborean, derived from the 
British Isles and druidical ; and that the Dodonean Grove might 
have been the Dadanan of Ireland, is made out with great pro- 
bability as to the first point, and plausibly as to the second.— 
Pausanias not only states that the Oracles of Delphi were found- 
ed by the Hyperborean priests or prophets, but he mentions 
Olen as the first priest of Apollo. He gives the fragment of a 
Poem, composed by some woman of the name of Beo, who men- 
tions the three Hyperboreans, Pagasis, Agyeus and Olen. Val- 
lancey (Coll. Hib. vol. iii. p. 163) says that in the old Irish books 
the three ranks of Irish Druids are Bag-ois, Agh-ois, and Ol- 
lam. The last is said to have been the name of an expounder 
of the law of nature. Mr. Bryant, (An. Mythol. vol. iii. pp. 
491-493) says the Hyperboreans sent not merely presents but 
vrouvnuora memorials, remembrances to Delos. 

Hercules was a Celt.—Celtus was the son of Hercules and 
Celtina ; Latinus, the son of Hercules, and an Hyperborean wo- 
man. Bryant, ub. sup. Aristotle (Diog. Laert. de Vit. Phil. 
ch. 1.) says philosophy did not go from the Greeks to the Gauls, 
but it came from the Gauls to the Greeks. The Curetes and 
Cabiri, probably Hyperboreans ; Pausan. and Apollodor : vid. 
Cumb. orig. gent. pp. 266, 267. The Curetes, Druids, vid. 
post. The Cimmerii and Cimmerian darkness; the latter, a 
notion arising from their western position, so that all their coun- 
try was overshadowed and inthe darkness of night, when the 
morning sun beamed on Eastern Asia. So the sun sets in the 
West. This is Mr. Davies’ notion, ingenious at least, if not true. 

Abaris. (p. 123.) Called Scythian by Suidas, but from the 
accounts of him by Hecateus in Diod. Sic. (lib. iii. ch. 11,) and by 
Porphyry in his Life of Pythagoras, and by Jamblichus, (lib. i. 
ch. 28,) he was undoubtedly an Hyperborean to the North of 
Gaul. Whether British or Irish, is not certain. Whether he 
was the same with the Irish Abhras of Vallancey, depends on 
the authenticity of the Irish books of that author. Most cer- 
tainly, till we have some more accurate and authentic account of 
the ancient Irish records than Vallancey and O’Connor have 
given us, those records are of very disputable authority. 

Abaris was (we think) a Druid; a priest of Apollo. He tra- 
velled into Greece, and visited Pythagoras. He travelled with 
bow, arrows and quiver; dressed in a plaid and pantaloons, 
(Himerius Orat. ad Ursicium in Photii Biblioth. cod. 243, edit. 
Rothomag. p. 1153, as cited by Toland, who gives the Greek 
passage, Misc. Works, vol. i. p. 181) a man of business, acute, 
prudent, inquiring, quicksighted, and of a friendly disposition. 
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All the favourers and panegyrists of the Druids, our author 
among the rest, seem almost to take it fur granted, that Pytha- 
goras was instructed by Abaris. ‘To us, it appears equally pro- 
bable that Abaris derived his knowledge from Pythagoras : the 
latter, we know had it to impart: the knowledge of Abaris is 
inferred only, from his being a Druid. But whether there was 
any knowledge mutually imparted, or if so, of what kind or to 
what extent, is all conjecture without evidence. Mr. Higgins, 
(p. 125) thinks the Druids were Pythagoreans. That they held 
some doctrines in common, as concerning the Deity, is highly 
probable, but the extent of their coincidence of opinion rests on 
conjecture. 

The Cross common to Greeks, Egyptians and Indians. (p. 126.) 
This position is made out on sufficient evidence. I. H. 8S. (Jesus 
hominum Salvator, or Sanctissimus,) is shewn to be a Greek al- 
teration of a Coptic enigmatical name of the Sun or Bacchus, 
designating the number 608. ‘The letter 'Tau, in form a cross, 
is the mark alluded to in Ezek. ix. 4, and in Rev. vii. though not 
designated in our common translation. This is shewn from 
Jerom, to have beena cross. In the next section, (p. 130) it is 
clearly made out that the Druids adopted the cross Thau asa 
symbol in their religious ceremonies. ‘Three Taus ,*, united 
at their feet, forms, to this day, the jewel of the royal arch 
among freemasons. So says our author. ‘This may be so, but 
as we have not the honour of belonging to that ancient frater- 
nity we cannot verify it, even if we dared, from our own know- 
ledge.* 


* Will the reader forgive a speculation by one of the uninitiated? In those dark 
times of the middle ages, when the Eastern and Saracenic, or Gothic arch, as it is 
ignorantly called, began to supercede the circular Saxon arch—when monarchs and 
great barons authenticated their documents and contracts by ensealing, because 
they knew not how to write—when all learning was confined to the clerical orders, 
so that legit ut clericus, absolved a malefactor from condign punishment—when 
printing did not yet exist—when manuscripts were scarce and dear—when the com- 
munication of knowledge must of course have been oral and traditional, handed 
down from one man of knowledge by verbal communication to another—in those 
days of mental darkness, a set of men arose and were gradually formed, by profes- 
sion, architects; not possessed perhaps, of as much taste as the Greeks, but of far 
more knowledge and skill. It is to these men we owe the Cathedral of Strasburgh, 
the Minster of York, the Cathedrals of Westminster and Winchester, and the other 
most beautiful and magnificent structures of the same kind, characterized by the oxi 
arch, the slender duplicated column, the fretted roof, the minute, ornamental carv- 
ing, striking by its massive profusion, “ the storied window richly dight,” the groined 
and lofty ceiling, the half coats, the solemn, religious magnificence of the whole 


structure “ looking tranquillity !’’ men, to whomin realskill and science, the Greeks 
were children. How was the knowledge necessary to these stupendous erections 
to be communicated among persons who wrote no books, and who probably could 
not write at all? How were workmen, particularly the architects or master ma- 
sons. to instruct or be instructed, but by oral intercourse at regular meetings, held 
under fixed regulations, and prevailing wherever this kind of architecture prevailed, 
allover Europe? The knowledge must have been banded down from the old tothe 
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Hence, to page 136, follow some observations on the Penta- 
teuch and the Mosaic Chronology ; of which the dissonance, 
according to the Samaritan, Helrew and Septuagint version are 
too well known to need any thing further being said. It was 
hardly possible, in such frequent copyings, to avoid numerical 
mistakes, which, however, do not alter, in any notable degree, 
the general complexion of the Bible chronology, which seems to 
accord sufficiently with the known history of what may be well 
called modern civilization. 

The Druids admitted the creation of matter. (p. 137.) We see 
no proof of this. Who is there in the present day who does not 
agree, that the word translated create, in the beginning of Gene- 
sis, is also employed with the same meaning as to form, to shape, 
to fashion? The Druids were not Christians; nor does Mr. 
Higgins exhibit his authority for his assertion. The eternity of 
matter was an undispated tenet of Pythagoras, and the oriental 
philosophers, as our author acknowledges. (See also the passage 
referred to by Mr. Higginsin Beausobre’s Hist. de Manicheisme, 
lib. v. ch. 4, p. 207,) who agrees with Maimonides in his More 
Nevochim, that not one of the ancient versions or Chaldee pa- 
raphrases of the Pentateuch, attach tothe word Bara, the mean- 
ing of creation in the modern sense of the word. 

When letters arrived in Great- Britain. (p. 146.) The Phe- 
nicians traded to Great-Britain somewhat earlier than 1100 
years before Christ? Mr. Higgins must forgive us for putting 
a quere to this assertion. 

They brought, (or some other Eastern people brought) an al- 
phabet of 16 or 17 letters. It is manifest, if at that time they 
had had 22, they would have introduced 22. 

The Pentateuch was written with 22 letters. We beg leave 
to annex a quere’? Moses compiled the Pentateuch 1500 years 
before Christ ; hence the Cadmean alphabet of 16 or 17 let- 
ters must have been anterior to the date of the Pentateuch of 
22 letters? Another quere, Mr. Higgins, if you please. 

The Irish had only 16 or 17 letters, and their system of al- 
phabet was the same with the Greek and Pheenician, as to the 


young by oral tradition: mutual improvement must have compelled the formation 
of regular societies of these master builders, for we know that no trace exists of any 
other kind of communication between them. Freemasons were builders by pro- 
fession; free of, and members of these societies, necessary for the mutual inter- 
change of knowledge, and for the handing of it down from one generation to the 
next. The origin of Freemasonry, then, may be traced to about half a century after 
the Crusades. When writing and printing became common, the original intent of 
these societies became superceded by the improvements in all kinds of knowledge ; 
and the original society of freemasons being no longer necessary for the communi- 
cation of their art, was continued as @ social and charitable association. 
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letters. With some compunctions of conscience we are, upon 
the whole, inclined to admit this position. Hence, the Irish al- 
phabet, consisting of only 16 or 17 letters, must have been ante- 
rior to the increase of the parent alphabet to 22, and therefore 
anterior to the Pentateuch, and therefore anterior to fifteen 
hundred years, A. C. As all this plausible reasoning depends 
on the date ascribed to our modern editions of the Pentateuch, 
and the period when the compiler or compilers lived, wherein 
17 letters may have been rejected as inconvenient, and 22 after- 
wards adopted, the superstructure will totter on this uncertain 
basis. Hence, Britain was peopled either by Pheenician traders 
or by a swarm from the Celtic hive, upwards of 1500 years be- 
fore the Christian era. Nay, some addition must be made even 
to this date, to allow for the increase of the letters of the alpha- 
bet from 16 or 17 to 22. On our part, another note of doubt ? 
Sir William Drummond, in his Treatise on the Zodiacs of Esne 
and Dendera, adopts the Septuagint chronology, which makes 
the age of the world 7210 years in the year 1820 of our common 
era. Mr. Higgins promises to shew that the learning of the 
East came to Britain probably before the date of the flood, even 
according to the Septuagint calculation? nous verrons. In the 
mean time we will annex another quere. 

On Festivals removed by the precession of the Equinox. (p. 149.) 
A very ingenious attempt to shew, (with the aid of the Rev. Mr. 
Maurice) that May-day was the festival of the sun entering into 
Taurus, which, as it must have been at least four thousand years 


- before the Christian era, was probably a sacred festival from the 


very creation of the earth and of man, and originally intended 
as a memorial of that auspicious period and momentous event. 
Connected with this, is the worship of the Bull Apis, and the 
Bull of Japan breaking with his horn the mundane egg. We 
acknowledge the ingenuity without being convinced of the truth 
of this hypothesis. How or when did May-day degenerate into 
a Phallic festival, emblematical with its May-pole of the genera- 
tive power of the Eastern mythology ? 

Mr. Higgins has given many instances of, and authorities for 
the ancient prevalence of Tauric worship in various parts of the 
world, and particularly in England. He cites as additional 
authorities, Maurice’s Ind. Antiq. Bryant’s Heathen Mytho- 
logy, Dupuis, and, in particular, Parkhurst’s Heb. Lexicon, pp, 
74 to 80, 351, and 401-403. April-day is the change of the 
festival of May-day, when by the precession of the Equinox, the 
sun would enter Aries instead of Taurus at the vernal Equinox ; 
this could not have been later than 1800 years before Christ. 
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All this may have been so: but as yet we see nothing in its fa- 
vour but ingenious and plausible conjecture. 

May-day, and April fool-day, however, were common to India 
and to Britain; and as these are astronomical festivals (?) they 
are not liable to the modern fashionable objection to the Indian 
astronomical tables of back-reckoning. 

Opinions of Faber, Maurice and Collyer; (p. 154,) of Vallan- 
cey, Wilford and Davies; that the religion and superstitions of 
the Celts, the Druids, the Magi, and the Brahmins are identical. 

The question of Brahmin buack-reckoning. (ib.) ‘ Professor 
Playfair, in vols. ii. and iv. of the Edinburgh Transactions, has 
shewn that the Brahmins could not have made the astronomical 
back-reckonings imputed to them, without being acquainted 
with the most refined of the theoretical improvements of mo- 
dern astronomy. Instead of having forgotten the principles of 
their formule, they must have been much more learned than 
we know they were; and, in fact, much more so than their an- 
cestors ; indeed, much more learned than our modern astrono- 
mers were, until the theories of Newton were completed very 
lately by some French astronomers.” The rest of the page 
contains observations, bearing on the same point, of considera- 
ble force: nor have we any hesitation in agreeing with Mr. 
Higgins as to the origin of this opposition, and the cause of it. 

“The Rev. Mr. Maurice asserts, that all the temples and 
caves of India were the works of Celtz.” Proof is wanting in 
support of an assertion so extensive. 

‘‘ Temples, the inscriptions on which, in a language used pre- 
viously to the Sanscrit, and now totally unknown to all man- 
kind, are any day to be seen; among other places at Sering- 
ham, the temple at Malvalipuram, or the city of the great Bali, 
the Syrian or Irish Baal.”” (Crawford’s Researches, vol. ii. pp. 
85-92.) 

In a note, (p. 159,) there is some curious disquisition on the 
accuracy of the usually received chronology, from the consider- 
ation of the well of Syene, Essene, or Essaoun ; a place which 
might have been within the tropics 5,400 years ago, but not 
later ; it being now in lat. 24° 8’ 6”. But the well would not 
have answered its astronomico-historical purpose, if it had not 
been within the tropics. These curious difficulties well deserve 
consideration. 

Of the Cushites. (p. 160.) According to Maurice and Sir 
William Jones, these were a nation of blacks, who overran 
Asia. The Asiatic negro Memnon is supposed, by Mr. Hig- 
gins, to have been of this nation; the flat-faced, curley-headed 
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Buddha of Upper Asia also belonged to them. He conjectures 
they settled and inhabited Africa, and built the pyramids. All 
this may have been, and may not have been. Let us once more 
be understood. In this curious and interesting question, as to 
a lost people, a lost language, lost arts, and lost knowledge, that 
once existed in Northern and Eastern Asia—as to the connex- 
ion of this last race with what may be called modern people, 
that is, the people within the reach of ancient history and mo- 
dern history, whose probable origin is traceable to the lost race, 
we cannot reasonably ask for evidence beyond probability : but 
evidence that does not carry us thus far, is worth nothing. Bare 
possibility is too slender a ground to tempt us to build on it, or 
to excite sufficient interest in the inquiry. Let us have then, 
not conjecture merely, but proofs that lead on to what is proba- 
ble, and we shall be content to give up the expectation of arriv- 
ing at certainty: but such proof is the very lowest that can be 
accepted on such a subject. Of mere conjecture, there is no 
end, and we have no temptation to pursue it. 

The Druid festival of Christmas. (p. 162.) Not distinctly made 
out; but it seems probable that the 25th of December was cele- 
brated in ancient times as the birth-day of Sol, the Sun. ‘The 
misletoe, which we well know is never omitted in England on 
Christmas day, is undoubtedly Druidical. 

Gods of the British Isles. (p. 166.) Hence to 184, much 
learned disquisition, of all shades of truth and verisimilitude.— 
The etymological proofs of the connexion between the Chaldee 
Pheenician, Irish and Hindus, appear too strong to be slighted. 
Priscian, (who flourished about 525) notices the near connexion 
between Pheenician, Chaldee and Hebrew: and Bochart has, 
undoubtedly, added to the proofs; as has Gallus (Treatise on 
the Sybils.) 

Of the sacred fire of the Druids. (p. 185.) Much learning on 
this subject and on Druidesses. Mr. Higgins cites, (p. 187) the 
Rev. Dr. Henry’s History of England ; we take this opportu- 
nity of observing, that among the accounts of the Druids in 
Britain, those contained in the two first volumes of Henry’s 
History of England, are not the least instructive and curious. 
They go far to support the opinions maintained by Mr. Higgins. 

Chaldees. (p. 189.) The Persian Magi, the Gallic Druids, 
and the Chaldee Priests of the Assyrians, were, if not of one 
and the same sect, yet a similar order, agreeing in all circum- 
stances known concerning them. The Chaldeans of Daniel 
were not a nation, but the priesthood of the country. 

Dr. Aikin, says “the Chaldeans or Celts, in fact, flourished 
along the Euphrates, and supplied a vast mass of population to 
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Judea.” Dr. Aikins’ work, and his authorities are not men- 
tioned. 

The Culdees of the British Isles (p. 193,) were Priests, who 
succeeded by hereditary descent: this is not, and never was the 
case with any denomination of Christian priesthood. Is Cul- 
dee and Chaldee the same ? The last memorial of the Culdees 
was in the church of St. Peter, at York in England, A. D. 936. 

Of Iona, Jupiter, Janus, (the Etruscan Deity) Dhia, Dia, 
Jah, Jeue, Jeu, Zeus, Jupiter, 10, Ocos, Deus, Esus, Hesus, Joun, 
Tauna, (Basque language.) lonn, Janus, Eanus. (p. 196-200,) 
a great deal of ingenious but inconclusive play of etymology, 
which we cannot stop to examine. 

The Druids guilty of human sacrifices. (p. 202). From the 
mortifying evidence of Cesar, (says Mr. Higgins,) I am obliged, 
however unwillingly, to acknowledge this. There are passages 
which, (independent of the devoted daughter of Jeptha,) look 
very much like this practice in the Old Testament: perhaps 
they may be otherwise explained. (Joshua vi. c. 26. 1 Kings, ec. 
xvi. 34.) 

Coarbs of Iona. (p. 203.) Are they the Cabiri, Corybantes 
of Herodotus and Strabo? 

St. Patrick. (p. 206.) Never mentioned by any author in 
any work of veracity in the fifth, sixth, seventh or eighth cen- 
turies. Other circumstances are here mentioned, militating 
against the existence of this saint. 

No idol worship in the primitive ages. (p. 209.) Many proofs 
in support of this position. 

The Grecian Lithoi, Stele. (p. 210.) Pillars of stone, obe- 
lisks, or single stones set up to commemorate the dead ; or for 
other memorials. (SeeGen. xxviii. 18,19, 22. Joshua xxiv. 26, 
27. 1 Sam. vi. 14, 15, 18. Judges ix. 6. 1 Sam. vu. 12. 1 
Sam. xx. 19. 2 Sam. xx. 8. Gen. xxxv. 20.) 

The lithoi or cromlechs of the Irish and Britons, are single 
stones, or a stone on another, or across two or nore others.— 
Toland says Crom, in Lrish, isto adore : an Irish friend informs 
us, the meaning is, bent down. Leach, a stone. The stone 
mentioned in (Levit. xxvi. 50) akn mskit, called in the vulgate 
lapidem insignam, is called in the Chaldee paraphrase, lapis 
incurvationis. (Rowland, p. 216.) These lithoi are common 
in Hindustan. The monolithoi must not be confounded with 
the heaps called Carns. Have the monolithoi of the ancient 
people degenerated into linghams in the East? There are 
traces but no good evidence of these Jithoic linghams among 
the western Druids. 
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Rocking stones, or Logan stones, appear to be marks of the 
Celts and their ceremonies and customs. 

Circular Temples of the Israclites. (p. 233) Exod. xxiv. 4.— 
Deut. xxvii. 2. Josh. iv. 9, 19, 20. In both these cases, comprising 
twelve stones and an altar, unhewn and whole. On the agree- 
ment of the number of stones in the ancient circles, with the 
cycles, (p. 239.) Mr. Higgins thinks he has discovered allu- 
sions to the Metonic Cycle of nineteen years, and the Neros of 
six hundred, at Amesbury and Stonehenge ; but the evidence of 
this is too conjectural, and not satisfactory to our mind. 

Theory of the origin of letters of the first chapter resumed. 
(p. 247.) The following passage is so curious that we are 
tempted to transfer it to our pages. 


“T beg my reader to send two shillings to Mr. Priestly in Holborn 
to purchase Bishop Burgess’ little Introduction to the Arabic Lan- 
guage ; where in p. 13, he will find the names of the primary Arabic 
letters, which are as follows, so placed, as to be easily compared with 
the Greek and Hebrew, and with their powers of notation in each 
respective alphabet.” (Seventeen letters.) 


Arabic. Hebrew. | Greek. | Trish. 
1 Alef Aleph | Alpha 1 | Ailim 
2 Ba Beth | Beta 2 Beth 
3 Gim Gimel | Gamma | Gort 
4 Dal Daleth | Delta 4 Deur 

200 Ra Resh 100 Ruis 

300 Shin | Shin | Sigma 200 | Suil 
90 Sad (Episemonbau ) 

400 Ta (Taf) Tau Fier 300 | Teine 
70 Ain Oin ' Omicron 70 Oir 
80 Fa Pe Pe 80 Pieth Bog 
20 Caf Caph Kappa 20 | Coll 
30 Lam Lamed Lambda 30 | Luis 
40 Mim Mem Mu or Mui 40 | Muin 
50 Nun Nun Nu or Nui 50, Nuin 

F formerly vau, pro- 
6 Waw Vau nounced u, thenv, | Fearn 
or Digamma 6 | 
5 Ha He Epsilon 5 | Eadha 
10 Ya (Ia) {Tod (Yod) | Iota 10 | Iodha 
| Upsilon | Uath 


The Samaritan is so near to the Hebrew that it need not 
be noticed distinctly. According to Sir William Jones and 
Bishop Burgess, the Persian and Arabic are in fact the same 
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language. We may now state, that the Persian Mithras, the 
Greek Neilos, Abrasax or Abraxas, and Emreis, will signity 
the 365 days of the year, all of them meaning the Sun. ‘Thus, 


Stonehenge. 'The ancient division of the Zodiac is into 360 de- 
grees: 360 days the lunar year. 366 is the number desig- 
nating (after the Celtic custom) the year by the nights, 365 
days, 366 nights. ‘These may be coincidences, but they are 
strange ones. Our author has shown elsewhere that the dispo- 
sition of the stones at Stonehenge and Amesbury, looks toward 
an astronomical system, and have a cycle-character. That the 
Druids, every where, acted as astrologers, and possessed or pre- ; 
tended to all the astronomical knowledge obtainable at the time, 
is a part of their history well settled. The notation of Lmreis 
we have added. See Mr. Higgins’ appendix, pp. 308-309, for a 
several proofs of a similar kind. See, as to the notation of BF 
} 


= 


M 40 N 50 A 1 
E 5 E 5 B 2 M 40 wm 40 ay 
9 A 30 A 1 EB 5 n 8 
P 100 oO 70. 200 1 10 0 
A l x 200 A 1 200 200 
x 200 -— & GO 
865 360 366 
365 865 
Emrys written also Emreis, is the Welsh or Celtic name of i 


Emreis, (Stonehenge) appendix, p. 310. 

In like manner the coincidences of notation, in the same suc- 
cession in all these alphabets, is too much for mere accident to 
explain. 

The present Arabic alphabet may be modern (p. 249): that is, 
the letters may be 30: but the system, the alphabet, and the 
notation, conforming with all the old systems of the world, can- 
not be so. 

‘“‘ The Greek, the Hebrew, the Arabic systems, are evidently 
the same: though in the latter numbers (of the 28 Arabic num- 
bers) the powers of notation vary. But they do not vary ull 
they arrive at the nineteenth letter, where the hundreds begin. 
From all this, I am inclined to think that the Arabic language, 
in which all the roots of the Hebrew and Chaldee are found, 
was a language before the existing systems of the Hebrew, 
Greek, Sanscrit, and Deva Negari letters were invented.” 
: There is neither proof nor reasonable presumption of this, in 
: our opinion, as to the Sanscrit, whatever may have been the 
case as to the Hebrew and Greek. Of the Deva Negari, Parsi 
and Pahlivi, we know too little historically, to risk any positive 
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assertion. M. Anquetil and Sir William Jones have contributed 
something of information concerning them; Meninski and 
Richardson nothing historically: nor so far as we know have 
the German orientalists ; we are yet inthe dark. Mr. Hig- 
gins proceeds—* I am inclined also to think that the first system 
of arithmetic was that now possessed by the Arabians, though 
not invented by them in their present country at least; and 
that the inventors of the first alphabet made it of right lines at 
angles, and called it after certain names of its numbers ; which 
in that time, probably in the first lost language, had the names 
of trees; and from this came all the allegories of Gnosticism 
respecting the trees in the Garden of Eden, held by the Valen- 
tinians, Basilidians, Bardesanians, &c. Allegories of Gnosti- 
cism, the produce of a very ancient oriental system, in exist- 
ence long previous to the birth of Christ—the tree bearing 
twelve fruits, one in each month, &c. The alphabet was the 
wood or forest ; the tree was the Beth-luis-nion Ogham system ; 
the upright stem was the *2* alpa the Chaldee name for the 
trank of atree. The letters were the leaves growing out of 
the stem; and the fruits were the doctrines or knowledge of 
good and evil, learned by means of receiving these doctrines 
from letters. The allegory may be nonsensical enough, but it 
is pretty and ingenious; and is precisely the gnostic allegory, 
with the Irish words Bethluisnion Ogham inserted into it. It is 
the allegory alluded to in ch. 1, § 30, in the Welsh poem of 
Taliessin of the battle of the Trees; the battle between Good 
and Evil, Light and Darkness, Oromasdes and Arimanes. The 
dance of the trees to the Orphic Lyre, noticed in the same sec- 
tion, is a Grecian allegory from the same source: and so is 
the Elm-tree which A.neas found loaded with dreams at the side 
of the road to the infernal regions ; the tree called by the name 
of the first letter of the alphabet, the A/pa, the trunk which 
bears all the rest, the Ai/m loaded with science, histories, ser- 
mons, poems, theories of philosophers, and this book among the 
rest, In a very conspicuous part a heavy dream I fear, which, 
like the baseless fabric of a vision (a dream) shall leave not a 
wreck behind.” 

All this is very doubtful, but very ingenious and amusing 
speculation. That the first attempt at writing would be picture- 
delineation, and the first regular attempt at alphabetic writing 
would be the different positions and angular junctions of right 
lines, is, in our opinion, in itself so probable, as to be at first 
sight admissible. The Ogham character, therefore, is probably 
the alphabetical character of an ancient but uninstructed people ; 
a people at the commencement of civilization; and it is by ne 
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means indicative of the quantity of knowledge once possessed by 
that ancient nation we are in search of, and which is irretriev- 
ably lost in the streatn of time. 

Sir William Jones labours to establish an ancient monarchy 
in IRAN or Persia, long before the Assyrian monarchy. You 
may call the people of this ancient monarchy as you please, 
Hindas, Cuscans, Culdees, or Seythians. 

The language of this first Persian monarchy, was the parent 
of the Sanserit, the Zend and the Parsi, as well as of Greek, 
Latin and Gothic. The Chaldaic and the Pahlivi are offsprings 
not of the more ancient language directly, but of the Assyrian 
empire, wherein the primary ‘Tartarian language also pre- 
vailed. 

That there were three distinct races of men who peopled In- 
dia, Arabia and Tartary, and who migrated from Tran as their 
common country. Hence, the first inhabitants of Britain came 
from Armenia; or possibly the Irish and the old Britons came 
originally from the Caspian. Iran, therefore, was the original 
cradle of languages, of science, of art, and of population, which 
proceeded thence by streams, not westward merely, but in every 
direction. 

To all this hypothesis of Sir William Jones, Mr. Higgins op- 
poses the astronomical considerations advanced by Baillie, in 
favour of latitudes 50-40", and in or in the vieiity of Bactriana. 
These are, that the mythological, astronomical, Hindoo allego- 
ries are applicable to the state of the heavens in and near those 
latitudes, but are perfect nonsense in Bengal, or even at Be- 
nares. No astronomers, priests or poets would form their my- 
thoi, allegories, &c. from celestial appearances nearly invisible 
to them, and neglect the stars immediately over their heads. 

Mr. Higgins supposes the modern written Sanscrit to be the 
work of the Buddists, or of the Bramins. Sanscrit is holy writ: 
sanctum scriptum. It is later than the seventeen letter system, 
which was common to the Celts, Arabs, Jews, Greeks, Etrus- 
cans, (or Umbri) and Romans. In pages 56 and 304, of this 
work, the instances given of similarity in meaning, in sound, 
and in grammar, between very many words of the Celtic, Sans- 
crit and Roman, is too obvious to be doubted. See also the al- 
phabets in p. 257, which shew, beyond controversy, the Pheeni- 
cian, Cadmean, Etruscan and old Latin alphabetical characters 
to be the same. 

The quotation from Mr. Huddlestone deserves notice. (p. 255.) 
“Of all the post diluvian languages, the Chaldaic has the fair- 
est claim to antiquity : Abraham wascalled from Ur of the Chal- 
dees, and must have carried that language along with him.— 
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That the Celtic is a dialect of the same language, is highly pro- 


bable. Nations have, in all ages, been extremely solicitous to — 


preserve their own names, and the names of their Gods. The 
Chaldaic, Chaldach and the Geelic Caltach, (a Celt) are exactly 
the same. That the same God BEL was the chief object of wor- 
ship in both nations, is beyond dispute. From the same source, 
the Brahmins, the Pheenicians, the Hebrews, &c. borrowed their 
language and their God, Bel or Baal. The most probable ety- 
mon of the word Celt or Caltach is Cealtach, (Czlestes) men ad- 
dicted to the study of the heavens. Ceal or Cal, in the Celtic, 
signifies heaven, and its regular adjective is Cealtach or Caltach. 
The Chaldeans, from the most remote ages, have been famed 
for judicial astrology, and the Celts, while their Druids remain- 
ed, were equally so.” 

We would submit in corroboration, that Ceal or Cal, may 
be the parent of Calum, Ciel. 

Mr. Higgins thinks the Bethluisnion Irish alphabet was brought 
along lat. 45, from Bactria to Gaul, Britain, Wales and Ireland : 
and the same seventeen letter system and alphabet the Bobe- 
loth by another colony through Asia to Pheenicia, thence by 


Marinus to Ireland by the way of the Pillars of Hercules. As 


we cannot distinguish the Irish characters in the Phanician, we 
see no proof of this hypothesis. It may be so, and it may not 
be so. 

The Pelasgi, (p. 258,) were the colonists who came by sea 
from Pheenicia to Greece. ‘This’ name was given to them by 
the Greeks, who knew nothing of their origin, and is, therefore, 
not their original name. It is probable they came from Dora 
near to Libanus or Carmel, or elsewhere in Canaan ; they were 
Dorian, and spake the Cadmean or Doric dialect, yevos Awgimov. 
Concerning Dora, (see Josh. xii. 1 Chron. vii. 29. Judges i. 
27.) The Thracian and Attic was y2vos lovmov, ‘These Thracian 
Pelasgi were Scythians or Hyperboreans. Bishop Marsh proves, 
according to many ancient authors, the Thracians extended to 
Scythia. All about them is obscure and uncertain, except their 
very early settlement in Thrace, and their being Dorians. Mr. 
Higgins’ conjectures in pp. 262, 263, are conjectures and no 
more; nor can we give implicit credit to the positions from 
thence to p. 267. 

Hierarchy and power of the Druids. (pp. 270-275.) Druids, 
assertors of their country’s rights. Celtze and Druids in Ger- 
many, (p. 277.) ‘The Celts and Germans were perfectly distinct 
people. (Czesar de Bell. Gall. lib. ii. and lib. vi.) 

All the instruction given by the Druids was like that of the 
Pythagoreans, not written but oral. This thirst after a mono- 
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poly of knowledge is the cause of its being lost. It is a mono- 
poly connected with the ORDER. 

The Celts generally, and the Druids particularly, held the same 
doctrines with Pythagoras, (p. 305.) The worship of one Su- 
preme Being, a state of future rewards and punishments, the 
immortality of the soul, and a metempsychosis. Cesar, who 
knew them well, says, (lib. vi. De B. Gall.) ‘In primis hoc 
volunt persuadere, non interire animos, sed ab aliis post mor- 
tem ad alios transire putant.” ‘This was the doctrine of the 
Chaldees also. 

These doctrines, their hatred of images, their circular tem- 
ples open at the top, their worship of fire as the emblem of the 
Sun, their observation of the most ancient Tauric festival, (when 
the Sun entered ‘Taurus*) their seventeen-letter alphabet, and 
their system of oral instruction mark and characterize the 
Druid in every age and every country of the world, by whatever 
name the priests of the country may have been known. 

Human sacrifices. (p. 291.) These were not unknown to the 
Sidonians, Tyrians, Ammonites and Israelites. (Exod. xxii. 29, 
Judges xi. 30, 1 Kings xvi. 34, compared with Josh. vi. 26.) 
Nor are the Druids, by any means, exempt from the reproach. 
Indeed, this horrible practice may be found among the Egyp- 
tians, Pheenicians, Scythotauri, Laodiceans, Lacedzemonians, 
Arcadians and Cretans: in Chios, Salamis and Sicily. The 
Romans offered human victims after the battle of Canna, nor, 
according to Dion. Halic., did they abandon the practice till one 
hundred years before our era. For the authorities on which 
these assertions are founded, see pp. 294, 295, 296. 

The author ends his book by an opinion, that the institution of 
the priesthood, as a separate order of men, has, in all nations, 
been an evil; adopting, in this respect, the opinion of the Soci- 
ety of Friends, (p. 292,) that such an order is not necessary, 
and has not been of advantage to pure and practical Christian- 
ity. In this, as in other respects, the Society of Friends and 
Mr. Higgins have an undoubted right to entertain their own 
opinions, and our readers, a majority of whom are likely to think 
differently, have an equal right to theirs. It seems unnecessary, 
at this time, to enter into any controversy, to determine what, on 
this point, is the result of public or private expedience. Follow- 


* According to Sir William Drummond, the sun entered Taurus at a period which 
would be 6485 years ago in the year 1820. We are not willing to construe the 
Tauric festival exactly according to the creed of Sir William Drummond and Mr 
Higgins, for reasons too long to be discussed here. 
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ing the dictates of our best information and our own conscience, 
we acknowledge in others the right to do the same. 

The author has not touched on the connexion of his re- 
searches with the Mexican nation, except in one paragraph, 
(p. 252): a connexion briefly noticed by Niebuhr in two or three 
passages of the commencement of his Roman History. Nor has 
he mentioned the connexion between the Basque (Armorican) 
and some of the North-American languages, discovered by Pro- 
fessor Vater. The open temples, the pyramids, the human 
sacrifices, the comparatively exact chronology of 18 months of 
20 days each, with periodical intercalations for five days and six 
hours, are notable circumstances among the Mexicans. So are 
their new fires at the commencement of secular periods, and the 
immense Peruvian walls. (Niebuhr, vol. i. pp. 119, 215.) 

A friend has furnished us with the following strange con- 
nexion between the eastern languages and the isles of the 
Pacific Ocean ; which, he says, was first suggested in the lec- 
tures of Professor Vater. 

TATOOING. mavw (fatoophet): does not occur as averb. It 
is found twice only in the holy scriptures, and always in the 
same structure, expression and law. Exod. xiii. 16. Deut. vi. 8. 
Deut. xi. 18. The two latter are mere repetitions of the former 
sentence. And they shall be as frontlets (or remembrances) be- 
tween thy eyes. 

The versions are various. The Syriac version is 82929 (dooh- 
hrono) memorial or remembrance. The Chaldee version »%5n 
(tipheleen) from 52m (tophal) to adhere. The LXX. Sym- 
machus and Theodotion, render it, Exod. xiii. 6, by «adcurov, 
immoveable. As a noun feminine plural mavuw (frontlets, ) 
or scrolls of parchment with portions of the law written upon 
them, which the Jews were enjoined to bind on their foreheads, 
as Matt. xxiii. 5, 23. 

Niebuhr in his Description de l’ Arabie, p. 55, speaking of the 
head-dress of the Arabs in Yemen, and particularly of their 
outermost cap, says, ‘I have seen upon those which my friends 
have shewn me, the words La allah illa allah Mahomoud resoul 
allah. There is no other God but God, and Mahomet is his 
prophet.” 

Of the recent translations some have followed the Syriac, 
(Memorial) and some the Chaldee and Greek (frontlets.) But 
as no one knows the origin of this word, the interpretations can- 
not be uniform. 

We find (Lev. xix. 28) that Moses prohibited marking or stig- 
matizing : referring either to those made on the body in mourning 
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for the dead, or to such as were practised by the heathens on an 
idolatrous account, which is generally known under the expres- 
sion tatooing ; it is therefore likely that the two laws (Deut. vi. 
13, and Lev. xix. 28) refer to the same practice; and Moses used 
the same Indian word tatoophet 2010 and the meaning of 
the text (Deut. vi. 13) is, “and they shall be for a tatvoing be- 
tween thy eyes: that is, ‘you shall not actually mark your God 
in the skin itself, but wear a parchment between your eyes in- 
stead of tatooing.” 

What chiefly marks this word as foreign and a barbarism, is 
its strange and uncertain formation ; so as even the word 7 
hoioto be, which precedes it, adopts in Ex. x. 3, 16, the singular ; 
and in Deut. vi. 13, the plural number. The word itself is given 
in the feminine plural, and yet the above verb is rendered in 
the masculine. The Rabbins form this word from two different 
languages, in one of which shall be oo (tat) two; and na (phas) 
in the other language, (two) which is plainly absurd and unin- 
telligible. The word in question is not reducible, by any legiti- 
mate grammatical analysis, to any known root in Hebrew, 
Chaldee or Arabic. 

Burckhardt says, tatooing on the cheek, is practised at 
Mekka. 

The result of our present investigation, we must express in 
the words of Niebuhr. (Rom. Hist. v. i. ch. 21, Summary.) ‘ No 
man is able to trace to their [precise] sources, the streams of the 
existing generations, and races of mankind: still less to survey 
the chasm which separates the order to which we and history 
belong, from one of earlier date. It is the creed of all popular 
traditions, received and cherished even by the philosophers of 
Greece, that an elder generation had perished. * * * The opin- 
ion which ascribes to giants the walls composed of huge rough 
masses of rock, of the pretended Cyclopean cities from Prenesti to 
Alba in the country of the Maisi, where the pillars of the city 
gates consist of single blocks of stone, and assigns to the same 
race the building of the walls of Tirgus. Such an opinion is 
the expression of an unsophisticated mind. It resembles that 
of the people in our Frisian districts, who are persuaded that 
they see the words of giants in the colossal altars which are 
found in greater or less state of preservation, in every place 
where our ancestors once inhabited. We must altogether ex- 
clude those nations with which our history is conversant in 
Latium, from any share in works that require the efforts of a 
numerous population, compelled in a state of vassalage to ex- 
cute the commands of their sacred masters; and we must 
ascribe them to a period antecedent to all history: but such 
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efforts they do not surpass. The Etruscan walls are scarcely 
less stupendous. ‘The raising and transporting of the obelisks 
hewn out of the rocks, is an undertaking still more gigantic 
and defying to our mechanical powers. The Peruvian walls 
are nearly as enormous as the pretended Cyclopean. ‘Thus it 
is most probable that these immortal works belonged to the 
utterly forgotten progenitors of the present generation; and 
compared with whose architecture, that of the Romans was 
utterly insignificant. Nations, of a period in which the Greek 
authors of the Augustan age, as well as the philosophers of the 
last century, discerned only a horde of speechless savages on 
the young and uncultivated earth. Thus also the drains from 
the Lake Copias cut through thirty stadia of solid rock, and the 
cleaning out of which, surpassed the strength of Beotians in 
the time of Alexander, assuredly were the work of a people 
antecedent to the Greeks.”* To this we may add as instances 
the Cloace of Rome, and the Temple at Ellora. 

But all these accumulations of savage strength, are inconsis- 
tent with the mathematical and astronomical knowledge of our 
lost people ; who, as we think, possessed knowledge of much 
higher acquisition. The modern geological observations on 
fossil remains and the temperature of the earth, would have left 
M. Baillie and his followers to enlarge their boundaries as far 
as Siberia, where we know with certainty that tropical plants 
and tropical animals lived and died on the banks of every river. 

The subject is too curious to be dropped. Much remains yet 
to be done. We thank Mr. Higgins for his very learned, very 
interesting, and very amusing contributions toward this inves- 
tigation. 


* The very curious and magnificent introduction with the plates accompanying 
it, pee by Mr. Higgins to his work now under review, is the best commentary 
and illustration of this passage in Niebuhr. 
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APPENDIX. 


MONOLOGUE IN THE P@NULUS OF PLAUTUS.—Acr. 5. Sce. 1. 


Plautus, the dramatic author, was a native of a town in Umbria. He 
died one hundred and eighty-four years before Christ. Carthage was 
utterly destroyed one hundred and forty-six years before our era, and 
thirty eight years after the death of Plautus. 

The plot of this play is as follows: A young Carthaginian, (Agaras- 
tocles) kidnapped from Carthage, is carried to Calydonia in Etolia, and 
sold as a slave to an old man, who adopts him, dies, and bequeaths to 
him all his property. This young man is in love with a young woman, 
who, with her sister and her nurse were also forcibly taken away, and 
sold to a person of bad character of Calydonia. ‘The young man in- 
stitutes a suit against the person who had bought these girls, who are 
suspected to be of a reputable Carthaginian family. Their father Hanno, 
a Carthaginian, who had sought them almost every where, arrives at 
Calydonia, and stopping before the house of Agarastocles, makes the 
following apostrophe or soliloquy in the Punic language. 

It does not appear whether Plautus wrote it in the Punic or in the 
common Latin character. From the difficulty of accommodating the 
verbal sounds of one language to those of another, and from frequent 
transcribing by persons ignorant of the language and the meaning of 
the Punic, the words are manifestly confounded ; and, in many instan- 
ces, it is very difficult to distinguish them. There are sixteen lines in 
this soliloquy ; of which, the first ten have been converted into Hebrew 
by Bochart, (Phaleg. ch. 2,) and the last six he suspects to be a Lybian 
repetition, but does not attempt to translate them. We give the Punic 
Words according to the edition followed by Bochart, and again after 
the edition of Mocenigus 1482, followed by Vallancey. We have con- 
sulted an Elzevir of 1652, and the edition of Frider. Hen. Bothe. Ber- 
lin, 1810. The Elzevir differs in a few words from Mocenigus, but 
Bothe adopts the arrangement of the words which Bochart had adapted 
to the Hebrew character. 


THE PUNIC MONOLOGUE, 
As corrected by Bochart. (Phaleg. lib. ii. ch. 6.) 


1. N’yth alonim valonuth sicorath jismaconsith 

3 Chy-mlachai jythmu mitslia mittebariim ischi 

. Liphorcaneth yth beni ith jad adi ubinuthai 

Birva rob syllohom alonim ubymisyrtohom 

. Bytlym moth ynoth othi helech antidamarchon 

. Ys sideli; Brim tyfel yth chili schontem liphul. 

. Vth binimys dibur thim nocuth nu’ Agarastocles 
Ythem aneti hy chyr seely choc, sith naso. 

- Binni id chi lubilli gubylim lasibit thym 


. Body aly thera yor’ yunu yss’ im moncer lu sim. 
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The same from Mocenigus’ edition of Plautus. 


ualon uth si corasithima comsyth 
Chym lach chunyth mumys tyal mycthibarii imischi 

Lipbo canet hyth bynuthii ad cedin bynuthii 

Byrnarob syllo homalonim uby misurthoho 

Bythlym mothym noctothii uelechanti dasmachon 

Yssidele brin thysel = chylys chon them liphul 

Uth bynim ysdibur thinno cuth nu Agorastocles 

Ythe maneth ihy chirse lycoth sith naso 

. Bynni id chil luhili gubulin lasibit thym 

. Body alyt herayn nyn nuys lym monchot lusim. 


(Hitherto, Bochart has rendered into Hebrew.) 


Exalonim uolanus succuratim mistim atticum esse 

Concubitum a belio cutin beant lalachant chona enus es 

Huiec silic panesse athidmascon alem induberte felono buthume 
Celtum comucro lueni at enim auoso uber hent hyach Aristoclem 
Et te se aneche nasoctelia elicos alemus duberter mi comps uespti 
Aodeanec lictor bodes iussum limnemcolus. 


These six are regarded as a Libyan repetition. There are about a 
dozen more lines, or parts of lines, interspersed in the dialogue ; all of 
which, (as well as the six lines above copied) are rendered into Irish by 
Vallancey ; whose version, (Anno, 1781, in the Collectanea Hibernica, 
No. 8,) of the foregoing six lines, agrees in the general sense, but by 
no means literally, with the Latin version of Bothe. We have not 
thought it necessary to give the passage as spelt in the Elzevir edition, 
for the slight variances are sufficiently accounted for, from the causes 
we have assigned: nor have we deemed it necessary to exhibit any spe- 
cimen beyond the continuous ten lines of whose Punic character no one 
doubts. In his Annotations, vol. iv. p. 598, Bothe says, he has followed 
the manner of writing the Punic, adopted by D. I. I. Bellerman of Ber- 
lin ; which was published in three tracts in 1806, 1807 and 1808: he 
has also adopted the German translation of the 16 lines by Bellerman. 
He has also copied, in the German language, some observations of Bel- 
lerman on the connexion between the Hebrew, Phoenician, Canaanite 
and Carthaginian languages. ‘To us, the remarks of Bellerman are in- 
genious conjectures only, void of proof. There are no authorities cited 
to confirm his view of the connexion between the Hebrew, Pheeni- 
cian and Canaanite ; a connexion whereof we entertain no doubts, but 
the question is, as to the extent. Writers perpetually forget that they 
have no claim to be believed for any assertion borrowed from others, 
unless the original authority be cited. Mr. Charles Fox used sadly to 
complain of this—so did Mosheim, ‘“‘ Ut enim fidem ejus nemo facile 
in dubium vocaverit, illi tamen qui solide student eruditioni, fontes rerum 
sibi merito cupiunt diligenter monstrari: quos, si res ita ferat consulere 
queant, ad omnem animi, tam suis quam aliorum dubitationem exi- 
mendam.” Io. Laur. Mosheim, Dissertationum ad Historiam Eccle- 
siasticam pertinentium. 2v. Altmavia, 1733—in Geddes’ Martyr. Pro- 
test. 

The following is the Hebrew translation of the first ten lines of this 
Soliloquy, by Bochart. The objection to it is, that the Phoenician is 
more allied to the Samaritan than to the Hebrew; and, secondly, that 
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this translation is neither Hebrew or Chaldee, but a mixture of both lan- 
guages, with some Samaritan words. Grotius agrees* that the last six 
lines area Lybian repetition. The Pceni, or Carthaginians, Lybici, 
were bilingues. (Peceni, Feni, Pheni, Bearla-Feni, means the Phenic 
or Pheenician dialect of the Irish.) 

Bochart’s Hebrew version of the first ten lines of Plautus’ Monologue. 

A ON WIT NN 

NNT PIN Saw WD NIT 

:on naw> ov 19:3 

ow 15 7039 on Seve cum coy 


To shew the difference between Bochart’s version and pure Hebrew, 
we exhibit a translation of the same passage into what we believe 
to be pure and classical Hebrew, without any mixture of Chaldee or 
Samaritan ; as follows :— 


Another version of the same, in pure Hebrew, 
ow 1 naw sna 


* We omit the Hebrew translation of Petit, for the reasons assigned by Bryan 
Walton, (after Grotius) in the 17th and 18th pages of the third Prolegomena to his 
Polyglott, (vol. i. edition of 1657.) Much of the confusion in this passage of Plau- 
tus, is owing to the transcribers, (or perhaps Plautus himself) inserting the vowels or 
the vowel points, which, undoubtedly, was not the early custom of the Pheenicians 
or the Hebrews; however convenient these points may now be, to fix the ancient 
traditionary reading and pronunciation, an use of them, which we are not at this 
day disposed to deny ; but this would, undoubtedly, multiply the chances of error. 
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The following is the version of Bochart, converted into pure Chaldee. 


To this, we have annexed, in the common character, the sounds of the 
words as accurately as we are able, that the reader may observe the va- 
If he be acquainted with that oriental language, as good 


riations. 


Hebreans generally are, he can do this better for himself. 


Chaldee version of the same. E 


hoden diaro rachtsono vealoheen aloho caudom atsle 

ouvde iistsalcho besahadahon eshtonobe yass lakimo 

anishoun medou oubonoussee beree lashazvoon 

souph daleith seechlossnon oobarouach eloho behheilhoun 
yassvossee laeetousov ulpho Antidamarchon milcadmin 
chashocho shouchnayo lachboorass isschabar baram kimudoee 
maduri tamon shavee Agerstocles bri aray sagee shemo nafkas 
guraio rachimo ari hoo oss elohee nisrashmo tamon passouree 
tamon baaryo issyosuph ari lee chave sahad 


shemi li haisgalee eshalohee istachlohee magocrtee betrah oll anash 


The pronunciation of the Hebrew of Bochart, given by himself, in 
the usual Roman character, is as follows. 
to assist the reader in comparing it with the Punic, as before given in 
the same character. 


. Na eth eljonim oceljonoth secorath jismechum zoth 

. Chi melachai jithemu; mats lia midda barehem iski. 

. Lephuro nath eth beni eth jad adi ubenothai. 

. Berva rob sellahem eljonim ubimesuratehem. 

Beterem moth anoth othi helec Antidamarchon, 

. Is sajada li: Beram tippel eth chele sechinatham leophel. 
. Eth ben amis dibbur tham necot nave Agorastocles. 

. Othem anuthi hu chior seeli choe; zoth nose. 

. Binni ed chi lo haelle gebulim lasabeth tham. 

. Bo di ale thera inna; Hinno esal im mancar lo sem. 


"he coincidence here is so striking as to leave the question out of 
doubt: except that as we know the Samaritan character and language 
to be more affianced to the Pheenician than the comparatively modern 
Hebrew, a quere may suggest itself, why was this passage not rendered 


We have numbered the lines 
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in Samaritan instead of the impure language employed by Bochart ? 
To satisfy the reader on this point, we furnish him with Bochart’s Latin 
version converted into pure Samaritan, of which we have given the En- 
glish pronunciation verbum verbo, as near as our hearing could catch, 
and our pens express the sound. But there is great difficulty and cor- 
responding uncertainty in expressing an ancient oriental in a modern 
language. 
The Latin versions of Plautus and of Bochart are as follows : 


Latin version, in the common editions of Plautus. 


. Deos Deasque veneror, qui hance urbem colunt, 
. Ut, quod de mea re huc veni, rite venerim: 
. Measque ut gnatas et mei fratris filium 

. Reperire me simtis ; Dii vostram fidem 

. Que mihi surrepte sunt, et fratris filium. 

. Sed hic mihi antehac hospes Antidamas fuit. 
. Eum fecisse aiunt, sibi quod faciundum fuit. 

. Ejus filium hie predicant esse Agorastoclem. 
. Deum hospitalem et tesseram mecum fero. 

. In hisce habitare monstratum est regionibus. 
. Hos percontabor qui hue egrediuntur foras. 


— 


Eorundem versio fer? ad verbum: (that is, of Bochart’s Hebrew.) 


. Rogo deos et deas qui hane regionem tuentur 

. Ut consilia mea compleantar. Prosperum sit ex ductu eorum, negotium meum 

. Ad liberationem filii mei e manu predonis, et filiarum mearum. 

. Dii (inquam id prestent) per spiritum multum qui est in ipsis, et per providen- 
tiam suam. 

. Ante obvium diversari apud me solebat Antidamarchus 

. Vir mihi tamiliaris: sed is eorum ceetibus junctus est, quorum habitatio est in 
caligine. 

. Filium ejus constans fama est ibi fixisse sedem Agarastoclem (nomine) 

Sigillum hospitii mei est tabula scripta, cujus sculptura est Deus meus: id fero. 

. Indicavit mihi testis eum habitare in his finibus. 

10. Venit aliquis per portam hance: ecce eum: rogabo numquid noverit nomen. 


m 


oo 


st 


Here follows the Samaritan version of a friend, with the cor- 
responding English pronunciation of the words, and their meaning 
in our language. The Samaritan language is written from right to 
left like the Hebrew, the Chaldee, &c.: but in the following translation 
of the Monologue in Plautus, it has been deemed more convenient to 
write it over the English words in the usual direction of English writing. 
The letter A is strongly and gutturally aspirated as in the Spanish, 
German, and Irish. 
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(Explanation of the engraved plate annexed.) 


eshal malohham __ vialoos houssa aro hodan 
request ofthe Gods and Goddesses protectors of the country this 

leera heshbossi befeetsoosom _leera oovdee 

to fulfil mydesign by their aid to fulfil § my occupation 

lapoorkan bree oobrousi madou ketoofom 
for the liberation of my son and my daughters from the hand of their robber 
bareehom alono oobamisro almo 

by their influence high and by providence infinite 

Antidamarchoun tate haskal _leesgar yasi 

Antidamas formerly used todwell with me a 

kaanash rahmoi shovak tofal yas goovrayoshohni _hashiho 
asaman ofmyacquaintance, but heassociated with people whodwell indarkness 
nefax_ sheemo boro halo bro Agorstocles shovou tamon goorto 
itis spread areport great that hisson Agarstocles fixed there a dwelling 
pasouree tamon kova elohee seemon  oolfo-guveen savoul- 

my tablet there iscarved my God atoken hospitality bears 

sahad havee lee halo yosar baariyim tamon 

awitness informed me that he sat himself in the territories there 

gvar oaal beittaar etbounnou eshal han hakam yas-shmo 


somebody comes thro’ the gate Iobservehim Iwill ask if he knoweth his name. 


N. B. To the Reader.—The last word of the ninth line in the engraved plate 
(beittaar) belongs and should be placed between the second and the third words of 
the tenth line, as it is in the translation. The word and the space where it ought to 
be, are referred to iy the plate by two points. 
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We now give the version of Major Vallancey, from the 8th Number 
of the Collectanea Hibernica, p. 310; 1781: omitting his verbal trans- 


lation, his annotations and authorities. 


This Irish version has been, 


in substance, authenticated by O’Connor, in his Chronicles of Erin, vol. 
1, p. cexli. 1822, but with such variations as induce us to give both of 
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(Explanation of the engraved plate annexed.) 


eshal malohham vialoos houssa aro hodan 
Irequest ofthe Gods and Goddesses protectors of the country _ this 

leera heshbossi befeetsoosom __leera oovdee 

to fulfil mydesign by their aid to fulfil my occupation 

lapoorkan bree oobrousi madou ketoofom 

for the liberation of my son and my daughters from the hand of their robber 
bareehom alono oobamisro almo 

by their influence high and by providence infinite 

Antidamarchoun tata haskal _leesgar yasi 

Antidamas formerly used todwell with me 7 

kaanash rahmoi shovak tofal yas goovrayoshohni hashiho 
asaman ofmyacquaintance, but heassociated with people whodwell indarkness 
nefax sheemo boro halo bro Agorstocles shovou tamon goorto 
itis spread areport great that hisson Agarstocles fixed there a dwelling 
pasouree tamon kova elohee seemon  oolfo-guveen savoul— 

my tablet there iscarved my God atoken hospitality bears 

sahad havee lee halo yosar baariyim tamon 

awitness informed me that he sat himself in the territories there 

gvar oaal beittaar etbounnou _ eshal han hakam yas-shmo 


somebody comes thro’ the gate LIobservehim Iwill ask if he knoweth his name. 


N.B. To the Reader.—The last word of the ninth line in the engraved plate 
(beittaar) belongs and should be placed between the second and the third words of 
the tenth line, as it is in the translation. The word and the space where it ought to 
be, are referred to in the plate by two points. 
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We now give the version of Major Vallancey, from the 8th Number 
of the Collectanea Hibernica, p. 310; 1781: omitting his verbal trans- 
lation, his annotations and authorities. This Irish version has been, 


in substance, authenticated by O’Connor, in his Chronicles of Erin, vol. 


1, p. ecxli. 1822, but with such variations as induce us to give both of 
when we have so done. the reader will hew- 
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We now give the version of Major Vallancey, from the 8th Number 


of the Collectanea Hibernica, p. 310; 1781: omitting his verbal trans- 


la 
in 
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tion, his annotations and authorities. This Irish version has been, 
substance, authenticated by O’Connor, in his Chronicles of Erin, vol. 
p- cexli. 1822, but with such variations as induce us to give both of 


these Irish translations: when we have so done, the reader will have 
before him all that is necessary, in our opinion, to satisfy his own mind 
upon this curious question ; and, so far as we know, a fuller view of the 
subject than can be found elsewhere. 


en 


9 
10 


Major Vallancey’s Version. 


PLAUTUS. 
. Nyth al o nim ua lonuth sicorathissi me com syth 
. Chim lach chunyth mum ys tyal mycthi barii im schi. 
IRISH. 


. N’iaith all o nimh uath lonnaithe! socruidhse me com sith 
Omnipotent, much dreaded Deity of this country! assuage my troubled mind. 


. Chimi lach chuinigh! muini is toil, miocht beiridh iar mo scith 


Support of feeble captives! being now exhausted with fatigue, of thy free will guide 
me to my children. 


PLAUTUS. 


. Lipho can ethyth by mithii ad edan binuthii 
. Byr nar ob syllo homal o nim! ubymis isyrthoho. 


IRISH. 


. Liomhbtha can ati bi mitche ad éadan beannaithe 


O let my prayers be perfectly acceptable in thy sight. 


. Biar nar ob siladh umhal; o nimh! ibhim a frotha 
An inexhaustible fountain to the humble, O Deity let me drink of its streams ‘ 


PLAUTUS. 


. Byth lym mo thym noctothii nel ech an ti daisch machon 
. Ys i de lebrim thyfe lyth chy lys chon temlyph ula. 


IRISH. 


. Beith liom! mo thaime noctaithe, niel ach an ti daisic mach coinne 


Forsake me not! my earnest desire is now disclosed, which is only that of recovering 
my daughters. 


. Is ide leabhraim tafach leith chi lis con teampluibh ulla 


This was my fervent prayer, lamenting their misfortunes in thy sacred temples. 
PLAUTUS. 


. Uth bynim ys diburt hynn o cuthnu Agorastocles 


. ¥the man eth ibychirsae lycoth sith nasa. 


IRISH. 


. Uch bin nim i is de beart inn a ccomnuithe Agorastocles ! 
Oh bounteous Deity! it is reported here dwelleth Agorastocles ! 


. Itche mana ith a chithirsi; leicceath sith nosa 
Should my request appear just, here let my disquietudes cease’ 


PLAUTUS. 
- Buini id chillu ily gubi lim la si bithym 
- Bo dyalyther aynnym mysly mono chet! us im. 
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IRISH. 


9. Buaine na iad cheile ile: gabh liom an la so bithim’ ! 
Let them be no longer concealed; O that I may this day find my daughters ! 


10. dileachtach nionath n’ isle, mon cothoil us im 
hey will be fatherless, and preys to the worst of men, unless it be thy pieasure I 


Here follow the six lines untranslated by Bochart. From Mocine- 


gus’ edition :— 
PLAUTUS. 

11. Ec anolim uolanus succur ratim misti atticum esse 

12. Concuvitu mabel lo cutin bean tla cant chona enuses 

13. Huic esi lec pan esse, athi dm as con alem in dubart felo no buthe ume 

14. Celt um co mu cio lueni! ateni mano suber r benthyach Agorastoclem. 

15. Ex te se ane che na soctalia eli cos alem as dubert ar mi comps, 

16. Uesptis Aod ernec lic tor bo desiussum lim nim co lus. 


IRISH. 


11. Ece al o nim uath lonnaithe! socair-ratai mitche aiticimse 
12. Con cuibet mea bail le cuta bean tlait le caint con inisis, 
13. Huch! caisi leice piann esse athi dam, as con ailim in dubart felo no buthe ume 


14. Celt uaim c’a mocro luani! athini me, an subha ar beannuath Agorastocles. 
i5. Fee te a neach no soichle uile cos ailim as dubairt ar me compais, 
16. Is bidés Aodh eineach lic Tor, ba desiughim le mo nimh co lus. 


ENGLISH. 
11. But mighty and terrible Deity, look down upon me! fulfil the prayers I now offer 


unto Thee, 
12. Without effeminate deceit or rage, but with the utmost humility I have represented 


my unfortunate situation. 
13. Oh! the neglect of this petition will be death to me; let no secret disappointment 
befall me. 
14. Hide not from me the children of my loins, and grant me the pleasure of recovering 


Agarstocles. 
15. Behold, O Deity, these are the joys I earnestly pray for, take compassion on me, 
16. And grateful fires on stone towers, will I ordain to blaze to Heaven. 


The reading of these six lines, adopted by Bellerman and Bothe, is 
so different from the above, that I am tempted to give them, with the 
translation from Bothe. Plaut. vol. iti. p. 74. 


11. Yth elonim velonoth siccorathi motsim atticym meese 

12. Cancu biti mabel locutim beanut li, lacham tchona enus is. 

13. Hoi chsi lec po! anasse athar mas, conu elonim deberi tefelo na beth imi. 
14. Coltam com ucro; lu anu et eni meab hoso ubere ben haac Bagorastocles. 
15. Hatte leanach oni soth, eli ialei, cosalim dubar termi com: psu spatai. 

16. Ha od aanec lictor bedes assam limno mkilus. 


O spes hue venias! Haud invitus ego perferam molestias, modo vos Dii negotium 
meum adjuvetis curetisque id quod precor maternalem domum. 

Quisque probus exsurgat et precetur: utinam Dii exaudiant lamentationem patris 
innocentia#, dignoscantque nepotem ope Agorastoclis. 

Inclinamini ad querelam miseria hujus, Dii mei auxilii, cumulantes beneficiun 


vestrum ! 
Euge, larga tune afferam sacrificia de frumento horrei in laudem ! 


Under these circumstances of discrepancy, we have no hesitation in 
preferring the reading and the version of Mocinegus and Vallancey, as 
being far more in harmony with the subject matter. 


* 
if 
\ 
if 
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The following translation of the first five lines of the Punic of Plautus, 
by O’ Connor, in his Chronicles of Erin, 1822, vol. 1, p. cexli. contains 
some variations from Vallancey, but none of any moment. However, 
that the reader may have before him, under one view, the substance of 
all that is known concerning this Monologue, we have thought fit to add 
O’Connor’s version: his authority, (none better; corroborates Vallan- 
cey, who, from 1781 to the present day, has never been contradicted, 
so far as we know, by any of his own countrymen, to whom his speci- 
men of their native language has been so long publicly submitted. 

According to O’Connor’s computation of chronology, which we 
neither believe to be sufficiently well authenticated, nor are we inclined 
formally to dispute, Carthage was founded 883 years before Christ. 
The colony of Iberians had emigrated from Gallicia to Eri, (Ireland,) 
123 years before the building of Carthage: the people of Sidon and of 
Carthage had no communication with Ireland from 1006 before Christ. 
To us, all this is very apocryphal: but as to the similarity or rather the 
sameness of the Punic of Plautus and the Bearla-Feni of Ireland, we 
hold it impossible to doubt. 

In the following version, the first line is the Punic of Plautus; the 
second line is the Irish of O’Connor; the third line is his English trans- 


lation. 


Pl. 
Eng. 


Pi. 
O'C. 
Eng. 


Pl. 
Eng. 


Pl. 
orc. 
Eng. 


Pl. 
orc. 
Eng. 


1. 


Nith al o nim ua lonuth sicorathissi ma com syth 
An iath al anim uaillonnac socruidd se me com sit. 


O mighty splendor of the land, renowned, powerful; let him quiet me with 
repose. 


2. 
Chim lach chunyth mumys tyal mycthii imi schi 
Cim laig cungan muin is toil mo iocd bearad iar mo egit. 


Help of the weary captive, instruct me, according to thy will, to recover 
my children after my fatigue. 


3. 

Liph o can etyth by mythii ad #din binuthi, 

Libh a cain atac be mitis, ad eaden beannuigte, 

With thee, O let a pure hope be, in due season, in thy blessed presence. 
A. 

Byr nar ob sillo homal o nym ubym I sirthoho, 

Bir nar ob sillad uimal a nim, ibim a srota 


Deny not a drop of the fountain to the humble, O splendor, I drink at the 
streams. 


5. 
Byth-lym, mo thime nocto, thii ne lech anti dias ma chon, 
Bi tu le me, mo time nocta, ni leg tu onta dis mo coine. 


Be propitious, my fear being respectfully revealed, suffer not my miserable 
daughters to be stained with poilution. 
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The Irish Bearla-Feni, and the Punic or Carthaginian are either the 
same language, or these manifest similarities are merely accidental 
coincidences, or two of the most learned and respectable of the Irish 
nation have appealed, uncontradicted, to their countrymen in favour of 
a gross imposture, which thousands could have detected. The two last 
of the alternatives are too wild to be admitted ; and the first must be the 
acknowledged conclusion from the facts above exposed. When, and 
how the Punic or Fenic, was first introduced in Ireland, we have, at 
present, no satisfactory authority to rest upon; we therefore decline 
giving an opinion. Having thus furnished the reader with the facts 
that tend to prove an affinity between the Punic and the Irish, and be- 
tween these and the impure Hebrew of Bochart, and enabled him to 
decide for himself of the resemblances between the Punic, the correct 
Hebrew, the pure Chaldee, and the Samaritan, we submit this disquisi- 
tion to his better judgment, without further remark. 


| | 
| 
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Art. II.—Legal Outlines, the Substance of a Course of Lec- 
tures now delivering in the University of Maryland, by Davip 
HorrMaNn. Inthree volumes. Vol. i. Baltimore. Edward 
J. Coale, 1829. 


WE could not help exclaiming as we opened this book, and 
cast our eyes hastily over some of its pages, Dit immortales! 
quam tu longe juris principia repetis. But if the objection pre- 
sented itself to us at the first glance, it has only been confirmed, 
and sanctioned by a deliberate perusal of the whole work. We 
doubt, very much, whether Atticus himself who was good enough 
to waive this objection in the Dialogue de Legibus, in conside- 
ration of what he is pleased to regard as the very interesting 
character of Tully’s adscititious or subsidiary speculations, would 
have digested the enormous mass of irrelevant matter which has 
been huddled together in the volume before us. We regret, 
exceedingly, that this first part of Mr. Hoffman’s work is so 
grievously obnoxious to this criticism, as (we fear) not a little to 
endanger its reputation for useftlness and ‘‘cast ominous con- 
jecture on the whole success.” We regret it, because we can say, 
with perfect candour, that—grave as this objection undoubtedly 
is to the value of the book as a book—we have conceived, even 
from this faulty performance, the highest respect for the learn- 
ing and ability of the author, and been led to entertain no incon- 
siderable expectations in regard to the forthcoming volumes. 
Wherever he has touched, in the course of these pages, upon 
any strictly /egal question, he has shown himself thoroughly 
versed in all the learning connected with it. We shall take oc- 
casion to exemplify this remark in the sequel. Indeed, we make 
no scruple of predicting that—should the remaining titles of the 
works be executed as well as from the specimens alluded to, 
we are induced to hope they will be, Mr. Hoffman's contribu- 
tion to the fund of elementary education in the law, will be pre- 
ferable to any thing of the kind that has yet seen the light on 
this side of the Atlantic. His views are distinguished by a com- 
prehensive philosophy, and his analysis conducted with a logical 
and scientific method, rarely to be met with in works of this 
class. Even in the discussion of those topics which seem to us 
out of place here, or unworthy of a place any where, he has done 
as much as is generally expected of elementary writers. Our 
objection is not so much to the manner or the guise in which 
they appear as to their appearing at all. We think it a fatal 
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defect in them, that neither directly nor indirectly, neither in 
business nor in speculation, neither at the bar nor in the closet, 
nor yet in the moot-club, can they be made to answer any one 
practical good purpose. Nihil ad edictum pratoris. ‘They have 
no sort of connexion with edict, decree or rescript—they throw 
no light upon principles—they lead to no consequences—they 
furnish no topics of argument—no illustrations by analogy—no 
helps or ornaments, in short, of forensic or philosophical discus- 
sion inthe law. ‘“ Legal Outlines” is a misnomer. They are 
not more legal than they are any thing else. If they were com- 
pletely filled up they would cover a large segment of the circle 
of science. For an institutionary treatise in jurisprudence, we 
really think this part of the work looks rather too much like 
the vade-mecum of one of those literary knight errants, who used 
a few centuries ago to roam about from university to university 
in quest of disputes de omni scibili. 

Before we proceed further, however, with our remarks on this 
head, we will let our author open his own case :— 


“* The volume here offered to the public, and two others by which it 
will be followed, are designed to contain the substance of an extensive 
course of lectures on law, which the author is delivering in the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. The present publication embraces ouly the initiatory 
title of the course, of which the entire scheme was stated in a syllabus, 
published in the year 1821, which contains eleven titles. It is far from 
being intended, however, to test the indulgence of the public, or add to 
the redundancy of the press by a proportionate number of volumes. The 
work is presented with unaflected diffidence, being dedicated more es- 
pecially to students, to whom its utility will be more manifest, it is 
hoped, when the publication of the remaining volumes shall display 
the whole design. The work will contain, it is believed, the only ana- 
lytical outline which has yet appeared of the entire body of jurisprudence 
proper to be studied in this country, and may thus prove advantageous 
in rendering the student’s transition to the ‘ Commentaries’ less abrupt 
than usual. Though there are many excellent elementary works on 
the laws of England, none of them have aimed at presenting a coup 
d’ wil of the entire science of jurisprudence. The object of these ‘ Out- 
lines’ is to furnish the law student with a concise and orderly view of 
every branch of that vast system, the details of which are to occupy 
him through life. His future studies may, perhaps, be facilitated by a 
survey, as it were, of the geography of a vast region ; with its numerous 
boundaries, divisions and subdivisions ; its minute and devious paths, 
in which it may be consoling to know that if he wanders long, it is not 
without method and aim. 

** Jn this preliminary volume, the student will find the elements of Na- 
rTurAL, and Fevpat Jurisprxupence. These may serve as 
a basis to his future researches, not only into the laws and institutions 
of England and of this country, but in that great code which regulates 


ia 
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the communion of nations ; as well as that vast body of ‘ written reason,’ 
the Roman Civil Law, together with the various systems of continental 
jurisprudence erected, in part, on its foundations. The topics have been 
treated in a method not so strictly concise and analytical as will be ne- 
cessary in discussing those which are embraced in the remaining vo- 
lumes. This difference in the mode of treating the two great divisions 
of the work has been preferred because the important and extensive 
learning of ethical, political and feudal law is too apt to be neglected by 
the student, who searcely thinks he has commenced bis legal studies tll 
he begins the perusal of his Blackstone and Coke, his Hargrave and 
Preston ; authors, indeed, eminently distinguished in the peculiar mu- 
nicipal jurisprudence of England, but who, with many others on like 
subjects, are by no means sufficient to make a ‘ripe scholar’ in the law. 
These subjects have been treated by a large class of writers, many of them 
entitled, not merely to his passing respect but to his serious study. The 
student, if he fiads no more in these volumes, will at least find pointed 
out to him the purest sources of information, in every department of bis 
science. 

* The second and third volumes will treat of the elements of the Mu- 
nicipal Law, in its most extended sense ; including various titles of Bri- 
tish, American and Roman law which have been scarcely alluded to by 
the profound and accomplished commentator on the laws of England ; 
together with several auxiliary subjects. ‘To embrace the analysis of a 
subject so extensive within the limits of two volumes, will necessarily 
require much condensation, and a manner considerably different, as be- 
fore remarked, from that which is adopted in the present volume. In an 


‘analysis of this kind, nothing is to be omitted, yet nothing, however im- 


portant and difficult, can be very fully explained. ‘The classification 
must be comprehensive, natural and clear; the definitions ample but 
cautious ; the examples frequent and illustrative ; so that the whole may 
present a philosophical contour of the entire system.” Pref. v.-vii. 


From the tenor of these remarks, as well as from the heads 
or titles of the different chapters, we certainly laid our account 
with finding, in this part of the work, a treatise a la Puffendorf 
and Burlamaqui. But Mr. Hoffman, although far from want 
ing, in a due respect for those very worthy and approved good 
masters of trite morality and orthodox twaddle has occasionally 
deviated, and that in uo slight degree, from this primitive stand- 
ard. The first lecture, for instance, turns upon the origin and 
nature of man, and of his physical and moral constitution. In 
the outset of it we are informed that ‘ man is evidently a being 
composed of a growing, vital and sentient substance, denomi- 
nated body, and of a subtile and immaterial something called 
soul.” ‘The adventurous novelty of this proposition calls for 
the strictest proof, and accordingly it is presented to us in various 
lights, and the opinions of philosophers in regard to it are ad- 
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duced and censured with all the elaborate formality of a scho- 
lastic diatribe. Physiology and psychology, natural history and 
natural religion, liberty and necessity—“ fixed fate, free will, 
foreknowledge absolute,” &c.—such are the grim shadows that 
flit about the portals of Mr. Hoffman’s forum. 


Primum ante vestibulum, ipsisque in faucibus—Orci ? 


The young student who is supposed to have finished his acade- 
mical course, and is now aspiring to tread in the footsteps of Mans- 
field and of D’ Aguesseau, sets out with Kant and Richerand, with 
Cuvier and Haiy,with Jonathan Edwards and Thomas Aquinas 
for his guides. We own ourselves utterly at a loss to perceive 
how ‘it becomes so essential [for a lawyer] to ascertain cor- 
rectly the criterions which distinguish mind from matter, animal 
life from vegetable life ; animal instinct from vegetable instinct ; 
animal and vegetable life from intellectual life ; instinct from 
sensation, and sensation from perception or intelligence.” For 
all practical purposes, surely these distinctions are obvious 
enough even to the vulgar eye, as they are, indeed, assumed or 
slighted by the majority of the learned themselves. Or does 
Mr. Hoffman—can he really persuade himself that “false theo- 
ries and crude notions in physics, generate false theories in mo- 
rals, and consequently in jurisprudence ;” and, ‘that this very 
neglect or want of properly distinguishing between beings o1- 
ganized and unorganized, animal and vegetable, intelligent and 
unintelligent, has proved a fruitful source of mischievous error ?”’ 
If Mr. Martin, the Wilberforce of brutes, who has done so much 
to meliorate the condition of our dumb fellow-creatures in Eng- 
land, were to insist upon a belief in the metempsychosis and a 
profound study of the Pythagorean philosophy as an indispensa- 
ble qualification for a seat in Parliament, we should only smile 
at a peace of extravagance, very naturul and therefore very par- 
donable in a fanatical homme-d-systéme. But what should we 
say of a lecturer, who, in the cool shades of academic life, should 
be “infected with like heat,” and gravely exact a compliance 
with that fantastic notion, as an essential requisite of a generous, 
practical discipline for the future hopes of a nation ? 

To shew that we are not exaggerating the importance which 
Mr. Hoffman attaches to his opinion upon this subject, it is only 
necessary to mention a few of the topics which he has touched 
upon. "Thus at p. 14, a saying of “the celebrated Linneus,” 
“that minerals grow, vegetables grow and live, animals grow, 
live and feel,” is quoted and pronounced “rather euphonic than 
sound.” Then follows a system of classification, of which the 


a 
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object is ‘to assist the student's [the /aw student’s] future in- 
quiries [what is to become of Coke and Plowden ¢] by presenting 
him an outline, which at a proper season [in term time, we sup- 
pose] he may fill up by his own researches.” It is true that, 
as our author himself confesses, ‘“‘the criterions which distin- 
guish the mineral, vegetable and animal creations from each 
other, are at this time [at what time were they not?] pretty 
well understood.”’ But as young inquirers after truth, especi- 
ally young students of law, are apt to be afflicted with an imper- 
tinent curiosity about ‘things remote from use, obscure and 
subtle,” which ought to be gratified, he pursues the subject a 
little further into its details, and indoctrinates his readers as 
follows :— 


** As to the instances in which it has been found difficult to say with 
certainty whether they were mineral, vegetable or animal, we shall enu- 
merate only a few to serve as examples of the nature of the doubt. 

* First, then. Corals and sponges were, at one time, referred by 
Beaumont and Woodward to the head of mineral substances; by Ray 
and Lister to that of vegetables; and finally, under the patronage of 
of the learned Mr. Parkinson and others, they have assumed the rank 
of animais. 

** Secondly. On the other hand some vegetables have for a time been 
regarded as minerals. Of this we have an example in the Fontinella 
Antepyretica, so named from its being a moss of such peculiar hardness 
as to resist fire, and to be often made use of by the poor in the north of 
Europe, as a lining for their chimneys, instead of mortar. We find 
another example in a species of moss called Byssus, which, on being 
subjected to a red heat, becomes vitrified, instead of consuming, as 
other vegetable substances do. 

“Thirdly. In the Asbestos we find what is called the connecting 
links between the mineral and vegetable world. The fracture of this 
mineral is in parallel filaments, not unlike those often found in wood. 

“Fourthly. In the Polypus, on the other hand, we see the being 
pointed out by some as the link which unites the animal with the vege- 
table creation. It is, indeed, a very extraordinary animal, being propa- 
gated like a vegetable, by slips or shoots. If cut into any number of 
pieces, each piece becomes in a short time, a distinct and perfect’animal. 
It may be turned inside out, with little or no disturbance of its healthy 
action. It is without sex, and appears to be as regardless of size, as it 
is of all the other usual harmonies of animal nature, having the power 
of enlarging or contracting its volume at pleasure, many hundred times 
its accustomed bulk. 

‘“* Many other of these anomalies might be enumerated, but enough 
have been stated for our purpose.” pp. 21-22. 


As for unorganized bodies, it is no hard matter it would 
seem, to distinguish them from organized, ‘ be the latter ani- 
mal or vegetable,” but the difficulty is to adjust ‘with unerring 
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certainty,” the boundaries between animals and vegetables. 
We trust, therefore, that our inquisitive catechumens will be 
impressed with a suitable measure of gratitude for the following 
attempt to settle that very important and fundamental doctrine 
of jurisprudence. 


* The criterions which have been supposed by different writers, to be 
peculiar to animal life, and to separate it clearly from vegetable life, 
are, 1. Locomotion; 2. A stomach, intestines, and an alimentary 
canal; 3. The yielding of ammonia on analysis; 4. A limited intelli- 
gence, called perception; 5. Nourishment from organised matter alone ; 
6. Sensation; 7. Muscularity; 8. Voluntary motion. Each of these 
has been relied on as the sure criterion, and all bave been denied by 
some one or other, to be certain tests. A volume would scarce suffice 
to unfold the arguments which have been adduced for and against these 
supposed attendants on animality. A word or two, however, is all that 
can be allowed us, who, it is to be feared, have already trespassed too 
long on what some may think appropriated grounds. 

1. Locomotion has been denied to be the test, because there are 
plants which possess a locomotive faculty, whilst on the other hand, 
there are several instances in which it is denied to animals. Should the 
former-fact, however, be questioned, it is quite certain that the latter is 
true, as we find is the case with corals, corallines, oysters, muscles, 
sponges, Kc. 

2. The stomach, &c. have been denied to be this long sought for 
criterion, because the mere form of the instrument or organ of digestion 
is not sufficient to constitute an essential difference, particularly as 
vegetables possess a power and organs so similar in their operations, as 
to be scarcely distinguishable ; and animals, on the other hand, are in 
several instances either wholly without these organs, or appear to be 
greatly if not wholly independent of their use. 

“© 3. Ammonia on analysis has likewise been found to be a very un- 
satisfactory criterion, since it is now ascertained that most vegetables 
yield, upon destructive distillation, a small portion of ammonia. 

** 4. Perception, or limited intelligence. This, although it is found 
in all animals,” &c. pp. 22-23. 


We are not without some apprehensions lest our readers may 
think that we have fastened upon a small part which is not in 
keeping with the rest of the work, for the purpose of exciting a 
prejudice against it. We trust, however, they know us to be 
incapable of such disingenuity at any time—more especially in 
relation to a gentleman for whom we profess, and towards whom 
we really do entertain an unfeigned and very high respect. The 
truth is, that two thirds at least of the volume before us is liable 
to a mixed charge of irrelevancy and triteness, and this we are 
ready to verify (if need be) by a scrupulous reference to chapter 
and verse. 
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Thus, the first and second chapters cover somewhat less than 
a hundred pages. The former treats of ‘the nature of man,” 
the latter ‘“‘of man in a state of nature.” As far as utility— 
we use the word in its most comprehensive acceptation—is con- 
cerned, it would puzzle Jeremy Bentham himself to settle their 
comparative pretensions. Of the former we have already fur- 
nished several specimens. If these have not satisfied our 
readers, we recommend to them the perusal of the whole chap- 
ter, but especially the discourse about articulate sounds and the 
surprising case of the dog that could pronounce every letter in 
the alphabet except three, as stated at p. 40. So those who 
doubt whether the intellectual capacity of man be greater than 
that of the brutes, will find it rigorously demonstrated at p. 38, 
and if any of our readers are unfortunate enough never to have 
regaled themselves with the famous logomachy about the free- 


dom of the will in its thousand forms of essay or folio, he may 


promise himself a sufficient gratification of his curiosity by 
reading from p. 45 to p. 61. In treating of the state of nature, 
of course the question whether it be a state of war is revived, 
and that old sinner, Hobbes, reprobated with a suitable degree 
of pious fervour. Then “it is immaterial [as we heartily agree 
it is] whether the state of nature ever had an actual existence 
or not,” (p. 73) for, as it is quaintly remarked, (p. 84) “if this 
perfect state ever existed for a short time, it was broken by the 
very first pair of human entities,” since even in paradise, the 
peace of a family could scarcely be preserved without certain 
‘rules and regulations.” Nay, ‘Mr. Plowden,”’ it seems, con- 
siders it as incontrovertible “that the only individual who can 
be said in any sense to have existed in a state of nature, was 
Adam before the formation of his wife.” He was afraid to 
venture any further, we opine, lest the falling out of the very 
first man with the very first woman, should appear to counte- 
nance in some degree the impious notions of Hobbes. It may 
not be amiss to remark, however, that Mr. Hoffman takes a dis- 
tinction upon this subject which is well worthy of consideration, 
viz. “that Eve also was in that state during the instant of time 
before she was subjected tothe authority and law of her husband.” 
He even entertains serious doubts whether the marital rights at- 
tached at all before the expulsion from paradise, when this plague 
was probably for the first time inflicted upon the fair sinner by 
way of penalty for her presumptuous curiosity. And at p. 93, we 
come finally to the conclusion that this same state of nature 
‘‘had in one sense an existence for scarcely a moment; not 
longer than while the first pair of human beings were delibe- 
rating, if, indeed, they did deliberate. whether they should yield 
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to the instinct within them and rush into the first embrace.” We 
shall not be expected to pursue the subject any further. Suffice 
it to add, that the account of what passed in that primordial 
state of society, is as precise and satisfactory as can be expected, 
eonsidering how very scanty the materials are that remain for 
writing its history. 

We object in the same way to the whole of the fifth lecture 
‘on civil government,” as dealing altogether in vague and in- 
applicable generalities. And so of other parts of the book. 
Thus in the eighth lecture ‘on the laws of nature applied to 
men as individuals whether in a state of nature or of society and 
government,” Mr. Hoffman has given the greatest possible lati- 
tude to his own speculations, at the very moment that he cen- 
sures others for a similar excess. Thus he very justly remarks 
that it is surprising how Puffendorf “ should have relapsed into 
all those extremely refined ethical disquisitions which confound 
the morals of the schoolmen with the positive, diplomatic and 
natural laws and institutions of nations,’ notwithstanding the 
excellent model which Grotius had left to his successors in these 
studies. Yet he proceeds straightway to retail all the theo- 
retical opinions—the idle and absurd imaginations—the deli- 
rantium somnia—which the ‘seething brains” of Rabbis and 
visionaries have conceived. For instance, “that curious topic 
of casuistical jurisprudents,”* whether deity is subject to the 
laws of nature—a question not much more absurd, to be sure, 
nor more idle, than the analogous one among the civilians, 
whether the despotism of the Ceesars ought to do homage to the 
laws which it created and changed at will. So too that very 
philosophic notion of the Talmudists, that God delivered orally 
to Adam, and subsequently to Noah and his sons ‘‘the whole of 
the law of nature, embraced in seven short and energetic pre- 
cepts, now of universal obligation’’—a little code considered by 
them as the matriz of the entire body of natural and moral law. 
Thence we are transported from theory to theory, from fiction 
to fiction, until we find ourselves in the midst of ‘‘ those shock- 
ing narratives of human depravity”—the fee-faw-fum of misun- 
derstood or apocryphal history and of the horror-breathing fig- 
ments of travellers—with which it is so easy to embellish a book 
of the “sketches of man.”” How at Babylon every woman had 
to prostitute herself once in her life, which gives occasion to our 
author to say that Herodotus was the father of lies, and to quote 
Cicero to prove it, p. 3383—how among the Sabeans a single 


* This word, as Mr. Randolph expresses it, does not belong to the language that 
we speak. 
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wife served a whole family, as Diodorus Siculus testifieth— 
how Zoroaster allowed parents and children to intermarry, and 
none but the offspring of such a union could belong to the order 
of the Magi—how the Spartans cast their infant children into a 
‘‘ murder-hole” on Mount 'Taygetus—how incest was enjoined 
by Moses and Solon, which leads very naturally to the inquiry 
whether incest is malum prohibitum or malum in se, “ a contro- 
versy not yet settled among casuists,” (p. 339) and into which 
Mr. Hoffman does not choose to enter minutely, although he 
pursues it through many pages—how ‘the accomplished Cato” 
lent his wife to Hortensius, as was the custom among the Ro- 
mans, “in order to improve the breed”—how the Tartars 
according to Hakluyt, have a strange custom among them, ‘for 
that when any man’s father deceaseth, he [the father ?] assem- 
bleth all his kindred and they eat him,” p.343—how, according 
to Picart, the people of Java used to sell their old men to the 
Anthropophagi—how the cannibals of Ireland were accustomed 
to serve up as a rare delicacy (oh! most direful refinement of 
gastronomy !) the mamme of women—how the Brazilians, with 
palates less exquisite, but equally perverted, fattened their pris- 
oners to feast on them—how the widows of African kings had 
to poison themselves on the demise of their lords—how the 
Mexicans adored an idol formed from every known seed, kneaded 
together with the blood of infants—and how there would be no 
end to this catalogue of ludicrous horrors, if the author did not 
stop short in mercy to his reader, who has already supped full 
of them. The remarks of Mr. Hoffman upon these monstrosities, 
are very judicious. They are somewhat in the spirit of Hume’s 
Dialogue, in which Palamedes, one of the interlocutors, endea- 
vours to reconcile many apparently irregular and anomalous 
usages and customs, to the great leading principles of reason and 
morality, and to shew that they furnish no inference whatever 
against the universality of what is called the law of nature, or 
the standard of right and wrong. A reader who has leisure to 
bestow upon such inquiries, cannot do better than refer to and 
meditate upon that most admirable essay of the first of British 
philosophers ; but what have such inguiries to do with the ele- 
ments of jurisprudence, properly so called ? 

In a word, we do not recollect ever to have met with a more 
striking exemplification, than is furnished by this volume, of the 
remark that American writers and speakers begin always at 
the very beginning— 


PrimAque ab origine mundi 
Ad mea perpetuum deducite tempora carmen. 
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We grieve that Mr. Hoffman has given the sanction of his 
example to this crying sin against good taste and common sense, 
which is, indeed, becoming an intolerable public nuisance. Such 
total want of all unity of purpose—of all simplicity and direct- 
ness in the conduct and execution of things that have some 
pretension to be considered as works of art—at least, of design— 
it is, we verily believe, impossible to match in the productions 
of any other people under the sun. It is almost inconceivable 
in a nation, more remarkable, perhaps, than any other, for 
promptitude, sagacity and address in the management of affairs. 
That arch-puritan, Oliver Cromwell, would seem to be the type 
and model of the country. Call upon an American for action, 
and you are sure to find him ready, skilful, decided and efficient. 
The common instruments of his art are too clumsy—its proces- 
ses too operose for his active genius, which is immediately laid 
under contribution for some labour-saving contrivance. Hence the 
patent-oflice—that great repository of Jonathan’s practical clev- 
erness—is already overcharged with its fruits. But call upon him 
for a specification of these very plans—for the rationale of his sim- 
plest operations, and you get out of him nothing but rigmarole or 
rhetoric. Fluit lutulentus—There is no end to his obscure and 
undistinguishing volubility. You are allowed no credit for any 
information on the subject of your inquiry. You must hear the 
whole story out, which is detailed, with dreadful cireumstanti- 
ality, on the true epic plan of interpolating into the matter in 
hand, a retrospective narration beginning at the origin of things. 
This vicious and disgustful redundancy besets us every where. 
Our compositions—our speeches, are the very reverse of Attic. 
We stand in most distressing need of the lime labor... Some of 
our recent state papers, which, to the scandal of the age, have 
been held up as models in their way, are a disgrace upon the 
country by their fustian and wire-drawn prolixity. We have 
ourselves listened to the arguments of eminent counsel in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, who seemed to have for- 
gotten entirely that the Judges of that high tribunal ought to be 
presumed to have read Blackstone’s Commentaries at least 
once in their lives. Congressional harangues—but the very 
name of them is enough, and we gladly dismiss the topic to 
return to Mr. Hoffinan’s book. 

We are aware that the example of Puffendorf and other wri- 
ters of the same school, especially in Germany, may be relied 
on as warranting the form and scope of the work before us. 'To 
this plea, we in the first place demur generally ; and, secondly, 
we reply, that, admitting it to have any validity at all, it,is nap 
plicable to the facts of the principal case. ‘lo begin with the 
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of our replication. Objectionable as the works referred to un- 
doubtedly are, we can still see in them some useful, practical 
bearing on ordinary legal questions. In the discussion of one 
of those important cases where the file affords no precedent, and 
the advocate is compelled to search for principles in a train of 
comprehensive reasoning by analogy and induction, these ele- 
mentary treatises suggest many a pregnant hint and many a 
striking illustration. For instance, we opened a little while 
ago, haphazard, Heineccius’ Prelections on Puftendorf, de Officio 
hominis et civis, and read the sixth chapter, of which the title 
is de Officio quorumlibet erga quoslibet et de non ledendis aliis— 
quite abstract enough in all conscience. In deducing the doc- 
trine, with that systematic exactness for which these writers are 
distinguished, the author brings us in § vil. to the very import- 
ant question, whether a man can be a trespasser merely by as- 
sent ex post facto—and decides it on unanswerable reasoning 
from his own premises, in the negative. Our common law books 
teach a different doctrine ; but if the question be considered as 
open in our courts, we have no doubt of a judgment in favour of 
the view of it taken by Heineccius.* This is one out of many 
similar examples of obvious practical utility. But what does it 
signify in any imaginable legal discussion, whether we believe in 
the liberty or necessity of human actions —or whether utility or 
a moral sense or sympathy be the rule of approbation and blame? 
or whether corals and sponges be minerals or vegetables '—or 
whether our species be properly associated by philosophers “ with 
the Simia Troglodytes or Angola Ape; with the Simia Satyrus or 
Ourang-Outang ; and with the Vespertilio Murinus or common 
bat ’’’—or whether, what is now the seat of honour, by the con- 
sent of all civilized nations, was, at some distant epoch, garnish- 
ed with the brutish appendage which Lord Monbodde so gra- 
tuitously attaches to it: 

But the works of the German writers are far from being mo- 
dels of perfection in this kind—very far indeed. The popula- 
rity and reputation which they enjoyed in the seventeenth and 
the earlier part of the last century, have left them entirely. La- 
ter writers have censured these treatises, and what is still worse, 
modern readers have suffered them to slumber undisturbed in 
the dust of their libraries, precisely for the very characteristics 


* It may be remarked that the authorities cited to support the common law doc- 
trine, seem scarcely to warrant the rule as laid down in Digests and Indexes. Litt. 
p. 278, puts the case of a diseisin, which is not a bare trespass, but a mode of acquir- 
ing property—and there undoubtedly, the person for whose benefit the disseisin has 
heen made, becomes a disseisor by ratifying it. 
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in which they resemble the volume before us. What is import- 
ant doctrine and salutary instruction in one age, may very 
well sink into truism in another.* These books were recom- 
mended at first by the sound principles of morality which 
they defend and inculcate, because the licentiousness of the 
times made it necessary to defend and inculcate sound princi- 
ples of morality. The Homily was borne with—was even ex- 
tolled—by those who fell asleep under it, in consideration of the 
influence which its truths were supposed to exercise over the 
ignorant and the reprobate. Mankind had been alarmed by 
Hobbes, Spinoza, and the rest of that “horrid crew” of liber- 
tines and atheists, and they were grateful to writers who stood 
up with the best intentions, and not altogether without effect, 
for the order of society and the dignity of human nature. Be 
this as it may, certain it is that this whole class of jurists—con- 
founding as they do ethics, and casuistry with the rights and ob- 
ligations which law defines, and which governments enforce— 
are fallen into neglect and oblivion, nor do we think it at all 
probable, that, in this frivolous and folio-hating age, they stand 
much chance of resuscitation. It is difficult to fix and ascer- 
tain by any abstract description, the boundaries that separate 
mere scholastic theory and dissertation from the legitimate phi- 
losophy of law—from those general views which are perfectly 
consistent with the shrewdest practical skill, and which form the 
proud distinction between enlightened jurists and great advo- 
cates, ‘the glory of the bar,” as Burke calls them, and the mob of 
narrow-minded, empirical, technical, nisi prius wranglers. But 
if we were required to point out the work in our language, which 
approaches more nearly than all otherstothe beau idéal of an ele- 
mentary treatise in jurisprudence, combining the various requi- 
sites of theory and practice in the most perfect harmony, we 
should, without hesitation, name Bell’s Commentaries on the 
Laws of Scotland. 

We would not be understood as underrating the importance of 
natural law, properly defined. But that is not the natural law 
of Puffendorf and Burlamaqui. What we designate by that ap- 
pellation is a sort of ideal standard of perfect theoretical justice, 
to which every code of laws ought to approximate as early as 
the circumstances of society will permit. We had occasion to 
remark ina former number of this Journal,? that in the progress 
of improvement there is a tendency in jurisprudence to what 


“ Cicero says of common places—nondum tritis nostrorum hominum auribus nec 
erudita civitate tolerabiles. There is still some hope for us. 
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philosophers call a synchretismus. ‘The general principles of 
equity and common sense which pervade all codes, and fortu- 
nately constitute the greater portion of them, become more firmly 
fixed, and more universally diffused. The technical rules—the 
arbitrary institutions—the eccentricand anomalous peculiarities 
of local custom or positive legislation are gradually exploded, 
while their place is supplied by forms and maxims more in har- 
mony with the reason of a cultivated age. Thus feudal tenures 
are inconsistent with the idea of property and the faith of obli- 
gations in a commercial country, and they accordingly never 
existed in these states—have been utterly abolished by some na- 
tions, and are fast giving way in all. No man of common capa- 
city can compare the Book of Fiefs with the Pandects, and 
doubt for a moment that the principles of the latter were, in this 
respect, a nearer approach to the standard of natural law, that 
is to say, of reason not infected with the pre-established preju- 
dices, or controlled by the policy, real or imaginary, of society. 
Let us take another example. By the law of the feud, the heir 
was not liable for any of the debts contracted by his immediate 
ancestor, because he took his estate not from him, but through 
him, from the original donor secundum formam doni. 'The Civil 
Law, before the time of Justinian, went into quite the other ex- 
treme. It made the heir, who once assumed the administration 
of an estate, responsible for all the debts of the testator, whether 
he had assets or no, upon the subtile fiction that he succeeded 
in omne jus defuncti.* Both these dispositions were manifest 
deviations from the standard of right reason or natural law, in 
compliance with arbitrary principles, and accordingly Justinian 
amended the one, and in the lapse of ages, positive legislation 
and judicial decision, have done much to explode or to modify 
the other. It is to this imaginary standard that Adam Smith 
alludes in a well known passage at the end of his Theory 
of Moral Sentiments. How much to be regretted is it that he 
did not execute the work of which he had conceived so happy 
an idea! What a glorious pendant would it have been to the 
Wealth of Nations ! 

‘It might have been expected, (says Mr. Smith) that the rea- 
sonings of lawyers upon the different imperfections and improve- 
ments of the laws of different countries should have given occa- 
sion to an inquiry into what were the natural rules of justice, 
independent of all positive institution. It might have been ex- 
pected that these reasonings should have led them to aim at 


__ * Inst. lib. ii. tit.19.§ 6. So we may compare our Common Law with the Civil. e.g. 
in the power which they respectively give to parents of disinberiting their children. 
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“4 establishing a system of what might properly be called natural 
hal jurisprudence, or a theory of the principles which ought to run 
Hai through, and to be the foundation of the laws of all nations. But 
though the reasonings of lawyers did produce something of . 
this kind, and though no man has treated, systematically, of the 
5 laws of any country, without intermixing in his work many ob- 
1 servations of this sort, it was very late in the world before any 
( such general system was thought of, or before the philosophy of 
laws was treated of by itself, and without regard to the particu- 


‘a lar institutions of any country.”” This honour he ascribes to 
b: ‘ Grotius, with what justice, it is foreign from our present purpose 
| to determine. 


i 7 Considered in this point of view, natural law stands in very 
much the same relation to any particular municipal code, in 

which the imaginary state of nature, according to Mr. Hoffman’s 
idea of it, as explained at pp. 78-80—stands towards the posi- 
tive institutions of society. The analogy which he borrows in 
this connexion from Mr. Plowden, of the application of geome- 
try to the subjects of mechanical philosophy, is eminently appo- 
site and striking. Motion, considered asa mathematical affec- 
tion or property, is strictly susceptible of demonstration. Only 
assume the laws which determine its intensity and direction to 
be ascertained and uniform, and it becomes as much an object of 
pure science as number and quantity. A Newton or a La Place, 
by thus taking for granted a few fundamental principles of phy- 
sics, might have gone on to deduce all their sublime conclusions 
without reference tothe actual existence of the material world, 
and to have built up a theoretical “ air-drawn” universe, as 
harmonious, as magnificent, as that of which their sound induc- 
tive philosophy has revealed and illustrated the mysterious laws. 
But the question, whether these speculative conclusions agreed 
with the phenomena of nature, would, after all, be one of fact, 
which could only be determined by experiment and observation, 
and it is this union of transcendental mathematics, in all their 
shadowy subtlety, and their endless concatenation of mutually de- 
pendent reasoning, with a patient and sober induction of facts, 
that constitutes the great triumph of modernscience. So, an ima- 
ginary code of laws may be formed—and every possible variety of 
! ‘ cases to which its principles would apply, be anticipated and de- 
cided, and a whole ideal corpus juris, with the responsa pruden- 

tum, and the equity of the pretor to explain and to temper its 
th positive rules, be arranged and systematized, though few or none 
i of its principles had ever been recognized in the practice of any 
i nation. Suppose this fictitious code to be, in all respects, con- 4 
7 formable to the dictates of right reason, and we have a perfect : 
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system of natural law. Should any liberal despot, however, as- 
sign to our imaginary legislator a territory for his experiment in 
codification, as Dionysius, it is said, was willing to have done by 
Plato, the chance is, that very great changes would have to be 
made in it, in order to accommodate its principles to existing 
circumstances. In other words, the law of nature will inevitably 
be modified by the policy of society.- We will only add on this 
part of the subject, that the remarks we have just made strikingly 
illustrate that analogy between jurisprudence and the exact 
sciences to which we adverted in a former article. It is plain 
that in any department of knowledge, founded altogether upon 
experiment and observation, such anticipated conclusions would 
be, in the last degree, absurd and fantastical. 

Another fault which we find with Mr. Hoffman’s manner of 
treating his subject is, his habit of marshalling a whole string of 
theories and opinions upon almost every point which he has oc- 
casion to discuss. We have not much objection to his doing 
so, (if he thinks even that necessary) in the case of writers of 
the first reputation and authority. But cué bono, disturb the 
slumbers of forgotten mediocrity, and trouble us with detailing 
things which every judicious reader will make it a point to for- 
get as soon as possible? Even in quoting from great men, 
there is a trifling, but when carried to such excess, a very dis- 
agreeable blemish in this volume. It is the cant with which 
Porson reproaches Travis. It consists in attaching an epithet to 
every name mentioned, and that not altogether in the discriminat- 
ing Homeric fashion. Thus we have ‘ Montesquieu’s immortal 
work,” and ‘the dllustrious author of the Spirit of Laws ;” “ the 
celebrated Francisco Suarez ;’’ ‘the celebrated Locke ;’’ “the 
illustrious Milton’; ‘that distinguished champion of the divine 
right of kings, Sir Robert Filmer.” (p. 378.) Fortemque Gyam, 
fortemque Cloanthum. Some of these epithets remind one of the 
index-maker who excited such unextinguishable disgust in Dr. 
Johnson, by his ‘ Milton, Mr. John.” 

Freely as we have felt ourselves bound to censure the imper- 
fections of the volume under review, it gives us great pleasure 
to repeat, that in spite of these, it furnishes abundant evidence 
of Mr. Hoffman’s ability as a lecturer on legal principles. We 
refer our readers for an example to the very judicious and 
philosophical remarks upon jurisdiction in Lect. vi. We will 
submit a long extract from this part of the work, in which the 
author lays down the true doctrine upon an important and some- 
what litigated point of public law. We are induced to do this, 
not only because it is due to Mr. Hoffman to exhibit a specimen 
of his best manner, but also because the subject involved in 
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the citation, not only deserves, but stands very much in need of 
further illustration. 


ie i “The jurisdiction or sovereignty of a state may exhibit itself in va- 
. rious forms, and may be exercised by various ministers. One man or 
many may exert it over the rest, and over the territory which they in- 
habit. It seems, then, to follow from this circumstance, and from the 
remarks just made on the nature of jurisdiction, that the change or dis- 
solution of a government does not destroy this sovereignty, and thereby 
reduce the members of the community to a state of nature. Hence, 
though the depository of its jurisdiction may be changed, the power it- 
i self resides in the nation at large: the taking of the sovereignty out of 
the hands of any particular person or persons, and even an utter uncer- 
t tainty where particularly to place it, can have no other effect than to 
a. reduce the community to that situation in which it was before the juris- 
a) diction was placed in special hands. For to the formation of a govern- 
ki ment two circumstances are requisite ; first, that a body of men shall 
4b unite to form a political society ; and secondly, that they shall have de- 
i termined in what form it shall be ruled: hence the social compact, and 
| 


the constitutional compact are two very distinct things. It appears, 
then, to be obvious that the dissolution of the government, which is the 
constitutional compact, cannot reduce the members to a state of nature, 
but merely to a state of social and civil union; in which case the sove- 
reignty has reverted to that abstract entity called the state or nation. 
When an event of this kind happens therefore, as it did in Rome, on 
| ae the expulsion of Tarquin; in England, on the decapitation of Charles ; 
in France, when they executed their king, and dissolved the government ; 
and in the United States, when we absolved ourselves from all allegiance 
to the British throne and nation, and declared ourselves independent : 
oy in all these cases, I say, the members of those states were, indeed, no 
i longer subject to the entire code regulating the political state, or form of 
Ht government. Still they were not without law, but remained under the 
iy general obligations resulting from the nature, ends and necessities of 
civil society ; and likewise subject to all the civil and criminal laws 

. which were not necessarily involved in the downfall of the political 
i state. In every case where such a dissolution occurs, the jurisdiction 
. a over the citizens at most results back to the source whence it came, and 
pt the collective body may either adopt a new and different constitution, 
( or dissolve even the social compact also. In such a case only would 
i they be reduced to the supposed primeval state of man, and could then 
: emerge from this state of nature only by uniting themselves to other 
communities, or by forming themselves into a new society, either pri- 
mary or civil. You perceive, then, not only that a dissolution of the 
ie ’ government leaves its members in a state of civil union, but that all the 
n| municipal or civil laws of that society remain in full operation, as far as 
they do not relate to the mere politicai state, which it was the design of 

the revolution tochange. And though these civil laws may have ema- 


5 nated from a particular form of government, and from a policy some- 
* what peculiar to such a form, the abolition of that forns does not per se 
a imply a repeal of those laws. ‘The ultimate sovereignty of all societies . 
i 
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must reside in the people. The constitutional compact, or form of gov- 
ernment, originated from them, with full powers in certain functionaries 
to enact, from time to time, such laws as should be deemed expedient. 
Now, if the people see fit to abolish the constitution, the laws which 
have been established by that government, having been virtually sanc- 
tioned by the people, are not annulled by the mere abolition of the goy- 
ernment by which they were expressly enacted. All laws, therefore, 
whether they concern things mala in se, or mala prohibita, remain in 
full force, and their violation would be punished according to such forms 
and by such functionaries as remained, or by such as should be subse- 
quently provided. A mere declaration by the people, that a monarchy 
or an aristocracy, for example, should no longer exist, but that all such 
delegated powers should revert to the people, would neither abolish ex- 
isting civil laws, nor deprive the judiciary, and various other depositories 
of power, of their right, nor lessen their duty to vindicate the laws. If 
the people indeed, by a proper declaration of their wishes, were expressly 
to abolish the whole, there can be no question but that the whole politi- 
cai fabric would be dissolved, and every individual would be placed in a 
mere state of nature, or, at most, of primary society. 

** Revolutions, under any system of melioration, are sufficiently preg- 
nant with evils, without those direful cousequences which would neces- 
sarily result from the doctrine we have impugned. We presume, there- 
fore, that public policy, and the implied wishes of the people would 
sanction the opinion, that all revolutions which do not expressly declare 
by the voice of the people, that all powers, of every kind, should revert 
to them, and that all laws should be abolished, could have but the effect 
to revoke those political powers which it appeared to have been the 
manifest design of the people to abolish, and to leave all other powers 
and laws in operation, so far as they can consistently operate, after the 
constitution or political state is annulled. We have dwelt the more on 
this point because, obvious as it certainly is, it has not been always prac- 
tically regarded, as the history of revolutions abundantly proves. In 
revolutionary times, when the passions are excited, there are men, and 
philosophers too, who boldly maintain that revolution implies a disso- 
lution of all compacts, government and laws ; that the people, in their 
majesty, are once more placed in a state of natural equality ; and that 
all responsibility, except to God, or to the people as in a state of nature, 
has terminated. In a country like ours, whose constitution and laws so 
manifestly originate from the people, and where the relations between 
that people and their functionaries are so clearly defined, we have little 
to apprehend from revolutions, should they occur ; and still less from 
such dangerous and disorganizing tenets as have sometimes disgraced 
revolutions in other countries. It was, nevertheless, proper that the 
ag doctrine of this subject should be clearly inculcated.” pp. 223- 
220. 


The doctrine which is thus expounded by Mr. Hoffman, may 
be branched out into a great variety of important questions. It 
applies for instance, to the interesting case of French Spoliations, 
which our government is, at this very moment, called upon to 
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settle by a diplomatic discussion. What constitutes the identity 
of a state? What is a revolution in the government, and how far 
does it affect the rights and duties of the body politic towards 
other bodies politic, or towards individuals ? At an early period 
in the history of political philosophy, this important question 
seems to have been fully considered. Aristotle who discusses it— 
rather sceptically—in the third book of his Politics,* seems 
to think that the ideutity of a state depends upon that of its 
polity or form of government—but whether a change in the 
latter exonerates the people or the body politic at large, from 
obligations previously incurred, he considers a very distinct ques- 
tion. This last difficulty might well have made him doubt the 
soundness of his previous positions. Thinking, as we do, with 
Mr. Hoffman, that “the social compact and the constitutional 
compact are things altogether distinct,” we should propose as 
a decisive test of the correctness of our opinion, the very case 
which Aristotle admits to be inconsistent with his own. If a 
state, under a different form of government—another dynasty— 
a constitution altered in all its characteristic lineaments and 
principles, is still bound by the obligations contracted under the 
old régime, to talk of its identity being determined by the form 
of its poiity, for any other purpose than that of a mere theoreti- 
cal exactness, would be altogether idle. 

Another important point of view in which the same doctrine 
may be presented, ts in relation to allegiance and its legal inci- 
dents and consequences. As early as the year 1781, in the 
case of the Commonwealth vs. Chapman,t this question arose in 
the courts of Pennsylvania, and since that time, it has been fre- 
quently discussed and variously settled—if settled it can be said 
to be—in other states. In two causes which were heard at the 
last sitting of the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
which are still held under advisement, the whole doctrine was 
very fully reviewed in the argument of counsel. We have rea- 
son to expect from that eminent judicatory, a comprehensive 
exposition of the subject in its various aspects and relations. 
It may be observed meanwhile, that our writers and judges, 
shortly after the revolution, but especially while the madness 
which ‘ruled the hour” of the French revolution was raging here 
as it did elsewhere, too often gave countenance to maxims irre- 
concileable alike with all the analogies of law and with all the 
admitted precedents and the necessary policy of civil society. 


* Chapter 2. 
t 1 Dall. 55.—That was a mere nisi prius opinion. Besides it was no decision. 
The Jury found a general verdict of not guilty, at the instance of the Judge, who 
thought the point too doubtful to be pressed in a capital case. 
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Indeed, no theory was too wild or extravagant for that age of 
reason. The popular definition of well-regulated liberty seemed 
to be that every body might do as he pleased without respect 
for his neighbours, and all obligations, moral or political, natu- 
ral or civil, were regarded as inconsistent with the rights of 
man. It was just the sense of a Greek proverb, which we 
do not care to translate more literally ¢AcuSépa Kopxupa, xf? orou 
3s. We observe, however, that the tendency has been, of 
late, the other way. Leaving those magnificent notions of the 
rights of nature and the freedom of the individual, to writers 
whose impracticable speculations are read by us, as Voltaire 
pleasantly says of them, for the same reason that we keep in 
our houses the portraits of individuals whom we never saw and 
never expect to see, our opinions are beginning to be sobered 
down into something like consistency, with the stern realities of 
of life—and, we may add, of law. 

It was argued in Chapman’s case, that ‘‘ the doctrine of per- 
petual allegiance to be found in the books, applies only to estab- 
lished and settled government, not to the case of withdrawing 
from an old government and erecting a distinct one. That in 
this latter case, every member of the community has a right of 
election, to resort to which he pleases—that even after the new | 
system is formed, he is entitled to express his dissent, and 
dissenting from a majority, to retire with impunity to another 
country.” ‘This doctrine is taken from Vattel and some other 
publicists, who seem to consider the case of a change in the Con- 
stitution of a government or the dismemberment of an enipire 
as an exception to that universal and fundamental rule of all 
corporations, that the will of the majority is constructively the 
will of the whole body. There appears to us to be no founda- 
tion in reason for any such distinction. If the majority—whether 
actual or constructive—of a body politic, has a right to bind the 
minority without its consent, in any case, it has a right to do so— 
except where positive law interferes—in all.* As for a change 
of the Constitution of a State—a thing, regarded in Europe as 
a portentous convulsion in the moral world—it would be rather 
a startling proposition, we suspect, in any part of this country, to 
ascribe such serious consequences to so very slight a cause. It 
seems to be one of our favourite national amusements to pull down 
and put up our governments. Noone among us, we believe, ever 
thought that if it pleased the majority of a people to indulge itself 
in an innocent recreation of this sort, the minority had any better 
right to take it in dudgeon than to quarrel with the most trivial 


* That is to say, in a simple, consolidated government. 
VOL IV.—No. 7. 9 
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amendment of the law. Even in Virginia, that has hitherto 
adhered to her established institutions with all ber character- 
istic firmness of purpose and practical good sense, a freehold- 
suffrage-man would scarcely think his allegiance to the State 
dissolved by the triumph of the more philosophic (si Diis placet ) 
and liberal spirit ofthe nineteenthcentury. If itis meanttoaftirm 
that a citizen may expatriate himself whenever he shall see fit 
to do so without the consent, express or implicit, of his country, 
we readily comprehend, though we do not accede to the propo- 
sition. But we cannot conceive how any one, admitting the 
principle of allegiance, as laid down by our soundest lawyers, 
can persuade himself that it does not apply to the case of a revo- 
lution. For, after all, what is a revolution? In our own country, 
thirteen regularly organized, distinct, and, to many purposes, 
independent commonwealths, were connected by the bond of a 
sort of confederacy or allegiance, (the name is immaterial) with 
their common mother country, as they have since been united with 
oneanother. Every thing, however, that can constitute a sepa- 
rate and perpetual body-politic, was to be found in each of them 
before the great schism—legislation, judicature, a perfect com- 
munity of interests among the inhabitants of a designated terri- 
tory, united thoughts and counsels, equal hopes and hazards in 
every public and private enterprise—in war, the commune pe- 
riculum, una salus—in peace, the name of brothers, and the right 
hand of friendship, and the endearing charities of the hearth and 
the homestead—in short, a social compact, as clearly defined, as 
religiously consecrated, as indissolubly knit together as it is pos- 
sible to conceive. A dispute about an assumed right of the mo- 
ther country is decided by the majority against her pretensions. 
It is further determined, by the same majority, that the colonies 
or provinces no longer owe any allegiance to a government 
which has affected to set at nought the principles of the great 
constitutional compact of the empire. The umpirage of the 
sword is resorted to, and the issue is favorable to our revolu- 
tionary doctors. All connexion with the mother country ceases, 
and the internal government of the State goes on as it did be- 
fore. By what process of reasoning is it attempted to be made 
out, that the majority of the body-politic, which has thus deter- 
mined the question of allegiance in the name of the State, and 
thus maintained its position by force, has not arightto decide upon 
this most vital concern, as it was wont to do upon all others ? 
Political orthodoxy, in Republics, is the same thing as religious 
orthodoxy in the Romish church. It means the decree of an 
cecumenical council—the voice of the majority, which is infalli- 
ble, because it is paramount. ‘The conciliabulum and the anti- 
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pope, are the pope and the council of the minority ; just as in civil 
wars, the treason which is successful, exchanges names and char- 
acters, as it does places, with the exiled dynasty and its suffering 
loyalists. The people of these States—that is to say, the niajority 
in the name of the whole—declared, on the fourth of July 1776, 
that they owed no allegiance to the British government—that it 
had been ipso jure extinguished by the infractions of the politi- 
cal compact there set forth—and the object of the declaration 
was to announce this indisputable fact to the world. By what 
authority can Courts of justice, acting under this very govern- 
ment, affect to question the truth of the declaration? And, if 
they admit it, then how can they deny to the majority of an in- 
dependent, sovereign people, the right of deciding for the whole ? 
The English courts, according to Folliot vs. Ogden,* can look 
no further back than to the treaty, because their government 
did not acknowledge the independent existence of the States 
before. A different rule has been deduced from the same prin- 
ciple in this country. Our judges, in a question of property,* 
did not hesitate to deny to the British antenati the rights of any 
supposed inter-community of allegiance from the date of the 
Declaration. The consequences are inevitable in all analogous 
cases. We may lay it down, without hesitation, that all who 
were born and domiciled here at that time—(we might go fur- 
ther, but it is not necessary)—all who were parties to what Mr. 
Hoffman calls the social compact, as contra-distinguished from 
the constitutional—owed a natural allegiance, not to the govern- 
ment, but to the body-politic, of their respective States, and are 
presumed to have assented to the separation which the majority 
of that body-politic declared to exist. If this position be not 
maintained, then we are forced to adopt the principle of arbi- 
trary, unrestricted self-expatriation. There is no other alter- 
native. If severing a federative or colonial union—if changing 
the form of the executive power, is to release every citizen from 
his duties to his country, there is no change in the laws that 
might not have the same effect. For instance, we doubt whether 
any act of legislation or constitution-making whatever has pro- 
duced a more decided effect upon the character of society and 
its destinies in South-Carolina, than the Statute of Distributions. 
If a convention were called, and every article in the constitu- 
tion, (except perhaps the representation of the parishes in the 
Senate) changed, it would not be so much felt at the end of a 
generation or two. Ina word, there seems to be no colour of 
reason in the theory, that, by a revolution in the form of its poli- 
tical constitution, society is resolved into the state of nature, and 


* 3 Term. Rep. p. 726. + Dawson’s Lessee rs. Godfrey, 4 Cranch. 
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every individual rendered independent of the body-politic, of 
which he is a member by birth. Suppose the tories, having 
taken possession of some districts in each State, had elected to 
adhere to the old government and to exclude the jurisdiction of 
the new, within their territory ? 

We will add but a few observations upon this subject. 

There is a class of philosophers who consider all government 
as founded on a compact, to which it is necessary that every 
individual should assent for himself. Thus, according to Locke,* 
a child is born a subject of no government, and it is not until 
he is arrived at years of discretion—which means, we suppose, 
until he is sui juris—that he is capable of binding himself by 
giving in his adhesion to the constitution of his country. Such 
a principle to be sure, might be engrafted upon the institutions 
of a people—but it would not be left to doubtful inference. Some 
apt solemnity—some consecrated formula, would be prescribed 
for so important an act. ‘The oath of allegiance would be admin- 
istered. The name of the young citizen would be added to the 
roll of his tribe or his ward. The declaration of his election 
would be a condition precedent to his enjoying the jura civitatis. 
The contract would then deserve its name—it would have equal 
respect for the rights of both parties, and could not afterwards 
be dissolved, except by mutual consent, or by some breach of 
its conditions. But the question in most countries—certainly 
in this—turns upon a mere presumption. We admit the principle 
of Locke in our declamations, and lay great emphasis upon its 
reasonableness and equity. But when we come to put it in 
practice, we then for the first time discover, that it is casus 
omissus in all our constitutions—that it is in direct conflict with 
the maxims of our common law—and that without mentioning 
the speculative difficulties that surround it, the common sense 
of mankind and the uniform practice of society, (our own in- 
cluded) are altogether irreconcileable to it. We find ourselves 
at every step, embarrassed by our fine theories, and are forced 
by a cogent policy to presume away the whole substance and 
spirit of our grandiloquent concessions to the ‘‘ new philosophy.” 
If au infant, for example, were hanged as he might be, long 
before he arrived at years of discretion, for treason to the gov- 
ernment to which (on the hypothesis we are examining) he owed 
no allegiance, or for disobedience to the laws which he is inca- 
pable of comprehending, he would be ‘“ presumed” to have 
waived his privilege and to have submitted to the jurisdiction, 
by committing the crime. Malitia supplet etatem. So it is only 


* On Government, § 118. 
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against a government de facto, that treason can be committed. 
Although such a government have been in fact erected by the most 
violent of usurpations upon the ruins of the legitimate constitu- 
tional compact, yet it is presumed by the law to have been regu- 
larly instituted. Why is it so presumed? On obvious principles of 
mercy and policy. It is because this vaunted compact is, after 
all, found to be merely the will of the majority—the right of the 
strongest—the command of a superior, that is to say, of him or 
of those who wield the physical force of society. This is the plain 
English of all the technical and mystical jargon of lawyers and 
publicists. It is what they disguise under such sounding and 
learned appellations as the Eminent Domain and the Original 
Compact of society. How far any positive restraints have been 
imposed upon this inherent and necessary power of the majority 
by the fundamental constitutions of a people, is another question : 
but unless such restraints have actually been imposed, courts 
of justice cannot safely listen to the common-places of sophis- 
ters declaiming about the ‘state of nature,” any more than 
they would tolerate a fanatic raving about the kingdom of the 
saints on earth, or discharge a Don Quixotte from arrest for his 
tavern-bill, on the principles of the most ancient and venerable 
institution of knight-errantry. 

In reading this book we were occasionally struck with some 
minute errors and improprieties, but they are too few to require 
any detailed notice. The use of “cunning” in the old sense, is 
objectionabJe in a didactic work. ‘ The Georgics of the mind 
have become so comparatively enlightening and universal,” 
p- 876. If we understand this expression, we venture to recom- 
mend it to our prophets and illuminati, instead of “ the march 
of intellect,” which, as somebody in Shakspeare says, of ‘‘ being 
in one’s element,” is “‘rather overworn.” <A law of Augustus is 
said, at p. 239, to have been continued by Tiberius and Sy/la. 
This, we presume, is an error of the press. And quere as to 
the Horatii in p. 123. In general, however, the style of Mr. 
Hoffman is correct and appropriate. 

We are sorry that he has fallen into the common mistake of 
confounding the jus civile, in the restricted sense attached to it 
by the civilians, with ‘municipal law” properly so called, (p. 263.) 
Having exposed this error on a former occasion, we will do no 
more here than refer to our remarks.* We think too that the 
important distinction between escheat and forfeiture, is over- 
looked at p.510, though in a subsequent part of the same lecture, 
it appears not to have altogether escaped Mr. Hoffman. 


* Review of Kent’s Commentaries, Southern Review, No. 3, Art. III. 
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Art. I1I.—Fine Arts. A Reply to Article X. No. LVIII. in 
the North-American Review, entitled ‘Academies of Arts,” &c. 
By SamueEt F. B. Mors, President of the National Academy 
of Design. New-York. G. & C. Carvill. 1828. 


To what extent the improvement of the Fine Arts is desire- 
able, involves an inquiry as interesting to the patriot as to the 
man of taste. It has so happened that the era of the arts, in 
most countries where they have flourished, has been also that 
of political decline and downfall, as if genius had reserved her 
choicest distinctions to be the memorials of departed or at least 
of departing greatness—a “gilded halo hovering round decay.”’ 
While the amateur, therefore, appreciates the arts as sources 
of the purest intellectual gratification—as diffusing taste and 
elegance over the social system, and imparting refinement to its 
pleasures and elevation to its sentiments and manners ; the 
statesman although impressed with kindred views, may not un- 
wisely regard them in reference to the history and experience 
of other nations, and the destinies of hisown. If he looks into 
antiquity, he will find that the liberal arts have been always 
most successfully cultivated amidst the luxuries and refinements 
produced by external and domestic prosperity. 

Whilst Athens, for instance, was revelling under the festive 
and brilliant administration of Pericles, the arts of ornament 
were carried toa degree of excellence never after surpassed— 
perhaps, never equalled. But amidst the excess of liberty that 
characterized that great intellectual carnival, the rigid virtue 
of the days of Solon began to decline, along with the laws and 
institutions which had disciplined and fostered it. During the 
period of degeneracy that intervened from that epoch to the fatal 
victory of Cheronea—amidst the vicissitudes and agitations of 
a turbulent and corrupt democracy, painting and sculpture 
attained to their greatest perfection. The names of Phidias, 
Polycletus, Paraxiteles and Lysippus, of Zeuxis, Protogenes and 
Appelles adorn that era. After surviving the liberties of the 
country, and devoting to posterity the monuments they had 
raised to its glory, the arts themselves declined. “‘ Lessavit 
deinde ars.” 

In Rome too, during the ages of her simplicity, there was but 
little scope for the exercise of art. Its highest effort was a 
column or an urn to perpetuate the memory of some favourite 
leader, in which, durability was more regarded than beauty. 
Indeed, for many ages the Roman, or rather the Etruscan 
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sculptor employed by the Romans, for they had none of their 
own, had no other occupation than what was furnished by the 
military character of the people. But when their enterprize 
began to be directed to distant conquest, and the splendour of 
the East was transferred to the banks of the Tiber—when the 
wealth of the republic marked her as the prey of ambitious men, 
the arts of ornament were cultivated, and continued to decorate 
the imperial city, and to spread the gorgeous drapery of 
luxury and refinement around her decaying form. The trea- 
sures of Carara,* (the Paros of Italy) as famous then as it is now, 
ministered to the extravagance of the Romans, till at length, 
not satisfied with such a base material, they substituted gold and 
ivory for marble. Julius Cesar was a decided patron of the 
arts, and evinced his devotion to them by paying eighty talents 
for a single picture. One of the salaried officers of Augustus, 
was an inspector of statues—which must, indeed, have been an 
arduous post, for Rome at that period, in addition to the nume- 
rous offspring of the Jus Imaginum, may be said to have had a 
marble population of her own, of foreign origin however, but 
naturalized to her empire and her walls. 

Although in this view, the arts be considered in those coun- 
tries as effects resulting from the superabundance of national 
wealth; vet in their turn they must have exercised considerable 
influence upon public character and manners. The materials 
for their display, the subjects upon which they were employed, 
and the feelings and sensibilities to which they were addressed, 
could not fail to impart to them an agency of the most decided 
and important character. ‘They were not like the labours of the 
philosopher, confined to the learned, nor like the discoveries of 
the mathematician, enveloped in abstruse science. They were 
not like the exhibitions of the orator, circumscribed by the extent 
of his audience, nor like the maxims of the jurist, accessible 
only to study and research. Their language was universal, and 
imtelligible to every mind. Their eloquence was the voice of 
nature, and the sentiments to which they appealed, existed in 
every bosom. They were employed in the service of religion, 
and consecrated to the fame of heroes. They inspired devotion, 
animated public virtue, and furnished lasting memorials of fame 
to poets and philosophers. 

If it be said that these examples are too remote for any influ- 
ence upon the opinions of the present day, and that the circum- 
stances and character of modern society render them inappli- 
cable to the arts as they now exist, those who maintain this 


* Ancient Luna in Liguria. 
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view of the subject find instances apparently as strong as these, 
and much nearer to our own times, in the history of those states 
that have furnished us with the two great schools of painting— 
Venice and Florence. 

These celebrated republics had their days of frugality and 
simplicity, of warlike renown, of triumph and of faction. They 
too enjoyed their commerce and their wealth—their days of 
glory and of genius in arts, in letters, and in song—they too 
had their days of degeneracy and downfall. Whilst Manutius 
was enriching the libraries, and Titian, Tintorett and Paul 
Veronese were adorning the galleries of Europe, whilst Guic- 
ciardini and Macchiavelli were writing the history of their 
own country or the politics of all, and the Tuscan muses were 
breathing their sweetest lays—the political fortunes of Italy 
had already begun to ebb, and luxury, effeminacy and indolence 
were fast usurping the ancient sway of virtue and enterprize. 
The liberties of Venice died away amidst the splendours of art, 
and the Medici assembled in the galleries of Florence the most 
glorious productions of painting and sculpture, to be, as it were, 
the witnesses and the monuments of their usurpations, and of 
the falling greatness of the country. 

Thus it is inferred, that the fine arts, however attractive in 
themselves, are rather associated with the old age than the 
manhood of a country, and destined to be most exuberant and 
flourishing upon the very boundary line which separates national 


prosperity from decay. But if it be true, that states as well as 


individuals may become too affluent for their own welfare—that 
it is as natural for the one as the other to neglect the practice 
of the severer virtues, and to forget the maxims of prudence 
and frugality inter contagia lucri, amidst the overwhelming at- 
tractions of luxury and enjoyment—it is at least a happy com- 
pensation in the scheme of nature that wealth after exhausting 
more vulgar sources of pleasure, turns to the embraces of genius, 
and lavishes upon their mutual offspring, every glory and dis- 
tinction. We have not time to pursue this inquiry much further, 
but leave it to be settled by Pericles and Cosmo in the Elysian 
fields, where Lord Lyttleton introduces them in earnest conver- 
sation. 

We will add, however, that if there were any truth in this 
view of the subject, very far be the day, when the United States 
shall be the seat of the fine arts. Rather let us submit to re- 
trenchments and tariffs, and all the ultra maxims of thrift and 
parsimony—let us convert our rising academies and exhibition 
halls into factories and Jumber rooms—let us renounce and 
abjure forever all fealty to genius and taste—let us envelope 
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ourselves in smoke of steam-engines, and be content that our 
only progress should be upon our own canals and rail-roads. But 
notwithstanding all these untoward appearances, we venture to 
profess our ardent and devoted attachment to the fine arts, and 
to cherish the fond and confident persuasion, that our country, 
long before the days of its senility and decline, will boast its 
Leonardos and Guidos, its Canovas and Chantrys: and while 
nature shall bestow on us talents that may rival those great 
names, that our painters and sculptors will not be compelled to 
become the nurselings and protegés of foreign wealth and 
patronage, and to seek abroad those distinctions and rewards, 
which ought to await them at home. Paths of honour and re- 
nown will be found for them here to walk in. The history of — 
our land, and the varied scenery with which nature has enriched 
it, will, we trust, give as profitable as ample employment to 
the painter, the statuary, and the engraver. 

In shewing the reasonableness of this hope, we must endea- 
vour to make it appear how we are to be exempted from those 
laws and influences which have shaped and determined the fate 
of other nations. Without entering very far into the particu- 
lars of the comparison, it will at once occur to every one that 
nothing is more different than the character of ancient and 
modern society, and, indeed, all the institutions connected 
with their welfare. The light of revelation—the general dif- 
fusion of knowledge—the clearly defined principles of self-gov- 
ernment and of political power—greater regularity and consis- 
tency in the administration of the laws—the spread of truth and 
the control of public opinion by means of the press, are peculiar 
to later times, and eminently distinguish the age in which we 
live. In this age, national taste and refinement are not the 
growth of foreign conquest, nor are their seeds introduced 
amidst the spoils of vanquished nations. Indeed, such is the 
moral sense of nations upon this subject, that they would not 
permit the fine arts to owe their existence to so unholy a cause. 
The prompt and generous restitution of all the plundered monu- 
ments of Italian art, is a lesson on this subject never to be for- 
gotten. It may now be safely pronounced, that in no country 
can the arts be indebted for their support to the munificence of 
a successful usurper. If they flourish, it must be upon the broad 
and solid basis of liberty, intelligence and refinement. They 
constitute a part of a system of permanent, deep-seated, social 
improvement, and are developed commensurately with every 
other feature of national prosperity. 

What a happy illustration of this does Great-Britain afford ? 
Her glory in arms, in science, and in arts is the happy fruit of 
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freedom and religion ; the one imparting vigour, the other re- 
straining abuse—the one enlarging the sphere of her prosperity, 
the other directing it to the happiness of society. Her splendid 
and munificent patronage of the arts continued through several 
successive reigns, and resulting from a long course of wealth and 
prosperity, has not, as yet, been checked by any symptom of de- 
cay. In spite of her debt and her sinecures, of her tithes and her 
establishment, of her aristocracy and her poor laws, of Almack’s 
and Crockford’s, there is a principle of vitality in her political and 
civil institutions, which shews, very clearly, that the era of the 
fine arts is not necessarily an era of decline. Amidst all her 
wasteful expenditure and riotous excesses, her wars of ambition 
and her schemes of commercial monopoly, her almost undisputed 
dominion of the seas and her empire upon which the sun never 
sets—amidst such a display of magnificence, such an accumula- 
tion of capital, and such various and unbounded luxury as is 
scarcely parallelled in the history of any nation, her spirit is 
still as buoyant and elastic, her energies as masculine, her in- 
dustry as active, her enterprise as bold and aspiring, and all the 
virtues, public and private, of her people as pure and exemplary 
at least, as they have been at any time since the Revolution of 
1688. The truth is, that the schoolboy theme about luxury, 
and its effects in enervating and corrupting nations is as inap- 
plicable to the condition of modern society as it is trite and hack- 
neyed. Where the whole commonwealth was concentered in 
a single city, and the defence of it in a state of almost perpe- 
tual war, depended upon the courage and vigour of its own citi- 
zens, and where those citizens were considered as degraded by 
mercantile, or indeed by any other sober, industrious, civil pur- 
suits, the case was very different. There could be scarcely any 
medium, in such a state of society, between the martial habits 
of ruder times, and the sloth and imbecility of an age of luxury 
and opulence. The state of nature, with all the republics of 
antiquity, wasa state of war. As long as they were under arms 
they submitted to discipline—as long as they were engaged in 
martial exercises, they enjoyed a robust and vigorous health. 
The true home of a citizen was the forum or the camp. If he 
was not plotting a war in council or waging it in the field, he 
had nothing to do, (we speak of the mass) or did nothing but mis- 
chief. From one extreme they passed to the other. Post Pu- 
nica bella quietus, the Roman began to study the Greek models, 
but he entered, at the same time, upon a precipitate, downward 
course of vice, misrule, and civilwar. It was even so with the 
commonwealths of Greece. They were literally condemned 
either to conquer or die. The slightest relaxation of discipline 
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corrupted them, an interval of repose and social improvement was 
generally followed by fatal disasters ; and at their highest pitch of 
refinement in arts and manners they were passed under the yoke 
by a morerigiddisciplinarianat the head ofa semi-barbarous horde 
from Macedonand Thrace. The ancient democracies—in con- 
sequence of the vast multitude of their slaves and other causes, 
were mere aristocracies, and the humblest of their citizens were 
degraded by prosperity, as Burke expresses it, ‘into the vices 
and follies of kings.” The fact that “city” and “state” were 
synonimous, was alone enougk to account for the most sudden 
and terrible revolutions. ‘The influence of Paris was fatal to 
France in the same way. A handful of cowardly and ignorant 
jacobins, clothed in the municipal authority of that city, soon 
controlled its rabble, and through that rabble, the whole king- 
dom. ‘The people of France had nothing to do with the perpe- 
tration of those horrors—further, at least, than their patient 
acquiescence in them, made them accessories by implication. 
Our republic, we fear, would stand but a poor chance of dura- 
tion or happiness, if its concerns were all regulated and its des- 
tinies absolutely determined by the people of one of its great 
cities. A disorder which would be fatal to an ancient common- 
wealth is scarcely felt here. The equilibrium of the atmosphere 
is no sooner disturbed than it is restored. The infectious air 
which contaminates and lays waste a small part of our territory 
is corrected by the pure gales that visit it with healing under 
their wings, from every quarter of the heavens. The advantage 
of Eugland is the same. Her country-gentlemen—her yeo- 
maury—her peasantry, are her hope, her stay, and her glory. 
The soul of that empire, as Koutusoff said of Russia, and as 
may be moretruly said of our own country, is not confined to 
any single member—it is diffused with its vital warmth and 
vigour over the whole gigantic frame. These reflections would, 
perhaps, be satisfactory, even if we admitted the effects of luxury 
on the ancient commonwealths. But we may well call themin 
question. The victors of Marathon might have been vanquished 
at Cheronéa, for the same reason that a successor of this very 
Philip was beaten by Flamininus. Those who banished 'Themis- 
tocles and Aristides were very much the same sort of people 
as the murderers of Socrates and Phocion. It is difficult, 
at this distance of time, to say how far the events, commonly 
ascribed to the decay of discipline and the corruption of the peo- 
ple, were produced by those causes, or by accident or superior 
power merely. 

It is upon precisely such principles as we have just adverted 
to, that we rest our hope of seeing the fine arts flourish in this 
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country, without any evil consequences or concomitants. Speak- 
ing negatively, to avoid the too common practice of eulogizing 
ourselves and our institutions, we may be permitted to say, there 
is nothing in either to forbid it. A spirit of industry and enter- 
prize is characteristic of the American people. With the wide 
spread resources, in the midst of which they live, wealth must 
inevitably be their inheritance. Already has it enabled them 
to make several laudable demonstrations towards the encour- 
agement of the fine arts. But wealth, however important, is 
not the only aliment of genius. It is a creature of light and i1m- 
mortality, which, like that “secular bird,” 


non fruge, neque herbis, 


Sed Thuris i t succo vivit amomi.” 


Taste, sensibility, refinement, intelligence, must all contribute 
to its support. But although these are not always foremost in 
the train of wealth, they are seldom separated from it. Their 
influence and operation ‘“ will tell themselves when they be 
felt.” They will grow imperceptibly occulto velut arbor evo,” 
and their maturity will be developed in all the glory and the 
splendor of the arts. 

Mr. West, in a letter written not long before his death, thus 
expresses himself in reference to the treasures of ancient art at 
his first visit to them :— 


** When I was in Italy in the year 1760, the stupendous productions 
in the fine arts which are in‘ that country, rushed on my feelings with 
their impetuous novelty and grandeur ; and their progress through the 
world, from the earliest period, arrested my attention. When I discov- 
ered they had accompanied empire, as shade does the body when it is 
most illuminated, and that they had declined both in Greece and Italy, 
as the ancient splendour of those countries passed away. Reflecting 
thus on their stations when in prosperity, and their movements in de- 
cline, it Jed me to reflect on the civil and religious rights which the seve- 
ral charters had given to the then existing people of North-America ; 
and from those circumstances, it appeared to me that country was most 
likely to possess empire and the fine arts. What I then anticipated has 
since been realized in one respect, and is about to be accomplished in 
the other.” 


The prophetic opinion of this great philosophical observer, 
formed seventy years ago, and expressed in reference to the es- 
tablishment of the Academy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia, derives 
considerable force, not only from the increasing respectability of 
that institution, but of similar ones subsequently formed in al- 
most all the large cities of the Union. Without pretending to 
know what have been the real causes of the superiority of art 
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in any particular age or country, or in the happy coincidence of 
causes, what has been their relative influence, or which of them 
has predominated—we acknowledge certain prominent and ad- 
mitted sources of excellence—one or more of which have always 
characterized the existence and success of the arts. Such for 
instance as climate and scenery—freedom—the native beauty, 
and syinmetry of a people—their peculiar habits and exer- 
cises—and, above all, an aptitude in the mind for seizing upon 
and improving these advantages—which aptitude, if not produc- 
ed, is at least fostered and matured by them. 

Ifthe perfection of the arts in Greece was attributed to these may 
we not venture to hope that this country will also become one of 
their favourite abodes ; and, that under similar auspices, they will 
one day display themselves with equal lustre in the United States. 
Our skies are as serene, our zephyrs as balmy and genial, our 
mountains as lofty, our vallies and plains as verdant as nature 
in her prodigality has lavished upon any region of the earth. In 
the freedom of our institutions there is a moral impulse direct- 
ing the mind to manly and vigorous exertion. Of this single 
cause—this vital principle of all true greatness, moral and poli- 
tical, we hold it impossible to overrate the influence. And we 
surely can produce as perfect models of beauty as ever warmed 
the imagination, or moulded the taste of Grecian sculptor. This 
opinion is neither hastily nor incautiously hazarded, if we may 
be allowed to judge by the standards handed down to us from 
antiquity. Many an unsculptured Venus adorns our villages— 
and many an Apollo ranges our forests in pursuit of less poetic, 
though more marketable game than the Python. We cannot 
boast, it is true, the advantages of games and gymnasia, but the 
exercises of our hardy foresters and mountaineers are as health- 
ful, and as well calculated to develope the symmetry and perfec- 
tions of the form, and to impart to it a graceful and manly 
action, as either the one or the other. Above all, nature is said 
to have distinguished this country by a talent for the imitative 
arts. The frequent exhibition of it has been hitherto as much 
a source of mortification as of pride. We have seen many an 
aspiring youth born for other days and other destinies obliged 
to ‘‘repress his noble rage” and mingle, undistinguished, with 
the crowd. Others again, after contending in vain against na- 
ture, and yielding to her irresistible impulse, have, for want of 
proper opportunity, been compelled to occupy the humblest 
walks of the art, when, under better auspices, they might have 
become worthy of the age, when 


‘“* A Raphael painted and a Vida sang.” 
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Nor is it less a source of regret that the names of West and 
Coply, Leslie and Newton, are all we can boast of these emi- 
nent Americans, whilst their works are the ornaments of foreign 
capitals. 

The only painter we feel at liberty to mention, who, having 
the choice, preferred the chance of failure and obscurity in his 
own country, to the most flattering prospects of success abroad, 
is Stuart. Had that highly gifted artist remained in England, 
amidst the excitements of professional competition, and the sti- 
mulating influence of princely patronage, his name might have 
deservedly ranked amongst the first of his profession. Whereas, 
in this country, he was placed beyond the reach of rivalry, and 
consequently had but little motive to exertion ; although he was 
constantly painting, yet not having that kind of encouragement, 
which, while it keeps the pencil employed, gives vigour and ani- 
mation to talent, it is not surprising if his fame does not rest 
upon as broad a basis as itdeserves. He was not even permit- 
ted to display his powers in the higher walks of portrait. We 
have never heard of a whole length painted by him in America, 
except those he executed of Washington. And the artist, of 
whom his country might have been as proud as Antwerp is of 
her Rubens, or England of her Reynolds, will, perhaps, be only 
known to posterity, as the cotemporary painter of our first Pre- 
sident, and as identified with his likeness. 

But Mr. Stuart was emphatically a Republican, and lived at 
a period when the sacrifice of private feeling and interest for 
the love of country was not a rare occurrence; and if he risked 
his fame and his fortune through so generous a motive, posterity 
will make up in respect for his patriotism, whatever may be 
wanting ia admiration of his genius. 

This digression will be pardoned, if it leads us to the obser- 
vation that Mr. Stuart must, in the course of his professional 
life, have observed a great improvement in public taste. In- 
deed nothing could have been more adverse to the arts than the 
condition of this couutry at the close of the Revolution. ‘To 
have thought, at that time, of any other than those of primary 
and indispensable utility, would have been absurd and unavail- 
ing. It was, therefore, the early and obvious interest of the 
American people to apply themselves to necessary and useful 

rsuits. ‘Their devotion to these was exclusive, and marked 
with all the characteristics of enterprize and perseverance. 
The best patrons of the mechanic arts are the wants of society. 
From these they derive a patent that secures to them unfailing 
success. ‘The liberal arts are not so fortunate—they are des- 
tined to a severe probation. The endowments of genius must 
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be left to languish until a way is prepared for them by education 
and the more substantial accommodations of wealth—until taste 
and morals unite their humanizing influence, and society can 
look for support beyond the exertions of the passing day. They 
then appeal for encouragement, not only to individual taste, but 
to national pride. And wo to the community which in its pros- 
perity rejects their appeal, and prefers the gross allurements 
of luxury and extravagance to the pure and elevated enjoyments 
they proffer to her embrace. 

The first public effort of the arts in America was Mr. Peale’s 
Gallery of Portraits, which has attracted a notice fully equal to 
its praise-worthy design. Without passing in review this vene- 
rable line of patriots and heroes, we confess our wish to see it 
displayed in one of the apartments of the capitol. We dare say 
it has not less merit than the portraits of Miltiades and his com- 
patriots, which the Athenians placed in the Pecile. Although 
this country has advanced very rapidly since the period above 
referred to, it is not yet able to divide its attention sufficiently 
between the accommodations and the luxuries of life to afford 
much encouragement to the fine arts. ‘The original impulse 
still leads the people to estimate things chiefly by the standard 
of usefulness, and will, in all probability, continue to characterize 
them when the necessity for it no longer exists. But notwith- 
standing the force of this American habit, several of our cities 
have contended very successfully against it, and in some instan- 
ces with an ardour that has been even premature. Embellish- 
ment was the first fruits of their prosperity, and they are rapidly 
disenthralling themselves from the heavy maledictions shed 
upon the land, not only by the genius of architecture, as Mr. 
Jefferson says, but of many other of the liberal arts. That 
venerable philosopher contributed to rescue his native state in a 
great measure from its share of the reproach. Instead of the 
‘‘mis-shapen piles” of which he had complained, he lived to 
behold amidst the mountains of Albemarle, edifices of Italian 
marble and Italian workmanship—chaste in their proportions, 
and above all, dedicated to the improvement of the rising gene- 
ration, and to the perpetuation of the taste that had reared 
them. He also lived to see the capitol of the nation towering 
over the banks of the Potomac in all the “ pride, pomp and 
circumstance of glorious” architecture. 

If the institutions formed by our cities for the promotion of 
the arts, have not been attended with complete success, it must 
be flattering to their pride to reflect, that the means of the 
country, however amply developed, have not kept even pace 
with the progress of taste. In this respect, its improvement has 
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been wonderful. Our countrymen are very generally acquainted 
with the history of art—many of them are familiar with its 
original productions, both ancient and modern; they have formed 
their judgments upon the same models with the virtuosi of 
Europe. We may not, it is true, boast of pictures worthy of 
the Vatican, but we possess some that would do credit to many 
less celebrated, though first-rate collections. In our academy 
rooms are to be found perfect casts of all the celebrated statues, 
which, although divested of the associations that accompany the 
originals, are not less useful for the purposes of the student and 
amateur. Engravings have made us acquainted with the par- 
ticular merits of the different schools of painting in composition, 
in design, character, drawing and effect, and indeed, with all their 
excellences except colouring. How far the taste of the country 
has outstripped the ability of its own artists (and this we are by 
no means disposed to underrate) is exemplified in the statues 
of Washington, by Canova and Chantry, and the portrait of 
Mr. West by Sir Thomas Lawrence, with nothing short of 
whose excellence could it be satisfied. 

The exhibitions of our academies, enriched by the contri- 
butions of individuals, bring to light many treasures that would 
be otherwise comparatively hidden. They awaken an interest 
in the arts which their periodical repetition serves to renew and 
keep alive. ‘The good effects of these institutions are exempli- 
fied in the increasing number of artists, and their general im- 
provement. ‘Talent is not narrowed down now as formerly, to 
the single walk of portrait. It looks for patronage to a higher 
motive than mere vanity and self-love. It looks to a cultivated 
and liberal taste, which can find in landscape, in history, and in 
the other branches of the art, charms that it delights to con- 
template and cherish. Hence the emoluments of the artist are 
enhanced. A spirit of fraternity unites him with other artists, 
and they regard the advancement of the profession as a com- 
mon cause. We have always thought it a circumstance unfa- 
vourable to the arts, and calculated to retard their progress in 
America, that we have not a common theatre, upon which the 
talents of our painters can be brought into immediate and direct 
competition. In this respect, the advantage of a metropolis 
would be incalculable. Without a Paris or a London, we are 
afraid we can never have a Louvre or a Somerset-house. 

Excellence in every pursuit is rare; and chiefly so in this 
most difficult of all arts. It grows from the collisions of per- 
sonal emulation, and the collected efforts of individual genius 
and enterprize. Without a common arena, where generous 
competitors may enter the lists, and challenge each other to the 
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glorious tilt, we are afraid that there will be but few escutcheons 
for fame to emblazon. Accordingly, great masters, not only 
in the art but in each several department of it, have generally 
sprung up and flourished together: as in landscape painting 
was the case with Claude Lorraine, Gaspar Poussin, and Sal- 
vator Rosa. This phenomenon has been pointed out by Velleius 
Paterculus, who thinks it worthy of a separate dissertation in the 
midst of his Roman History. After shewing that all the comic 
poets flourished about the age of the Scipios, that all the oraters 
were clustered together in a similar constellation around the 
era of Cicero, he extends the remark to all the other depart- 
ments of genius. He concludes by saying, that he can discover 
no reason for this phenomenon that is altogether satisfactory, 
although there are some which seem to him to be not unplaus- 
ible, and with which he accordingly favours his readers.* 

It ought not, therefore, to awaken the alarm or excite the 
jealousy of any one of our scattered communities, if another, in 
its zeal for the advancement of the arts, should establish an 
academy and call it national. This is merely a name, and any 
style assumed by the members and associates of such an insti- 
tution, would be altogether innocent and harmless. Would that 
it were as practicable in reality as it is nominally. If it were so, 
we would rejoice in its success wheresoever established. In this 
behalf at least, we are heretic enough to surrender our claims 
to state rights, and to wish that a grand system of internal im- 
provement could be adopted, by which all the talent of the 
country might find a high road to its just reward. 

Entertaining these views, we have read with lively interest 
the pamphlet whose title is prefixed to this article. It is an 
unpretending, but sensible and conclusive vindication of certain 
opinions expressed by its author in relation to an institution 
recently established in New-York, of which he is the President. 
Although it is written in reply to a review of those opinions which 
had appeared in a cotemporary journal, we do not wish to regard 
it in its controversial character, nor to decide upon the points 
at issue. It is enough for us that Mr. Morse’s pamphlet 
relates to the fine arts, of one of which, being himself an able 
professor, in a distinguished situation, he is to be presumed not 
to have written unknowingly nor incautiously—we do not ven- 
ture to call in question the soundness of his opinions. If dis- 
posed to do so, it would be well for us to remember the reply of 


* Hujus ergo recedentis in suum seculum ingeniorum similitudinis, congregantis- 
que semet in studium par et emolumentum, causas cum semper requiro, nunquam 
reperio, &c.—Hist. Rom. 1. i. 16. 
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' Salvator Rosa to one who pretended to dictate to him on the 
* subject of his art, “I am a painter, and not you ;”” which, whether 
i that distinguished artist, in the variety of his acquirements, had 
i or not a knowledge of the law, is a liberal but striking ver- 
4 I sion of the legal maxim, ‘*Cuilibet in sua arte,” &c. Giving to 
i our author, therefore, the full advantage of its application, we 
merely look to the leading motive of the publication as expressed 
by himself. ‘ At atime when these arts are beginning to at- 


of tract the public attention, every discussion which has for its 
f object the extension of correct opinions respecting them, must 
] be of public interest.” 

7 But it is not enough that this public interest should be 
# awakened, and these correct opinions disseminated. Much 
4 


remains to be done in order to secure to young artists, a 

} thorough academic preparation. The various accomplishments 

required to make a painter master of his art, as necessarily de- 

pend on a regular elementary education, as the attainments of 

; the scholar upon the studies of the grammar school and the 

; college. We speak of it here in its highest and most intellec- 


5 tual character, such as it exhibited itself in the productions of 
¥ Da Vinci, Raphael. and Michael Angelo. But the principle, 
‘ under suitable modification, applies to every province and de- 
partment of the arts. It is as requisite in its degree to the 
painter of miniature, as to the painter of history. The very few 
privileged geniuses, in the full developement of whose powers 
care and cultivation have no part, are to be regarded as prodi- 
gies and laid out of the account in every scheme of preparatory 
discipline. Let a painter, for instance, fully aware of the scope 
of his art, and the moral uses to which it may be applied, be 
anxious to represent some striking trait of heroism, charity, 
piety, or other ennobling virtue. History supplies him with one— 
his imagination pourtrays it—but for want of a ready hand, 


“Une main prompte a suivre le beau feu qui la guide,” 


he is unequal to the task of embodying it on the canvass. The 
idea is either feebly expressed, or vanishes at the point of his 
pencil. Of his contrast between able conception and tame exe- 
| cution, we have had occasion to observe many instances in the 
a works of living artists. However indispensable talent may be, 

4 painting, after all, is an art ; and the very term implies syste- 
matic and progressive labour. 


‘“* Mente diu versatu, manu celeranda repenti 
Arsque laborque operis grata sic fraude latebit : 
: Maxima deinde erit ars, nihil artis inesse videri.”’ 
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The establishment of Mr. Morse’s academy shews that the 
artists of the country are becoming sensible of their deficiency, 
and are willing to remedy it. This school embraces a system 
of instruction in the different branches of study connected with 
the arts of design, such as drawing, perspective, anatomy, 
painting, history and architecture. In this respect it differs 
materially from those institutions whose object is the general 
improvement of public taste by the exhibition of pictures 
and casts. They are called academies, but are not so in 
fact, having neither professors nor teachers, nor any plan of 
instruction for young artists. They are supported chiefly by 
persons not connected with the profession, but united by a libe- 
ral attachment to its interests. The benefit intended by them 
results incidentally to the artist, in proportion as their object is 
more or less promoted. ‘The gentlemen who originate and 
maintain such institutions, have a right to govern them even to 
the exclusion of professional artists, who ought not on that ac- 
count to be less interested in their success. 

As this association, ’ycleped the ‘National Academy,” is 
‘‘a school for students in the arts,” Mr. Morse contends, that 
after the manner of similar institutions in Europe, it ought 
to be entirely under the government of artists. We think so 
decidedly. We are at a loss to conceive under what manage- 
ment it could be placed, more in keeping with its character and 
design, and better calculated to give effect to its professed ob- 
jects. Whoare better judges of the immediate interests of a pro- 
fession than they who practise it? Who more able to instruct than 
they who are skilled in it? He claims for his brethren, in this 
instance, the common privilege (and nothing more) of regulating 
their own concerns, and deprecates the idea of introducing into 
their professional mectings persons not of their vocation, for the 
purpose, as it is said, of harmonizing their discordant tetupers, 
and preventing dissensions among them. ‘The disputes of art- 
ists (and there are occasional collisions in all professions) pro- 
ceed rather from sensitiveness than malignity. Their jealousies 
are generally confined to their own halls, and disturb neither 
the tranquillity nor the interests of society. But it is not for us 
to indulge in a graver strain than our author, whose words on 
this subject, we here quote. 


‘* If artists are such a quarrelsome, jealous class of men, as many 
would persuade us, so much so as to need umpires and protectors 
against each other’s violence, I fear, that not many gentlemen would 
spare the time from their own professions, necessary to hear and ad- 
judge all the cases of grievance that must come before them. Moreover, 
as such an experiment has never been made, we should be loth to de- 
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viate from a tried model, until we had some ground for belief that so 
novel a measure would produce the good effect intended.” 


With this difficulty, therefore, in the way, and it appears to be 
one of no trifling importance, we are afraid that the poor artists 
must, after all, be left to their own feuds and family-jars—and 


“‘ The injuries that they themselves produce 
Must be their schoolmasters.”’ 


We add another paragraph from Mr. Morse’s pamphlet, in 
which he adverts to a danger, supposed to beset all schools, 
of falling into a system of errors and deviations from general 
nature. 


“ The plan of our Academy, formed, as it is, on the English model, 
renders any such fears groundless. Whatever danger from this cause 
might be apprehended from any ill-managed Academies on the conti- 
nent of Europe, the objection does not lie against the Royal Academy 
of London. The English school is not the school of Reynolds, or 
West, or Lawrence, or any other painter; it is a school pre-eminently 
diversified in talent and styles ; and it may, perhaps, be attributed to 
that more perfect exemption from foreign interference, which in some 
respects distinguishes it from the continental Academies, that English 
art is so replete with various beauty. Is it not most reasonable to sup- 
pose, that the styles of the different artists, which are annually assem- 
bled in one exhibition, and submitted to popular judgment, should rather 
produce a diversity of styles, according to the diversity of popular tastes, 
than foster the errors of any single master? But the error of manner does 
not lie with Academies. Popular and distinguished artists, have always 
had, and ever will have, their imitators, whether connected with Acadé- 
mies or not.” 


From the example of the English painters, we are encour- 
aged to hope that the introduction of a system of errors will not 
be the necessary consequence of establishing a school of painting 
in this country. We have never heard of any errors common 
to Romney, Hopner, and Sir Thomas Lawrence—the three 
great portrait painters of the British school—nor of any man- 
nerism peculiar to Fuseli, Stothard and Opie. 

Never having seen the original discourse of Mr. Morse, we 
have lost the benefit of his arguments in relation to the purchase 
of old pictures. But we doubt whether it is become so great an 
evil as to be treated seriously. ‘The emigration of these ancient 
and venerable strangers shews how rapidly art is peopling the 
habitations of men in other countries. Forced, in their old age, 
from the land of their nativity, and torn from those walls, of 
which their youth had been the pride and the ornament, how 
could we be so uncharitable as to refuse a shelter to those time- 
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worn exiles. We are taught that hospitality is sometimes un- 
consciously rewarded in the visits of angels. Now, may we not 
perchance receive into our mansions, amidst a promiscuous 
throng of pretenders and impostors, some of those distinguished 
ornaments of departed days that have been deposed from their 
‘*high estate’’ by the chances of war and revolution, and enter- 
tain the former inmates of palaces, and the companions and wit- 
nesses of the revelry and splendour of courts—guests, that in spite 
of their years and decay, might still serve as models of the cha- 
racteristic graces of the good old schools to which they belonged ? 
Besides, ought it not to be a matter of triumph to us to find 
the genuine Claudes and Salvators, the Carlo Dolces and Cor- 
reggios hung up in picture shops to tempt the purses of our 
Conoscenti, so far surpassed by our own modern cis-atlantic paint- 
ers? Wehave seen many a Poussin and Wouvermans, with 
their brilliant skies, their mountains and rocks and waterfalls, 
and shepherds and shepherd’s dogs, fading before the superior 
but unpretending beauties of a Doughty and a Cole. And we 
are very certain from such specimens of Sir Godfrey and Sir 
Peter, as have been offered ¢o us, that our own Sully, under 
stars less propitious, is far more worthy of the patronage of 
kings. We ought to remember also, that taste is various and 
arbitrary. Some connoisseurs prefer old pictures as they do 
old wine, for having so long resisted the common destrover, and 
reverence the very dust that covers the venerable objects of their 
devotion. Now, if the zeal of these antiquaries should betray 
them even into open and downright idolatry, it would surely be 
cruel to restrain the freedom of their conscience, or deprive them 
of their gods. 

The truth is, that a really good picture, however fresh from 
the hands of the artist, has as little to fear from these faded and 
smoky relics as a beautiful girl, in all the bloom of sixteen, has 
to dread from the simpers and affectations ofa rival in her eighth 
lustre. One thing is very certain, which is, that the remedy is 
not in argument. The learned artist may denounce, in the 
strongest language, the pernicious and vitiating influence of old 
pictures upon public taste; but he cannot prevent the cargoes 
of trash that are daily consigned to our dealers. ‘They come for 
a market, and will find one. The remedy is in the pencil, and 
in the superior claims of its productions. And we are happy to 
think that our ingenious author has it in his power to contri- 
bute so effectually to the application ofthis remedy. To suit our 
language to the cant of the day, let us adopt the American system, 
and drive out of the market these foreign importations by sub- 
stituting for them our own manufactures. In establishing th. 
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National Academy of Design, Mr. Morse has taken the most 
effectual means of improving the young artists of the country. 
After having initiated them into the principles of the profession, 
and enlarged their minds with the collateral studies necessary 
for its successful practice, let him impress upon them that the 
art, in its fullest extent, is but a means, whose end is character 
and expression in the representation of nature. 

While the example of his own manners convinces them 
how naturally the characters of the painter and the gentleman 
harmonize, and while he qualifies his students to cultivate the 
future interests of their profession in a spirit of fraternity and 
mutual concession and respect, we hope that their solid acquire- 
ments, aided by the daily improving taste of the country, will 
enable them to triumph even over their gigantic enemy—* Old 
Pictures.” 


Art. IV.—1. A Tour in Germany, and some of the Southern 
Provinces of the Austrian Empire, in the years 1820-1821- 
1822. By Joun Russe.t. Edinburgh. Boston, reprinted, 


1825. 


2. Travels in the North of Germany, in the years 1825-1826. By 
Henry E. Dwicut. New-York. G. & C. and H. Carvill, 


1829. 


As nothing is so important to society, especially in free coun- 
tries, as the education of its members, we shall never make any 
apology for devoting some of our pages to this topic. Indeed 
we rejoice to believe that the feelings of our fellow-citizens, in 
accordance with the spirit of the age, will uphold our efforts ; 
that on this great subject a general interest is excited among 
them, however inadequate to the wants of the country may, as 
yet, have been their exertions, o1 however thwarted by the state 
of our society, or by circumstances arising from our peculiar 
position. Inthe fields of literature, we have been but humble 
gleaners. In the instruction of our children, our preparations 
have hitherto been confined to that which seemed absolutely ne- 
cessary. All that is elevated and commanding in letters, and 
nearly all that is useful in science, we have left to other nations 
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and other climes, content to borrow from their treasures, and to 
be guided by their labours. 

If this is the age of revolution, we hone it will also prove the 
age of improvement and reform. \\ inle the attention of man 
is occupied in discussing the principies, the operations, and the 
results of all systems, we trust that those, which, like education, 
affect the welfare of the human family, will not be disregarded, 
but that our speculative inquiries will lead to prompt and effi- 
cient action. 

Under these impressions we feel always solicitous to examine 
the arrangements of foreign schools, their modes and processes 
of instruction, that comparing the opinions and practices of dis- 
tant and different nations, we may profit by their experience, and 
incorporate into our own plans all that is excellent and suc- 
cessful in theirs. Of all the nations of the globe, Germany may, 
at present, be considered as the one where education is most 
varied, most extensive, most profound ; where most means have 
been prepared for the communication of knowledge, and most 
care taken that those means shall be skilfully applied; where 
the “ materiel” of learning has been most abundantly provided, 
and the master-workmen who are to employ these implements, 
are, themselves, most thoroughly instructed, and cautiously se- 
lected. We, therefore, feel gratified with the opportunity of 
presenting, to our readers, a fair view of the system of educa- 
tion as now pursued in Germany, exhibiting its merits and 
defects, and enabling us to compare, on this subject, the state, 
condition and opinions of that country with those of our own. 
If this comparison should show great deficiencies in our methods 
the patriotism of our countrymen will, we trust, induce them to 
apply such remedies as are within their power. 

The works which we have prefixed to this article are the Ja- 
test that we have seen, which treat of this subject, and one of 
them, at least, deserves a careful perusal. 

Mr. Russell, who visited Germany in 1820-1821-1822, ap- 
pears to have carried with him all the prejudices of his coun- 
trymen. He views every thing with the supercilious feelings 
of an Englishman. No fault escapes him. The errors which 
he perceives, or thinks he perceives in the systems of that coun- 
try, are all detailed and exaggerated—the good only remains 
unnoticed. While the quarrels and the riots of the students oc- 
cupy very many of his pages, their zeal, their literary enthusi- 
asm, their wonderful acquirements are passed over in silence. 
When obliged to acknowledge the attainments of the professors, 
he accompanies it with a sarcasm on the dull, plodding character 
of the nation, and ascribes to them no other merit than patient 
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industry—a merit, let us add, however, in human affairs, of the 


very highest possible value. We shrewdly suspect, indeed, 
that Mr. Russell is not a scholar, and has, therefore, exhi- 
bited in detail only that portion of scholastic life which he could 
readily comprehend. 

Mr. Dwight, the son of one of our most distinguished teachers 
of youth, himself a literary man, passed a part of the years 1825 
and 1826 in examining the schools and universities of the north 
of Germany, and making himself acquainted with the state of 
literature in that interesting portion of Europe. The informa- 
tion he has obtained on these points he has presented fully and 
fairly in the work before us, and we shall follow his footsteps 
over this interesting soil with pleasure. 

It is unnecessary, we suspect, to premise that the systenr of 
education in Germany is a most laborious one. The learned 
men of that country have discovered no royal road to knowledge. 
The great attainments of its distinguished scholars have not been 
acquired, as, in the United States, wisdom is frequently supposed 
to come—by intuition. They are the results of patient, assi- 
duous, unwearied toil. The example of such men and such insti- 
tutions is worthy of all praise; and the people of the United 
States, who—relieved by their power and the freedom of their 
institutions, both civil and religious, from the necessity of bend- 
ing to any political creed or combination—stand like the Eclec- 
tics among the ancient philosophers, should borrow and adopt 
from them, as well as from every other nation, whatever may 
merit approbation, discarding the dross and errors and abuses of 
antiquated habits and opinions. 

It is not the least remarkable fact, connected with Germany 
and its literary establishments, in contradiction to much of the 
cant that is so fashionable in our day and land, that the monarchs 
of that country, even in those states where the government is 
most despotic, have been distinguished for their exertions in 
behalf of education and of literature. The rulers of Prussia, Sax- 
ony, Saxe Weimar, Hanover in the north of Germany ; of Bava- 
ria, Wirtemberg, Baden in the South, have endowed most libe- 
rally, the schools and universities in their respective dominions. 
Those who consider themselves not amenable to public opinion, 
who hold rank and power, in their own view, by hereditary 
and divine right, have yet done more to correct and enlight- 
en public opinion, than the people or statesmen of countries 
where the popular will is all powerful, and the intelligence of 
the people essential to the welfare and even safety of society. 
Monarchs, on this theme, may put Republicans to shame, and 
the citizens of the United States, whose wealth seems so ex- 
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haustless, when canals or rail roads, or steam-boats, or internal 
improvements, as they are technically termed, are brought to 
their view, are only poor when called upon to support the first 
of all internal improvements, that which affects, not, perhaps, 
the pecuniary resources, but the rank, the character, the repu- 
tation of their country, nay, even the stability and duration of 
their civil institutions. 

Mr. Dwight gives due praise and credit to the German gov- 
ernments, and particularly to the Prussian, for its unremitted 
attention to public improvement ; but while, on the score of po- 
litics, his sentiments are liberal, on another point his charity 
often fails. He is perpetually calling to the notice of his readers, 
the wide difference between Protestant and Catholic Germany, 
between the enterprize, the intelligence, the radiant brightness 
of the one race, and the gloom and bigotry and despondence of 
the other. No one is disposed to pay a higher tribute to the 
merit of the great reformers than ourselves, or to attach greater 
importance to the events which unshackled the human mind 
from the bondage which ages of domination and terror had 
imposed upon it, and restored to man that freedom of opinion 
and discussion by which alone truth can be developed and es- 
tablished. Yet it cannot be denied, neither ought it to be dis- 
sembled, that before the reformation was commenced, the dawn 
of a brighter day had been ushered in by the Catholics themselves. 
The revival of learning as it is termed, the improvements in na- 
vigation and in many of the arts, and, above all, the art of print- 
ing, the great moral power which now guides or controls the 
world, preceded the age of Luther, and furnished him and his 
coadjutors with the means and instruments with which they al- 
ternately assailed, or defended themselves, against their adver- 
saries. The thirst of knowledge, the spirit of research, were 
awakened from a long slumber, and mankind, in some measure, 
prepared by cowled and cloistered churchmen for the bold opin- 
ions which were soon to convulse all civilized nations. These 
opinions had been formed and expressed, even as early as the 
revival of letters, with a license scarcely ever surpassed. The 
indignant denunciations of Dante, the ridicule and pleasantry 
of Boccacio and Chaucer, the more reserved and elegant cen- 
sures of Petrarch had been alike directed against the cor- 
ruptions of the church and the loose lives and evil examples of 
its ministers. It is not to the particular dogmas of Luther, of 
Zuinglius, or of Calvin, that the world is essentially indebt- 
ed; for if we except the great rock of offence, the govern- 
ment of the church, the Protestants still agree with the Catho- 
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lics in the fundamental articles of Christianity ; it is not that man 
has been delivered from the persecuting spirit of one church— 
for in England, Holland, Scotland, America, and in other coun- 
tries, Protestants have shewn themselves as much disposed, 
where they possessed undivided and undisputed power, to bind 
the human will to forms and ceremonies and creeds as their sworn 
foe the Catholics—but it is to the freedom of research, to the 
unrestrained liberty of opinion that inevitably, even if they un- 
designedly sprung from the great principles of the reforma- 
tion that the world has been indebted for its highest improve- 
ments. In this progressive amelioration, we rejoice to say that 
Catholics have vied with Protestants, that each can hold forth 
names pure in character, holy in religion, illustrious in letters, 
whom the world would blush to dishonour. If in some countries 
a bigotted priesthood and bigotted government have opposed 
themselves to, and retarded all beneficial reforms, yet Catholic 
France may be opposed to Protestant England; and, even in 
Germany itself, the improvements in Bavaria, which, by the bye, 
Mr. Dwight did not visit, may vie with those of Prussia, or of the 
other Protestant principalities. Neither should it be forgotten 
that Saxony, the very flower and pride of the Teutonic family, 
has been governed for more than a century by Catholic sove- 
reigns, and although the majority of the Saxons are Protestants, 
yet, if Catholicism were essentially hostile to improvement, every 
one must perceive how in that time, a succession of unrestricted 
monarchs might have blighted every hope and promise of na- 
tional prosperity and glory. If Austria, the present bye-word 
and scorn of the northern Germans, is comparatively unenlight- 
ened, if her good sovereign could very honestly declare, as he 
did at Laybach to some of the savans who came to pay him the 
tribute of their respect, ‘that it was not learned men, but good, 
(that is, we presume, obedient) subjects that he wanted in his 
dominions,” it should, at the same time, be remembered, that 
Vienna contains many distinguished literary men, and that the 
two Universities of Vienna and Prague stand in respect to the 
number of instructors and of pupils in the very first rank amidst 
the institutions of Germany. 

We have glanced at these topics because they are frequently 
alluded to in the work immediately before us, and have a strong 
connexion with the state of German literature. If the discus- 
sions to which we are now approaching shall not occupy too much 
space, we may revert to them again before we close this article. i 

We feel somewhat at a loss in condensing the facts and obser- 
vations scattered through the letters which compose this volume. 
It would, in some respects, be more satisfactory to begin with 
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the Universities as the oldest establishments, and the source 
from which most of the literary improvements of the country 
have been derived, but the most simple, perhaps, ultimately, the 
most distinct view will be obtained by presenting first a sketch 
of the primary schools, and then ascending through the Gym- 
nasia to the Universities. 

As the primary schools are established by the government, 
and in a great degree superintended by its agents, their arrange- 
ments, as might be expected, differ in each state. We there- 
fore, will notice only those of Prussia, to communicate some 
idea of the general system, and the care with which, in that 
country, tutors are trained for the due performance of their or- 
dinary duties. 


*“* The elementary schools of Prussia are entirely under the direction 
of the government. No one is allowed to act as an instructor in them, 
without a previous examination, and a written permission from the com- 
mittee of examination. At the present time there are more than twenty 
thousand of these schools in the kingdom, of which seventeen thousand 
are in the villages, and the remainder in the towns. For the prepara- 
tory education of these instructors, one or more seminaries are estab- 
lished in every province, and are supported by the government. The 
object in forming these institutions, was to introduce a uniform system 
of instruction throughout the kingdom, as well as to prevent any person 
who was not qualified, from attempting to teach the peasantry. To these 
seminaries all those who wish to become instructors in the elementary 
schools are required to repair, where they are taught every thing neces- 
sary for their future station. Here they remain from two to three years, 
the time being regulated by their capacity, and their qualifications at 
the period when they commenced their course. ‘They study at these 
seminaries, geography, arithmetic, the German language, and the Bible. 
Here also they are taught the best modes of educating and of governing 
children, as well as the subjects they are to teach. After they have 
finished their course at the seminaries, they are examined, and if found 
qualified, they receive a certificate to this effect. This paper, with a 
certificate of their baptism and moral character, which is signed by the 
pastor of the church they formerly attended, is presented to the govern- 
ment, or its agents, who immediately enter their names on the list of 
instructors. By the establishment of these institutions, a uniform mode 


of instruction has been introduced throughout Prussia. 
* * 


* * 


‘Tt is as necessary to educate an individual who designs to instruct 
others, as to educate a professor for his chair, or a general or commodore 
for military or navalcommand. Without such preparation, the instructor 
will be almost as unqualified to communicate knowledge, as a corporal 
would be to lead a division into action. In many of our states, we have 
large funds, the interest of which is appropriated to the maintenance of 
elementary schools. In Connecticut, this fund will soon be more than suf- 
ficient to provide the necessary means of instruction for all the youth of 
the state. Were the surplus to be applied to the support of a seminary 
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for the education of schoolmasters, the happiest results would soon be 
perceived. In such an institution, the young men would not only learn 
every thing connected with the usual subjects taught in our elementary 
schools, but might easily acquire that knowledge of theoretical agricul- 
ture, mineralogy, botany, statistics, and political economy, which would 
enable them greatly to enlarge the boundaries of knowledge in the vil- 
lages where they reside. Persons thus instructed, would easily become 
the prominent men of the villages where they resided. "They would be 
enabled to direct the minds of not a small number of the villagers, as 
well as of their pupils, to subjects which would otherwise never have ar- 
rested their attention. 
* * 


“* Every clergyman in Prussia is required to visit the school or schools 
of his parish, and to ascertain whether the teacher fulfils his duties. He 
must confer with him often, must point out any defects which may exist 
in his mode of discipline or instruction, and see generally that he adopts 
the course which will best promote the interests of the school. Should 
the instructor not approve of the plans proposed, the question is referred 
to the superintendent of the district, who decides, and from whose de- 
cision there is no appeal. The clergyman of each parish makes an 
annual report to this officer, and the general report of the latter is sent 
to the Minister of Public Instruction once a year. A committee, con- 
sisting of one or more inspectors appointed by government, with the 
superintendent, or some person whom he may appoint, examine all the 
schools within their district, once or twice a year, to ascertain whether 
the reports made by the clergy are correct, as well as to form a general 
view of the state of education in their provinces. The existing defects 
and the necessary improvements are thus made known to the govern- 
ment, and such alterations are then made as are requisite. 

* * * * 


‘“‘ Every parent is required to send his children to school as soon as 
they have reached a certain age, which, if I mistake not, is six years. 
It is the duty of the clergyman to visit his people annually, to ascertain 
if there are any parents who do not comply with this regulation. Should 
such parents, after having been notified by him, refuse to send their 
children, they are arraigned before a public tribunal, where they are 
punished by a fine. For the first week’s absence of each child, the fine 
is one-thirtieth part of a rix dollar; for the second, one-fourth ; for the 
third, two-thirds ; and for the fourth, a rixdollar. Should he still con- 
tinue to refuse to send his child, he is compelled to pay thirty fold. 
Bs This penalty is imposed between the first of October and the first of 
. April. From the first of April to the first of July, the child is not re- 

quired to attend school but half of the time; and after the last men- 

tioned period, until the first of October, parents are not required to send 
their children, as they need their assistance during the harvest months. 

The children must remain at school until they are confirmed, which 
. usually takes place at fifteen years of age, though it is sometimes de- 
oe layed by the parents until sixteen. 
og “ The school-house is erected at the expense of the parish, and must 
: be sufficiently large to accommodate the scholars and the family of the 
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instructor, who receives the use of it gratis. In the vicinicy of this edi- 
fice is a small garden, and sometimes a few acres of land, of which he 
has the use so long as he remains the instructor of the parish. This 
building is not very elegant, as it usually contains but four or five cham- 
bers, but it is suitable for one whose income is so moderate as that of 
most of the instructors. Every parish has a treasury, from the funds of 
which the instructor is paid from seventy to eighty dollars per annum. 
Besides this amount, each parent pays to him six pfennings a week, or 
about six cents per month, for the instruction of each of his children. 
In some cases he receives also a small quantity of butter and flax from 
the parents. His whole income, exclusive of the rent of the school- 
house and the ground connected with it, rarely amounts to more than 
one hundred Spanish dollars, if he teaches one of the village schools. 
Those who live in the towns receive about one hundred and fifty dollars. 

‘* All the books which are studied are selected by the consistory, and 
no new one can be introduced without its permission. The Bible is 
universally read by the children, and forms, as in our own country, the 
foundation of education for the youth of Prussia. 

‘“‘ From this statement you will perceive how much this government has 
done for the people. In no country in Europe, except Saxony and the 
south of Scotland, and possibly in one or two of the smaller states of 
Germany, is education so universally diffused as in the central part of 
this kingdom. ‘These schools are established in every village. It may 
be said with truth of Prussia, that it is one of the most enlightened 
countries in the world ; for among the younger class of the population, 
it is rare to see an individual who cannot both read and write. I make 
use of the word younger, because many of the laws relating to education, 
were enacted during the reign of the present monarch, before whose 
accession the schools were in a much lower state than at present. No 
one can help respecting Frederick William for the wisdom he has ex- 
hibited, in thus improving the character of his subjects. This emotion 
will be stronger, when it is recollected that he is one of the most active 
members of the Holy Alliance, and that he is still not afraid of the gene- 
ral diffusion of intelligence among his subjects. He is here laying a 
broad foundation for the future prosperity of Prussia, and it is to be 
hoped also, for the future liberty of the nation. This event will not 
probably happen in many years, but it must come should these insti- 
tutions continue for a century.” pp. 245-252. 


The small compensation received by the instructors in these 
schoo]s will appear to us very extraordinary, but this scanty 
allowance extends in a proportional degree through all grades 
of the profession, and to all the occupations of life. It shews 
the comparative poverty of Germany, wasted as its resources 
have been, by almost unceasing wars, and by the restrictive 
system which each petty potentate thinks it patriotic to impose 
on commerce, and which is most rigorously enforced ; but it 
is likewise a proof of the great number of literary men, when 
applicants of high qualifications are always found solicitous to 
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obtain every station, except, perhaps, those of the very lowest 
degree. 

In Saxony, Saxe-Weimar and several other states, provision 
equally ample is made for the education of the people ; in none 
are the means and opportunities greatly deficient. In Leipsic, a 
city containing about forty thousand inhabitants, schools which 
educate between two and three thousand children, and super- 
intended by more than forty instructors, are supported from the 
funds of the city.* While, besides many private establishments, 
the great “ Burgerschule,” or school for the children of the 
wealthier citizens, is alone provided with twenty-five teachers. 

Nothing marks more strikingly the character of the German 
system of education, than the subdivision of labour and of duties. 
Of this we shall have to notice many instances as we advance. 
Instead of employing, as with us, one man to teach every thing, 
they are satisfied that one person shall teach but one branch of 
knowledge, but then they require that he shall understand what 
he professes to teach, and shall teach it accurately and tho- 
roughly. Thus, in the Gymnasia and the Universities, while 
one professor teaches the grammatical construction of the Greek 
Janguage, another is employed to lecture on the literature of 
Greece. This is done from the persuasion that these tasks require 
different qualifications, one demanding nothing but a critical 
knowledge of the language to be taught, the other, powers of 
an higher order, taste, judgment, general literature, and an 
actuaintance with the history, manners, opinions and writings 
of the Greeks. 

The Gymnasia are the essential features in the literary es- 
tablishments of Germany. They are the nurseries in which 
those who aspire to a liberal education are trained and dis- 
ciplined, and in which all the germs of future eminence are 
nurtured and expanded. ‘Their constitution, their form, their 
daily exercises, their discipline, are al] worthy of our conside- 
ration. We wish we could extract from Mr. Dwight, the whole 
letter (22d) which he has devoted to this subject. We must, 
however, be satisfied with a few details, and refer those who 
wish for more information to the work itself. 


“The Gymnasia of the north of Germany, are among the most in- 
teresting features of the literature of this country. They have long been 
considered superior to those of any other part of Europe; and at no 
period within the last century, have they enjoyed a higher reputation, 
than at the present time. It is at these institutions that the foundation 


* Between forty and fifty, (says Mr. D.) A few of these, however. are attached 
to Windler’s Free School, which educates about two bundred children, and is sup- 
ported by funds provided by its founder, whose name it bears. 
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has been laid for that fame, which so many of the savans of this coun- 
try have acquired ; and it is to them that the universities are indebted 
for their extensive reputation. 

* * * 

The gymnasia of this country are divided into two classes: those 
which are private, where the boys are constantly under the eyes of the 
instructors, who live with them in the same edifice; and those which 
are public, and which are established in the large towns, where the 
youth reside in the city, and recite and attend lectures at the gymnasium. 
The last class are frequently called schools, with an appropriate name, 
sometimes still retaining that of the patron saint of the church near 
which they are situated. The instruction, however, corresponds so 
nearly with that of the more private institutions, that they will here be 
included under the same name. 

‘* At the head of these schools is a Rector, or President, and a Con- 
rector, or Vice-President. ‘The instructors are divided into two classes, 
Ober und Unter Lehren, literally, upper and under teachers. Before 
an instructor is permitted to occupy a vacant place, he is examined by 
the Priufungs Commission, which consists of the professors of the uni- 
versity who lecture on those subjects which are taught in the gymna- 
sium, and of the directors of the gymnasium. ‘The first class of teach- 
ers must have made such progress in the department in which they 
desire to teach, as to be qualified to give lectures at one of the universi- 
ties. ‘The second class must have a thorough knowledge of their par- 
ticular province. If to instruct in Greek or Latin, for example, they 
are required to be familiar with the principal writers, and to possess a 
critical knowledge of these languages. The same minute acquaintance 
with their departments, is necessary in the other branches of instruc- 
tion. The examination lasts five or six hours, and if found qualified, 
they are permitted to fill the vacant place of Unter Lehrer in any of the 

mnasia which is offered to them. ‘The salaries of the Rectors in 

russia, vary from one thousand to twelve hundred dollars; those of 
the Conrectors are somewhat smaller. ‘The first class of teachers re- 
ceive from seven to nine hundred, the second from three to six hundred, 
though this varies much with the funds of the institution, as well as with 
the size of the city in which the gymnasia are situated. ‘The former 
class are required to instruct the students twelve, the latter twenty-four 
hours per week. They also increase their income, by giving private 
instruction to those children whose parents desire it. 

“ The boys usually enter these institutions from nine to thirteen years 
of age, and remain from five to seven years, in proportion to the im- 
provement they have made. The first two or three years are devoted 
to acquiring a knowledge of Greek, Latin, and mathematics ; in which 
they are drilled with a minuteness of intellectual discipline, which I 
have never seen in the other schools of Europe. ‘The succeeding years 
are passed in pursuing history, ancient and modern geography, French 
literature, Latin and Greek exegesis, &c. ‘To acquire a thorough 
knowledge of these languages, they are taught to write and speak La- 
tin, and in some of the institutions to write Greek. Subsequently, they 
translate from Greek ipto Latin, and sometimes from Latin into Greek. 
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All the conversation, when the recitation is classical, is then held in 
Latin. The boys write Latin prolegomena to the ode or book they are 
reciting, which is first criticised by their companions, and then by the 
professor. The desire of victory that you often see in the objections 
which the rival scholars bring against the individual to whose disserta- 
tion they have listened, as well as the ingenious defence which he makes, 
ealls forth a literary enthusiasm in these combats, which would excite 
the admiration of any one, who had seen only the grammar schools of 
our country. In some cases, they write Latin poetry, by translating an 
ode of Kiopstock or Schiller, or if they are the favourites of Apollo, they 
present their own effusions in Latin verse. These are publicly read by 
the authors, and criticised by their companions, and then by the instruc- 
tor. Those who do not possess this talent, write Latin prose, which is 
read and examined minutely by their companions. The instructors 
often dictate to them passages from the poetical and prosaic works of 
the German classics, which they translate into Latin. They are then 
required to read it, and one after another is called upon to point out the 
defects which exist in the translation, giving his reasons in Latin. By 
pursuing this course for several years, you will easily perceive that they 
must attain a knowledge of the grammatical structure of that language, 
unknown in most countries. Accordingly, you discover that most Ger- 
man students speak it with great fluency and correctness. 

“*'The same severe discipline is pursued in other languages, though 
in none excepting the French, do they arrive at a similar degree of ex- 
cellence, it not being thought necessary to speak either Greek or He- 
brew. * * * * * * * 

* The great superiority of these institutions, results first from the ex- 
egetical mode of instruction. ‘The remarks I have made on this subject 
in reference to the universities, are equally applicable to the gymnasia. 
It is true that exegesis is not pursued here with the same ardour as in 
those institutions, for this is impossible while laying the foundation of 
an education. Itis pursued, however, to a greater degree than in most 
universities of other countries, even of Europe. This mode of studying 
throws a charm around classic literature, which makes it almost a fairy 
land to astudent. With us, “ the dull, hard lesson is crammed down 
word by word,” until the student often hates his Horace, as much as 
ever Byron did. In the mere dull translations which we make in our 
grammar schools and colleges, all the “lyric flow” of the poet is lost. 
We read the language, and often translate it into words corresponding 
with those of the original, but the impression made on the mind of the 
student in usually so indistinct, that he wonders how any one can com- 
pare ancient with modern poetry. Why isthis? Itis because his pre- 
vious education has not qualified him for feeling the beauties of the 
author he is perusing. He lives in a country whose religion, laws, gov- 
ernment, state of society, customs, philosophy, language, natural fea- 
tures, in one word, almost every thing but the heavenly bodies which 
illumine it, present a different aspect from those of Greece and Rome. 


_ How could one of Napoleon’s guard have understood the retreat of the 


ten thousand, if he had not previously become acquainted with the ar- 
mour, marches, mode of fighting, and evolutions of the ancient world: 
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how could Nelson have comprehended the battle of Salamis, from merely 
a knowledge of modern naval tactics? I have seen many intelligent 
Europeans, who, although they have had almost daily opportunities of 
studying our institutions for years, were still unable to comprehend the 
nature of their influence on society. How often do we see Frenchmen, 
even when Shakspeare is presented to them, unable to discover its beau- 
ties, when only a channel of twenty miles separates them from that 
land, where almost every heart beats to the sound of his lyre. If our 
contemporaries fiad it so difficult to understand our national character 
and literature, because they will not for the time lose their local feelings 
and adopt those of the country whose institutions or literature they are 
examining, how is it possible for us to comprehend ancient authors 
without a previous knowledge of every thing relating to the moral, poli- 
tical, religious, and natural charaeter of Greece or Rome ? 

** Without a minute acquaintance with ancient Greece, most of the 
life, the beauty, and the sublimity of her poetry disappears. 'The mind 
wanders over the pages of its bards, without being much enlightened, 
the heart never feels those exquisite allusions and comparisons, which 
arose in the poet’s mind, when contemplating the country of his birth. 
To such an eye some of the noblest creations of Grecian genius, some 
of the brightest conceptions of uninspired poesy are almost without form 
and colourless. The vale of Tempe presents no more loveliness than 
one of our western prairies ; the temples of their deities are as destitute 
of beauty as a Chinese pagoda, or the residence of Juggernaut. While 
studying the page of Homer, he feels as Byron did when looking at the 
political degradation of the classic land of that poet ; 


* "Tis Greece, but living Greece no more.” 


to him every object is inanimate, and he turns from the perusal of the 
bard who has been the delight of more than one hundred generations to 
read the ephemeral rhymes of the day ; and, in their jingle, he perceives 
more melody ; and, in their comparatively insipid thought he finds more 
Bp and energy, than in the verse of him, who has been the wonder 
of ages. 

“‘ Why is this great difference between a German and an American 
youth? There is as much of the grand and beautiful in our natural and 
poetical world, as in his. We are not less susceptible to the influence 
of real or ideal loveliness. Our minds and our hearts are as much excit- 
ed by a perusal of Hamlet, the Midsummer’s Night Dream, or Comus, 
as his by Faust or Wallenstein or Oberon. The difference is this. He 
reads Homer with the eye of a Grecian who is familiar with its society, 
and with the thoughts and actions of the heroic age ; we peruse the Iliad 
with views formed solely by the manners and feelings, and systems of 
the nineteenth century. The former, by his previous studies, has been 
able to transport himself to a distant age and people, while we, standing 
at the distance of nearly three thousand years, look with the feelings we 
have acquired from our peculiar education, at a country which seems 
indefinitely remote. To him, the seige of Troy is a living reality, and 

VOL. IV.—NO. 7. ‘ 
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a the characters of Sophocles, A:schylus or Euripides, are all embodied. 
ies ir He shares in every passion which they feel, for he is a spectator of their 
i sufferings ; their joys, their deliverance relieve him from a distress, al- 

! most as real as if he had been their contemporaries. To him, they are 
living beings, acting their appropriate part on the great theatre of life : 


ee to us they are but spectres, dimly seen through the night of ages, and 
it a . flitting before us in forms so indistinct, as to leave few traces of their 
4 3 existence upon our memories. This is not fancy; it is no Utopian sys- 
f | | tem of education, but one which has long existed in Germany. The 
ea admirable commentaries which are within the reach of every student, 

Bai and abstracts of which are made the text book of every gymnasium, and 
wee still more the superior character of the instructors, whose research and 
§ pt unwearied application enable them to explain the most difficult passages 

. 4 in a satisfactory manner to the student’s mind, give the existences of the 


seme world of Greece that reality which we assign to the characters of 
asso or Shakspeare. With such assistance, his enthusiasm is soon 
excited ; he wanders through ancient Greece with enlightened guides 
to explain to him every natural or moral, every religious or political fea- 
ture of the country. He becomes as familiar with its rivers and lakes, 
its mountains and valleys, as with those of his native land, and though 
inhabiting a distant kingdom, the men who lived in the histories of 
Greece, or in the songs of her bards, become the companions of his 
mind.”—pp. 385-390. 


From these schools, young men, at the age of eighteen, are 
prepared to pass to the Universities to prosecute any professional 
studies, or engage in any literary or scientific pursuits to which 
their inclinations or circumstances may lead them. They go 
forth understanding the principles of all that knowledge which, 
hereafter, they will have to apply to the practical purposes of 
life, and qualified to profit by instruction, in any form in which 
it may be presented tothem. ‘The objections, so frequently and 
so justly made, to the great English schools, that too great a 
portion of human life is devoted in them to the acquisition of two 


y i | dead languages, by no means apply tothe German. It will be 

As perceived, from the extracts we have made, that in the latter, 

4 besides languages, ancient and modern, every thing that we 
z consider essential in a mere English education, grammar, geo- 
Py graphy, history, mathematics, composition and criticism, are 
‘ actually taught. ‘The application of mathematics to physics, 


ia most readily perceived, when the principles of mathematics are 

i really understood, chemistry, natural history, medicine, juris- 
prudence and theology, are the studies pursued in the Universi- 
ties, and the languages of any, and of all people can be acquired 
by those who wish to make philology their special occupation. 

If it should be asked how in the same number of years which 
we usually allot to education, so much more can be taught at 
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the German institutions than in our own—we can only reply 
that it is accomplished by the skilful and diligent application of 
good principles to particular objects ; by employing those only 
as instructors, who are profoundly versed in those branches 
which they profess to teach, by circumscribing each instructor 
within a limited and appropriate sphere ; and especially by point- 
ing, constantly, to literary distinction as the great object of their 
ambition, and by inspiring in the pupil from the fulness, rich- 
ness and beauty of the public lectures, that ardent desire of 
improvement which surmounts all obstacles, and that perse- 
verance which can alone insure success in the career of human 
life. 

To exemplify our opinions we will advert to one mode practis- 
ed in the Gymnasia, by which a great economy oftime and a great 
improvement in effect can be made in our present processes of 
teaching. Much of the time of almost every child is devoted to the 
acquisition of the Latin language. In the opinion of many this 


time is wasted because, after all, only asmattering of the language . 


is ultimately acquired. Why does it happen that our children, 
after having been engaged in learning Latin five or six years, leave 
school almost totally ignorant of its structure, if not of its ele- 
ments, while in Germany, in the same time, or in less, it be- 
comes as familiar to the student as his native tongue? This is 
altogether the consequence of defects in our plans of tuition. 
Speaking and writing are the only modes by which a foreign 
language can be rendered familiar to any one, and these, the 
two essential modes of teaching, are, with us, universally neg- 
lected. Children do not go to school to learn to speak their 
native language; this is insensibly imbibed from infancy in their 
domestic associations and habits. A child, whose parents are 
of different nations, generally learns to speak the language of 
each parent without effort, and may be made to acquire, in the 
same manner, other tongues, if the nurses, attendants or com- 
panions that are placed around him are selected for this pur- 
pose. Ifin their schools they were permitted only to hear or 
speak another language, this also, without effort, would be in- 
sensibly attained. Composing in Latin would render accurate 
the knowledge which at first would be crude and imperfect. If 
from the time boys were sufficiently advanced to read Cesar, a 
portion of every day, one half hour, for instance, were employed 
in writing Latin, not from those books of exercises where every 
thing is prepared to encourage idle habits and save labour and 
thought, but by converting into Latin such sentences or passages 
of English authors, as the taste or judgement of the master 
should select, and which should be adapted to the proficiency 
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of the scholar—their progress would be rapid, and they would 
soon obtain a complete mastery over that language. These 
exercises might commence with simple sentences as in the first 
class books used in our infant schools, and be extended until 
they included the mysteries of versification, and thus render 
pronunciation and prosody perfectly familiar. There is no doubt 
that the first exercises, like early composition in English, would 
exhibit many trespasses against orthography, syntax and taste, 
but practice, with care and attention, would soon correct these 
errors. Noone can doubt, that under such a system, more 
would be learned in two or three years than is now done in twice 
that time, employed merely in translating. It is true that this 
would require teachers competent to speak and to write, cor- 
rectly at least, if not elegantly, the Latin language ; but when 
we perceive how much our schools have really improved within 
a few years, there is no doubt that this obstacle would soon be 
overcome, and competent instructors readily procured. 

It is in the Gymnasia and in similar schools that the great 
superiority of European education over our own is principally 
perceived. Attainments of a higher order than we are accus- 
tomed to look for are demanded from them, and therefore, are 
obtained. The difficulties that we deem insuperable ; the 
ardua montium juga that appear formidable at a distance, are 
often easily overcome by diligence and skill. Either from re- 
missness or ignorance we have, ourselves, been the cause of our 
inferiority. Even in our collegiate establishments, the same lim- 
ited views are entertained which are so fatal in our elementary 
and grammar schools. We require, for admission, into our 
colleges but few and slender qualifications, and therefore young 
men come to them most scantily and superficially prepared. 
They come thus ill prepared in compliance with our own requi- 
sitions, what right then have we to complain? If more were 
demanded, more as in other countries would readily be obtained. 
if the attainment of higher endowments had been made an in- 
dispensable condition for admission to a collegiate course, no one 
can doubt that our students would soon be found in possession 
of all those qualifications that distinguish the scholars of Europe. 
If, for example, no one was permitted to enter the Freshman 
class in our colleges, unless besides a knowledge of grammar, 
geography, the outlines of history and arithmetic, he could read 
accurately Cicero, Virgil and Horace in Latin, Homer and 
Demosthenes in Greek, understood algebra and the first six 
books of Euclid, or some equivalent treatise in Geometry ; young 
men would soon acquire this necessary knowledge. ‘Teachers 
in every part of the country would qualify themselves to meet 
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this advance in education, or must be aware that they would 
soon be superseded by more industrious or better instructed 
competitors. Students, well prepared, would, at eighteen, be 
entering the first class in our colleges, instead of becoming 
juniors at fifteen or sixteen ; and four years would then be pro- 
fitably employed in the acquisition of those sciences, and that 
knowledge which will be most important to them in future life. 
Even professional studies, as in the German Universities, might 
be introduced, because the attention of the students would no 
Jonger be occupied, for the greater portion of their time, with 
those branches which ought to have constituted a part of their 
preliminary studies. Philosophy, in its loftiest and most ex- 
tended signification; theology, jurisprudence or medicine might 
become portions of a great system of instruction, and advantages 
would be gained not only in the variety and accuracy of the 
knowledge acquired during the collegiate course, but even in 
the time ultimately consumed in preparing a young man for the 
active and real duties of life. ‘Two years at least, perhaps we 
may say two years and a half of the present collegiate life are 
wasted in repairing, (and that nominally only) the omissions oc- 
casioned by previous neglect. We speak on this subject freely 
and advisedly. We know that the learned and enlightened 
scholars, at the head of our own college, wish for such a reform, 
but the trustees have withheld their sanction, yielding to what 
they consider, on this subject, as popular feeling or popular pre- 
judice—as if it were wise in order to render a college popular, 
toopen the doors to all applicants for admission, to glean through 
high-ways and bye-ways for materials to increase its numerical 
importance ; as if it were necessary to lower the scale of educa- 
tion in order to render it more useful; as if on a subject of so 
much importance a vacillating course ought to be pursued, lest 
the parent of every stupid or neglected boy should become hos- 
tile to the institution, because not arranged to meet the parti- 
cular evils of his own case. 

We are aware that even under the present system much and 
unqualified good has been done, we only regret that it has not 
been more extensive and more complete. We know that it has 
scattered light over many of the benighted regions of the State, 
we wish that the light which it is constantly diffusing should be- 
come more pure and more perfect. We know that many from 
the halls of our college have risen to distinction in our councils, 
and repaired by the native vigour of their minds the defects of 
early instruction ; and the pages of this journal will testify that 
some, even in the paths of literature, have triumphed over defi- 
cient opportunities, have disdained to draw from the lower streams 
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and have gone up to the everlasting fountains, from which the 
waters of knowledge flow fresh and undefiled.—But our readers 
will, perhaps, think it time that we should return to Germany. 

The youth of Germany after this preliminary training and 
discipline, after undergoing a most strict examination in order 
to obtain from the Gymnasia their certificates or diplomas, after 
passing another examination at the Universities* to ascertain 
whether they are sufficiently prepared to profit by lectures, of 
which a great portion, particularly in the departments of law 
and theology, are delivered in the Latin language, are finally 
received into these great institutions. 

The Universities of Germany are scattered over that country 
with a profusion, and supported with a liberality scarcely known 
among any other people. Each powerful monarch seems anx- 
ious to add lustre and dignity to his kingdom by the number and 
magnitude of these establishments, each petty potentate regards 
them as the surest means by which he can “ wield his little 
sceptre”’ with distinction. Hence they have risen in proud ri- 
valship almost by the side of each other, yet such is the ardor, 
such the thirst for instruction in that enlightened country that 
all find employment and support. ‘To exhibit, in one view, the 
number and endowments of the German Universities, we ex- 
tract the following table, which will shew the state of these 
noble institutions in the year 1825. 

Universities. Number x Instructors. Number of i. 


«2 is .« © 6 526 

Breslan, - - - 9 710 

Greifswalde, - - 30 - - - - 227 

1688 

eidelberg, - - 55 - 626 

Switzerland, Basle, 214 
Wiartemberg, Tubingen, - - 44 --+-- - 27 
Hesse Darmstadt, Giesen, - - - 399 - - 371 
Hesse Cassel, Marburg, © io 304 
Hanover, Gittingen, - - ----- - 1545 
Saxony, Leipzig, - - - Sl 
1059 16,432 


* Mr. Dwight says the certificates from the Gymnasia are sufficient to introduce 
students into the Universities. A gentleman who has passed many years at Heidel- 
berg, informed us. that a second examination was also neces ;—perhaps the prac- 
tice at different Universities may vary, or time may have prodasod obese change. 
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If the number of instructors in these institutions excites our 


e 

8 surprise, the variety and multifarious nature of their pursuits 
be are no less wonderful. Besides the four great ‘ faculties,” as 
d they are termed, theology, jurisprudence, medicine and philo- 
r sophy—or rather under cover of the last, almost every thing that 
r can interest or amuse the cultivated mind—is taught, and paint- 
n ing and music, dancing, fencing and horsemauship, are in- 
f termingled with the scverest studies.* It should, perhaps, be 
v mentioned that the students after entering the Universities, are 
y no longer confined to any particular course of study; each di- 


rects his attention to those objects which relate to his future 
y purposes in life, and attends such professors as he pleases.— 
i | Three years is the period generally allotted to the University, 
but from the wide field and unrestricted course of instruction 


} opened to their view, from the learning of the professors, and the 
; advantages to be derived from the libraries, museums and col- 
, : lections, public and private, many young men are tempted to 
. ! linger six, eight or ten years in qualifying themselves for future 
, eminence. It is unnecessary, we believe, to add that we have 
no one institution in the United States that in Europe would be 
considered as an University. 


* The academic terms (Semesters) are two in the year, each of about five months 
continuance. The following notices taken from the “ Index Lectionum,” to be de- 
livered at Berlin during the winter semester of 1825-1826, and which has been sub- 
joined by Mr. Dwight as an appendix to his Travels, will show the variety of the 
subjects to which the attention of the ‘udents is attracted. In the Theological 
Faculty there are four ordinary profecsors—three extraordinary, and four teach- 
ers—among them as a sample, Dr. Neander will lecture, 
Publicly—1 AEvi apostolici imaginem adumbrare, apostolorumque hist: illustrare 
conabitur—twice each week. 
2 De insignibus ecclesia doctoribus—twice each week. 
Privately—3 Hist: rani ecclesie sweculorum enarrabit—five times each 
week. 
4 Epistolas ad Corinthios et unam alteramve, ex minoribus D. Pauli 
Epist. interpretabitur—five times each week. 
In the faculty of jurisprudence, the teachers are still more numerous. 
Of these, Dr. Schmalz offers to lecture, 
Privately—1 Jus Germanicum privatum—five times each week. 


’ 2 Jus nature, four do. do. 
3 Jus publicum Germania, six do. do. 
4 Disciplinas Camerales, six do. do. 


5 Privatissime offert lectiones in processum civilem cum practicis ex- 

ercitationibus conjunctas—this at no fixed hours. 

The others are all nearly as industrious 

In philosophy, there are nineteen ordinary professors, sixteen extraordinary, and 
fourteen teachers. In this latter department, besides the lectures that might be ex- 
pected on history, geography, mathematics, natural philosophy, logic, metaphysics, 
natural history in all their branches, one lectures on Shakspeare, another on Dante, 
one on Calderon, another on a tragedy of Sophocles, a third on the four last books 
of Homer—one selects Thucydides, another Quinctilian—others teach the Gothic, 
Syriac, Chaldaic, Arabic Languages, etc. and as the subjects of these lectures are 
enerally changed every semester, it is easy to perceive how extensive, and, in most 
instances, how thorough the knowledge must be that is acquired in these great 
schools, when the professors limit the range of their lectures within so small a space. 
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There are in the Universities of Germany three classes of 
instructors—ordinary professors, extraordinary professors, and 
teachers—of these, Mr. Dwight gives the following account :— 


“ The professors are divided into two classes, Ordinary and Extra- 
ordinary. The former receive from the government a salary, never 
less than eight hundred, and rarely more than two thousand rix dollars, 
for they are paid in proportion to their reputation. When the fame of 
a professor has extended throughout Germany, and still more when it 
has become European, his name alone, particularly if he belongs to one 
of the professional departments, often adds soine hundreds to the num- 
ber of students. Hugo and Eichhorn the son, in the legal department 
here, Gesenius in the theological at Halle, and Savigny in the legal at 
Berlin, by their European reputation, have become to a considerable 
degree, identified with the prosperity of the institutions where they re- 
side. As every university in Germany has the right of inviting the pro- 
fessors of any other to one of her chairs, such scholars as I have just 
named, are constantly receiving invitations from other institutions, ac- 
companied with the most flattering pecuniary offers. Even monarchs 
sometimes write to them, making proposals which few would decline 
accepting, if the governments under whose jurisdiction they reside, did 
not counteract them by making others still more advantageous. Such 
professors have, of course, the power in their own hands, and there are 
few who do not make use of it. In no other country are literary men 
thus thrown as it were into the market, and struck off to the highest 
bidder. * * * 

“ For a long period after the establishment of this university, it was 
the custom not only here but elsewhere, for all the professors to deliver 
lectures gratis. They received but a limited support, as their salaries 
were then much smaller than at the present time. Michaelis opened a 
course of private lectures, and met with such pecuniary success, that his 
example was soon followed in other schools. To secure the greatest 
possible income, and still comply with the laws, they make the least in- 
teresting course public, and those which are the most valuable, private. 
The public lectures, which were at first delivered four or five times a 
week, soon dwindled to two, and even one lecture weekly. Within a 
few years, many have entirely abandoned their public courses, and no 
student now attends their lectures without paying his Frederic d’or.— 
From their private lectures they are very handsomely rewarded, when 
they possess talent and an extensive reputation, and their receipts are 
exactly in proportion to their fame. There are two semestres or terms 
in each year. The lectures commence ten minutes after the sound of 


. the clock, and terminate the moment it strikes ; the professor detaining 


them no longer than to finish his sentence. To a greater delay they 
would not submit, not even to finish his paragraph, as it might prevent 
them from reaching the lecture room of some other professor ; it being 
considered indecorous for a student to enter after he has commenced. 

“* Many of the professors give two and three distinct courses, and 
cases have been known where they have given four. Most of these in- 
clude four or five lectures per week, during four months and a half. 
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From the receipts of their private lectures, united with their salaries, 
some of the most distinguished professors, particular!y.those in the legal 
departments, receive fiye or six thousand dollars per annum. One or 
two of them have a still larger income, for they have not unfrequently 
from two to three hundred auditors at each course. ‘The income even 
of these will not exceed that of many of the Oxford and Cambridge pro- 
fessors, some of whom do not deliver a dozen lectures yearly. This is 
a striking exhibition, of the difference which necessity produces, in the 
efforts even of literary men. 

“* The German professors are, as a body, the most indefatigable stu- 
dents in the world. They are not, like the French and Italien literati, 
social in their habits. They reside chiefly in small towns, where there 
is little without to attract them. They consequently find it much easier 
than their western neighbours, to pass fifteen or sixteen hours a day in 
their lecture rooms, and in the society of folios. Even those residing in 
the large cities have acquired such habits of application, that they are 
almost as ignorant of the amusements around them, as strangers. In 
most of the cities where they reside, there are no intellectual foci, like 
the Institute and the numerous literary and scientific societies, which 
form so many mental groups at Paris. A Frenchman is born for so- 
ciety, and nothing but an ardent love for literature, united with long 
habits of application, will make him so independent of the living, as to 
be willing to converse only with the mighty dead. A German scholar, 
from his retired life, finds society a burden, and never does he feel more 
at his ease, than when surrounded by his auditors or his manuscripts. 


* * 

“In describing this university, I have spoken only of the ordinary 
professors. ‘The next, and the inferior class, are called extraordinary. 
They receive a very limited salary from the government, not enough to 
support them, even in celibacy. ‘They also deliver lectures on what sub- 
jects they please, for which they receive from their auditors the same 
fees as their brethren above them. This station is a stepping stone to 
the ordinary professorship, but one on which they have usually to rest 
from eight to ten years, and, if not active in their pursuits, for life. As 
they select their own subjects, they often become the rivals of their older 
brethren, who are compelled, frequently, to gird themselves anew for 
the race, or see themselves not only overtaken, but left behind. Of the 
beneficial effects of this arrangement, no one can doubt who has passed 
a fortnight at a German university. 

“There is also a third class, who are called lecturers or teachers, 
which, I believe, is peculiar to the German universities. Students who 
have completed their course, and who aim at a professor’s chair, usually 
remain several years at the institution, pursuing some particular depart- 
ment of literature or science, with the intention of eventually giving lec- 
tures. ‘They then make application to the goveroment for permission 
to deliver a course. On being examined and found qualified, they are 
enrolled on the humble list of teachers. ‘They commence their career 
under circumstances sufficiently gloomy to discourage any one who is 
not influenced by an intense love of literature and fame. Before them 
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they see the extraordinary professors rising to eminence, while the 
rooms of most of the older teachers are thronged. Whatever their tal- 
ents may be, they have to lay the foundation of their reputation, and 
that, too, against rivals whose fame is, sometimes, European. Years 
roll away, and they see their lecture-rooms only here and there attended 
by auditors. Most of them are in indigent circumstances, and with all 
the inconveniences of poverty, they often find that the receipts from their 
lectures, even for years, do not equal the annual rent of their rooms. 
Without any resources, they would abandon their employment in de- 
spair, were they not able, as private instructors, to gain enough to pre- 
vent the lamp of life from being extinguished. For a very moderate 
compensation, they devote three or four hours a day to the mstruction 
of as many students in languages, or in their particular provinces, and 
not unfrequently toil on in this manner for years, when the death of a 
rival lecturer, or some fortunate circumstance, fills their rooms with stu- 
dents, for a time at least, and thus brings them into notice. They are 
now no longer under the necessity of losing a large part of their time in 
this course of instruction, but devoting all their hours to their particular 
department, they advance rapidly. The sufferings, which they must of 
necessity experience, during the first five or six years of their progress, 
are enough to depress the most courageous minds. Fortunately for 
them, there is one medium of appearing before the public, where they 
will meet with justice, viz. the press. ‘T'o this most of them resort, and 
before they have been occupied many years as lecturers, some ponder- 
ous octavo is published, in which, not unfrequently, eight or ten lan- 
guages appear in the form of illustration. If the work has merit, it 
receives its due commendations in some dozen or more of the literary 
journals of this country ; and the author is immediately regarded, by 
those around him, as a new star of greater or less brilliancy, just rising 
above the literary horizon. A single work of this description, not un- 
frequently procures, for a lecturer, the extraordinary chair, sometimes 
even the offer of it from several universities.” pp. 59, 60-63, 66, 67. 


The influence of this arrangement is thus happily described : 


** With us, as well as in Germany, the professors are chosen for life, 
but here the resemblance ceases. In the United States we give them a 
sufficient salary, to enable them to live pleasantly; and when once 
chosen, they realize that their fortune is made, that they have reached 
the ultimatum of ascent. Here they receive only half a subsistence for 
themselves and families ; and whether they acquire the other half or 
not, depends entirely upon their own efforts. They perfectly under- 
stand, that nothing but a reputation for talents and attainments will fill 
their lecture rooms, and that to acquire this fame, the most indefatigable 
application and industry are necessary. Every department has its four 
or six professors and teachers, who deliver lectures on subjects so nearly 
similar, that a constant rivalry is produced. For example, to a student 
pursuing Greek literature, it is of very little importance whether he 
reads Sophocles or Euripides; but it is very necessary that the professor 
whose lectures he attends should be thoroughly acquainted with the 
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author he attempts to explain. These gentlemen perfectly understand, 
as well as the stage and steamboat proprietors of our country, that if 
they are negligent, they will be deserted. This is not a little increased 
by the division into ordinary and extraordinary professors and teachers. 
The latter class who are paid nothing by the government, but are only 
permitted to deliver lectures, receive a Frederick d’or from each of the 
pupils, and are almost universally stimulated by necessity. Besides this 
they feel all the ardour of youth, and the consequent longing for repu- 
tation. To acquire subsistence and fame, they make unwearied exer- 
tions. Before them they see the extraordinary professors, whose title 
in the eyes of the students, gives them a prior claim ; and to overtake 
them in the race, they strain every nerve. ‘Che extraordinary profes- 
sors see below them a number of young men, putting forth all their 
energy, while above them they behold the ordinary professors who have 
reached the highest point of ascent. This class are placed under the 
influence of two most powerful stimulants, the fear of being overtaken 
by the teachers, and the desire of surpassing the ordinary professors. 
The ordinary professors see below them two classes, at different dis- 
tances, rapidly rising towards them, often almost treading upon their 
heels, and not unfrequently taking the lead in the number of their audi- 
tors, as well as in reputation. Under such a stimulus, they very rarely 
fall asleep, or relax their efforts, until age or debility arrives. 

“* This continued strife has the happiest effect on the literature of this 
country, and in this respect, the German universities are better organ- 
ised than any others in Europe. It is folly to suppose that the mere 
influence of principle will induce most professors who do not feel great 
enthusiasm in their departments, to make the necessary efforts to arrive 
at excellence. They will often find bad weather in winter, and real or 
imaginary debility the rest of the year, an excuse for relaxation or in- 
dolence.”” pp. 178, 179. 


All things, however, may be viewed under different aspects, 
and Mr. Russell, who acknowledges that an English professor 
‘could not hold out one year’ among this “‘ race, patient of toil,” 
but who seems anxious, on every occasion, to ascribe the con- 
duct of the Germans to the worst motives and impulses, makes 
the following remarks on this subject. If we were not accus- 
tomed to receive, constantly, sach kindness ourselves, we should 
be surprised at the views he invariably imputes to German pro- 
fessors and scholars. No dignified principle, neither patriotism, 
nor honour, nor common honesty is supposed to exist. In his 
estimates, the love of letters, the impulse of duty, the thirst for 
reputation and pre-eminence pass for nothing. The love of 
money, or a mean jealousy, are the only springs of action :— 


“‘ Gottingen is manned with thirty-six ordinary professors, three theo- 
logical, seven juridical, eight medical, including botany, chemistry, and 
natural history ; the remaining eighteen form the philosophical faculty. 
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Drawing is a regular chair in the philosophical faculty, and stands be- 
tween mineralogy and astronomy. The fencing-master and dancing- 
master are not so highly honoured, but still they are public functiona- 
ries, and receive salaries from government. ‘The confusion is increased 
by that peculiarity of the German universities which allows a professor 
to give lectures on any topic he pleases, however little it may be con- 
nected with the particular department to which he has been appointed. 
Every professor may interfere, if he chooses, with the provinces of his 
colleagues. The professor of natural history must lecture on natural 
history, but he may likewise teach Greek ; the professor of Latin must 
teach Latin, but, if he chooses, he may lecture on mathematics. Thus it 
just becomes a practical question, who is held to be the more able in- 
structor ; and if the mathematical prelections of a professor of Greek be 
reckoned better than those of the person regularly appointed to teach 
the science, the latter must be content to lose his scholars and his fees. 
It is the faculty not the science to which a manis appointed that bounds 
his flight. Thisisthe theory of the thing, and on this are founded the fre- 
quent complaints that in the German universities, the principle of compe- 
tition has been carried preposterously far. Fortunately, the most import- 
ant sciences are of such an extent, that a man who makes himself able to 
teach any one of them well, can scarcely hope to teach any other tolera- 
bly ; yet the interference of one teacher with another is by no means so 
unfrequent as we might imagine ; there are always certain “stars shoot- 
ing wildly from their spheres.” It would not be easy to tell, for exam- 
ple, who is professor of Greek or Latin, or Oriental literature ; you will 
generally find two or three engaged in them all. A professor of divinity 
may be allowed to explain the Epistles of St. Paul, for his theological 
interpretations must be considered as something quite distinct from the 
labour of the philologist ; but in the philosophical faculty, where, in re- 
gard to languages, philology alone is the object, I found at Gottingen no 
fewer than four professors armed with Greek, two with Latin, and two 
with Oriental literature. One draws up the Gospel of John and the Acts 
of the Apostles ; a second opposes to him the first three Evangelists, the 
fourth being already enlisted by his adversary; the third takes them 
both in flank, with the works and days of Hesiod ; while the fourth 
skirmishes round them in all directions, and cuts off various stragglers, 
by practical lucubrations in Greek syntax. Now, if people think that 
they will learn Greek to better purpose from Professor Eichhorn’s Acts 
of the Apostles, than from Professor Tyschen’s three Gospels, the latter 
must just dispense with his students and rix-dollars; ‘when Greek 
meets Greek, then comes the tug of war.’ 

“ The former gentleman again leads on Oriental literature, under the 


- banner of the Book of Job; the latter takes the field undismayed, and 


opposes to him the Prophecies of Isaiah. But Professor Eichhorn im- 
mediately unmasks a battery of ‘ Prelections in Arabian,’ and Professor 
Tyschen, apparently exhausted of regular troops, throws forward a 
course of lectures on the “* Ars Diplomatica,’ to cover his retreat. 

“In Latin too, ont professor starts the Satires of Persius against 
those of Horace named by another, and Tully’s Offices against the Ars 
Poetica. The one endeavours to jostle the other by adding Greek ; 
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but they are both Yorkshire, and the other adds Greek too. The juridi- 
cal faculty of Géttingen contains seven learned professors. Of these, 
no fewer than three were reading on Justinian’s Institutes in the same 
session, two of them, moreover, using the same text-book. ‘Two of 
them, likewise, lectured on the form of process in civil cases, both using 
the same text-book.” Russell, pp. 203-205. 


What evil results from this competition? The incompetent 
professor is, in an emphatic manner, informed of his deficiency ; 
the negligent is, in turn, neglected; and the students have the 
opportunity, upon almost all subjects, of eollecting the know- 
ledge, and listening to the theories and opinions of more than 
one man of talents and erudition. 

It is, perhaps, too early to adopt the German system to its 
full extent in the United States. The number of eminent lite- 
rary men is too sma!l—competition, to any extent, cannot exist. 
It has been found necessary to secure talent by fixed and per- 
manent rewards, and trust, in a great measure, to the character 
and integrity of each individual for the performance of his duty. 

The labours of the German professors derive their highest 
value from the mode which has been introduced of teaching 
each branch of science. The exegetical method of instruction, 
while it requires far greater attainments in the teacher, is calcu- 
lated to make the details of study much more interesting to the 
pupil, and to excite in him that ardent curiosity and love of re- 
search which leads him ultimately, when left to his own re- 
sources, to pursue, with almost undiminished zeal, his scholastic 
avocations :— 


* Exegeses, so far as I am acquainted with our literary institutions, 
and I have friends connected with many of them, has scarcely become 
a part of classical instruction. Here they learn the construction of the 
ancient languages much more minutely than with us; so much so, that 
all the rules and exceptions of the syntax must be understood by the 
student. When he is familiar with these, he is supposed to have ac- 
quired such a knowledge of the language, as imperfectly to qualify him 
for commencing the study of its authors. Much more remains to be 
done before he can pursue an exegetical course to advantage. He must 
become thoroughly acquainted with the geography, the antiquities, the 
physical character of the country, whose literature he is perusing, be- 
fore he enters upon this mode of studying. In pursuing it as an exeget, 
he must study, most intimately, the character of the people, as moral, 
intellectual, and physical beings; be able to trace every custom and 
every image to its source; become acquainted with their mythology 
and philosophy; ascertain whether their opinions on these subjects 
were introduced by their intercourse with surrounding nations, or had 
their origin in their own peculiar character ; make himself intimately 
acquainted with their history, laws, state of society, social intercourse, 
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mode of life, their peculiar rites and ceremonies ; examine the eircum- 
stances under which the author wrote his work, and of the nation at the 
time it was written; in one word, discover every thing connected with 
them as moral, intellectual, political, religious, social, and physical be- 
ings; so that he may, in the fullest manner, overcome all those difficul- 
ties which distance, time, and place, have thrown in the way of the 
reader. It is from the pursuit of this course, that so many of these pro- 
fessors appear, in their studies and lecture-rooms, to live more in past 
ages than in the present century, and to be more familiar with the man- 
ners and customs of antiquity than with those of Germany. It is thus 
that they learn to feel the true spirit of David, of Isaiah, A’schylus, Eu- 
ripides, Dante, or Calderon, with almost the same force as the contem- 
poraries of those poets. Such a professor becomes, in fact, a lamp to 
guide the student in the darkness of antiquity.” pp. 176, 177. 


While so much care has been taken in each institution to se- 
cure the most eminent scholars as instructors, and every means 
employed to stimulate them to great and continued exertions— 
no expense, on the other hand, has been spared to encourage 
the pupils themselves to study, by placing, within their reach, 
all the sources of information which aspirants after knowledge 
ean desire. Libraries, observatories, botanic gardens, mu- 
seums anatomical, zootomical, zoological and mineralogical, 
collections of every nature appertaining to science, every thing, 
in short, that nature, art, or genius has produced, are heaped 
together in almost lavish profusion. But on their libraries the 
governments of Germany have bestowed their chief care and 
unremitted attention, well knowing that without this aid their 
Universities could acquire no reputation, their scholars no dis- 
tinction—that profound learning could not exist—talents, how- 
ever bright, must languish, and industry itself, patient, forbear- 
ing, unwearied industry be altogether unavailing. The follow- 
ing paragraph well exemplifies the enlightened liberality of 
monarchical Germany—we wish we had room to insert some 
other observations of our author’s, those in particular on the 
libraries of Gottingen and Berlin :— 


“A traveller in Germany finds it difficult to proceed a day’s journey 
in any direction north of the Mayne, without discovering something to 


. remind him, in the small cities through which he passes, that intellec- 


tual cultivation is an object of great importance to the respective gov- 
ernments. In entering Germany from Strasburg, and travelling a few 
miles north, he arrives at Carlsruhe, where a library of seventy thousand 
volumes unfolds its treasures. A few hours ride brings him to Heidel- 
berg, where he discovers another of fifty thousand. After proceeding 
about thirty miles, he enters Darmstadt, where he beholds a third, con- 
taining eighty-five thousand; at Mayence, another of ninety thousand ; 
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and in the commercial city of Frankfort, still another of one hundred 
thousand volumes, evinces the noble spirit which has animated the en- 
lightened merchants of that city. As he leaves the latter town for Got- 
tingen, he stops at Giessen, not far froi thirty miles, and in this small 
university he is surprised to find a collection of only twenty thousand 
volumes ; but he soon learns that at Marburg, twenty miles farther, is 
another of fifty-five thousand; and at Cassel, sixty miles from Mar- 
burg, a third, of from ninety to one hundred thousand volumes, adorns 
the capital of Hesse. On arriving at Gottingen, the next day in time 
to dine, hie beholds with astonishment, three hundred thousand volumes, 
all collected within less than a century. Making this a central point, 
and proceeding north about forty miles, he enters Wolfenbuttel, a small 
town of less than seven thousand inhabitants, and Jearns with no little 
pleasure, that the government of Brunswick has enriched it with a li- 
brary of two hundred thousand volumes. Advancing still north, te 
Hamburgh, he is delighted in visiting the commercial and city libraries, 
of twenty-five and eighty thousand volumes, to discover that this mer- 
cantile city has displayed the same love of literature as Fraukfort. 
South-east of Gottingen, at the distance of eighty miles, he arrives at 
Weimar, where a library of one hundred and ten thousand, and at Jena, 
ten miles farther, another of thirty thousand volumes, proclaim the 
princely spirit of the Dukes of this little state. Leipzig is but a short 
ride from the Jast-mentioned city. Here, he observes, with equal plea- 
sure, two libraries containing one hundred thousand ; at Halle, in Prus- 
sia, only twenty-five miles distant, one of fifty thousand ; and at Dres- 
den, the capital of Saxony, a third, of two hundred and forty thousand 
volumes. Proceeding to Berlin, he enters the library of the University, 
containing one hundred and eighty thousand volumes. The Konigs- 
burg library of fifty thousand ; the large collection at Breslau, as well as 
those of many of the other cities of Prussia, all display the patronage 
of the government, as well as the love of literature which characterizes 
the Prussians. 

Proceeding from Strasburg through Southern Germany, a similar 
prospect presents itselfto his view. At Freyburg, he finds a library of 
twenty thousand; at Tubingen, another; at Stuttgard, one of one hun- 
dred and sixteen thousand ; at Wurzburg, a fourth of thirty thousand ; 
at Erlangen, one of forty thousand; at Landshut, one of one hundred 
thousand ; and at Munich he discovers the largest in all Germany, and 
the third in the world, containing four hundred thousand volumes. On 
his arrival at Vienna, he finds that a similar spirit has influenced the 
Austrian government, if not of the present day, at least of a former 
time. ‘There, in the four great libraries, the Imperial, the University, 
the Theresian, and the Medical Chirurgical, he discovers five hundred 
and ninety thousand volumes. Proceeding north, to complete the cir- 
cuit of Germany, he is led to believe, on bis arrival at Prague, that its 
library of one hundred thousand volumes will do something to dispel 
the ignorance which now covers Bohemia.” pp. 74-76. 


Is it wonderful that with so many inducements, opportunities, 
and ultimately rewards for study, in a land where every scene 
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recals the labours and triumphs of its sages ; where the govern- 
ments appear to feel their glory identified with the literary re- 
putation of their subjects, and the people consider the renown 
of their scholars as honouring and ennobling their country.— 
Is it wonderful that professor, and teacher, and student should 
labour with a common, burning and unremitted zeal,” and that 
the Germans should have rendered themselves as they are at 
this day, by far the best scholars and the most learned people 
in the civilized world! R 

It is greatly to be regretted that the language and literature 
of such a people should be so little known in the United States. 
Inheriting from the English a good fund of prejudice against all 
foreign nations, and honestly believing ourselves, in the true 
spirit of John Bullism, the most wise and the most enlightened 
of all mankiad, we live ignorant of the improvements, at least 
of the literary improvements of other people, and then are quite 
offended if laughed at for our voluntary blindness, and in many 
cases for our real ignorance. If our commercial and political 
intercourse with Germany is not great, a literary intercourse 
ought to be sedulously cultivated, and our scholars should no 
longer continue ignorant of the language of a people pre-emi- 
nent in modern times for the originality of their conceptions, 
the extent and variety of their erudition, and the depth of their 
researches. 


“It is rare, says Mr. Dwight, to find a Professor who cannot translate from six 
to seventeen languages, and speak three or four. It is not uncommon for studeuts 
and professors also to devote fifteen or sixteen hours a day to study, and to 
continue this habit for years. Of the perseverance of the students, and the high 
value they place on the instructions and information they derive from the Profes- 
sors at the Universities, the following anecdote will give a singular illustration. 
Even the circulation of such a story, if the fact itself should be discredited, indi- 
cates a peculiar state of society. “A pe man from Hesse Cassel, who had 
passed three years at the University of Heidelberg, having finished his education, 
started for home with nearly twenty volumes of notes which he bad taken at the 
lectures. On the way, his trunk, containing his note books, was cut off from the 
carriage. He was so distressed in consequence of this robbery, for he regarded it 
as the logs of his education, that he returned to Heidelberg, and studied three years 
longer, to provide himeelf with a trunk full of learning. This anecdote, it is true, 
exhibits the eagerness of the students to collect the opinions and remarks of the 

rofessors, in rather a ludicrous light. A short residence at a German university, 
cooper will convince any one, that this habit results not so much from a belief 
that the professors are oracular, as from the peculiar circumstances in which the 
students are placed. Most of them are in such indigent circumstances, not only at 
the university, but even for several years after they have become lawyers, phy- 
sicians, clergymen, and instructors in the gymnasia, that they are unable to pened an 


many books. The notes which they take, contain not only extracts of the lectures, 
but a list of all the authorities referred to by the professor, with the chapters and 
sections. When investigating similar subjects afterwards, instead of being com- 
pelled to search a long time for the works in which they are discussed, they are able 
torefer to them immediately. Many of the professors have likewise their own pe- 
culiar theories, which are not to be found in any published work ; for they often do 
not publish the substance of their lectures until late in life.” 
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We have noticed in the early part of this article, the con- 
trast which Mr. Dwight so often makes between the state of 
education in Catholic and Protestant countries. At pages 
244-5, he has stated his views clearly and forcibly. We are no 
partizans on this question—we only wish to present a fair ex- 
position, as far as our means permit, of the subject. We know 
not that the Catholics have uniformly paid as much attention to 
the education of the poor and the labouring classes of society, as 
the Protestants. In political instruction, we believe, they are 
far benind hand. We think, however, that Spain, Ireland and 
Spanish America, referred to by Mr. Dwight, are not fair ex- 
amples. Other causes besides religion have influenced their 
condition—there was as much political as religious bigotry 
manifested in the government of the Spanish colonies. The 
following table will shew that in many parts of Europe the 
Catholics have exerted themselves with laudable energy and 
success in diffusing education through all ranks and conditions 
of the people. It is taken, excepting the two items which are 
marked by asterisks, from Balbi,* one of the most distinguished 
statistical writers of the present day. ‘These we have found 
among the articles of literary intelligence contained in the 
“* Revue Encyclopedique” for the last year. 


Predominant 
Religion. 
Inthe *Paysde Vaud, Protestant, there is 1 child at school for every 6.6inhabitants. 
Prussia, Protestant 1 do 7. 
* Bavaria, Catholic 1 do 8. 
Low Countries, Catholic 1 do 9.7. 
United States, Protestant 1 do 11. 
Austria, Catholic 1 do 15. 
England, Protestant 1 do 15.3 
France, Catholic 1 do 17.6 


If we were to advert to the means of diffusing political infor- 
mation in the same countries, the result would be widely dif- 
ferent. 


In the United States, there is 1 Journal for every 11,600 inhabitants.t 


Low Countries, 1 e 40.953 
Prussia, 1 “ 43,090 
England, 1 46,800 
France, 1 “ 52,117 
Austria, 1 376,471 


* La Monarchie Francaise comparée aux Principaux Etats du Globe. Par Adrien 
Balbi. Paris, 1828. 
t While we publish the tables of M. Balbi, we are aware that for the United 


States, where the changes are so rapid that no statist not residing on the spot can 
keep pace with them, many allowances must be made. In England, also, it is 
probable that the number of copies printed of each leading journal more than com- 
pensates for their comparatively smell numbers. 
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We have presented the bright and strong lights of the Ger- 
man Universities; let us now consider the shadows that are 
mingled with them. ‘Two circumstances have exposed them to 
the severe strictures of foreigners. ‘The one certainly a great 
blemish, but capable of an easy and effectual cure ; the other 
arising, to use the language of some ancient philosophers, from 
the “nature of things,” and only to be judged after a careful 
comparison of good and evil. 

The turbulence, quarrels, duels, and carousals of the stu- 
dents, form the first and great cause of complaint against 
these institutions. Mr. Russell devotes many pages to this 
source of scandal and reproach. These habits have arisen in 
a great degree from one or two unfortunate customs that have 
prevailed for some time in these Universities, have been pro- 
moted by the great degree of personal independence which the 
students, “‘ Burschen,” as they term themselves, have gloried 
in cultivating, and have been encouraged in later times by the 
military spirit of the age, and by the example set by these very 
students in the last great struggles of Europe—in the “ libe- 
ration war,” as it is popularly termed in Germany—when 
raising from every University the cry of national independence, 
the Burschen placed themselves in the front of battle, and in 
many a hard-fought field shared in the danger and the triumph 
of their country. Such patriotism and so much courage seemed 
to sanction, in public opinion, some of those errors which it 
would have been so easy to eradicate. For when it was sup- 
posed by the Congress of Vienna, that these young men had 
returned from the army infected with principles that were 
alarming if not dangerous, filled with exaggerated notions of 
the future grandeur and prosperity of their country if they could 
unite the German race and its broken tribes into one family 
under one government, and were actually forming under these 
impressions secret societies for the reformation of the political 
state of Germany ; the members of the Holy Alliance quickly 
interfered and suppressed every suspicious association. But 
the quarrels of the students, as affecting only their individual 
interests, were left to their own discretion. 

The young men in each University form themselves into 


 ¢lans. Those from each kingdom or principality associate 


together into what they term ‘“ Landmannschaften,” literally, 
countrymanship, and it immediately becomes the object of each 
of these clans to control the rest and the University, and to 
annoy and bully the Philistines, as they courteously call the 
townsmen. In the prosecution of these very praiseworthy de- 
signs, perpetual broils take place, and in some of the Universi- 
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ties scarcely a morning passes over without a duel. These 
duels in themselves are supremely ridiculous. Swords are the 
instruments of combat, and the parties, according to Mr. Dwight, 
go out so completely encased in a leathern jacket, stuffed and 
padded, and descending below the waist, that their bodies 
are invulnerable. The arms and face are, therefore, the only 
parts exposed, for it is considered unworthy of a Burschen to 
strike at the legs, and were it not that they sometimes lose an 
eye or a nose, their quarrels would be altogether comic. The 
scars they gain on the face are looked upon only as marks of 
honourable distinction. The parties are attended by surgeons, 
witnesses, seconds and an umpire, who all gravely smoke and 
see that the combat is fair, and continued until one party re- 
ceives a wound sufficient to atone for such serious offences as 
generally lead to these interviews. 

It is amusing, however, to notice that even in their quarrels, 
something like a literary feeling predominates. They quarrel 
by book, by the card, as Touchstone says. ‘The terms of re- 
proach are arranged and graduated, and the reproach (blows 
are not permitted in Germany, and would lead to mortal combat) 
which closes the verbal controversy, and allows no reply but by 
the sword, the last term of insult and defiance, the inexpiable 
offence is to call your adversary, not liar or scoundrel, but a 
‘«‘«dummer junge,”’ or blockhead. 

That the governments of Germany could check at once all 
this unruly conduct of the students no one can doubt. In that 
country, the Universities are the avenues to all professions, all 
civil offices, and in most instances, even to military appoint- 
ments. Expulsion from a University would close a young man’s 
prospects for life, and drive him for subsistence among the 
labouring classes, at an age and with habits that unfit him for 
joining them advantageously. With such powerful means of 
control in their hands, it seems preposterous to suppose that 
these disorders could not be suppressed. But the governments 
leave the regulation of these points to the heads of the Univer- 
sities. Now the professors, as we have already seen, depend in 
a great measure for their incomes and support on the students 
who attend their lectures, and if any steps were taken in one 
University to restrain what the Burschen consider as their inde- 
feasible privileges and long sanctioned rights, they would almost 
universally leave the offending institution, and repair to some 
other seminary. A joint and sincere effort of all the Universities 
eould effect a reform, but no one, whatever may be its standing 
or reputation, can attempt it alone. 
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Hence has arisen the second charge against the Universities, 
of the want of order and discipline, and the reproach that the 
professors and teachers become so dependent on the students 
that they neither attempt to repress their riots, nor enforce 
their attendance on the lectures. Even supposing this to be in 
some measure true, we must still weigh the comparative merits 
of two systems and examine whether the results of the German 
discipline, with all its acknowledged defects, have not in value 
far exceeded the contrary system as practised in Great Britain, 
where the professors, rendered independent of the students, 
have too often been found reckless of their duty. Mr. Russel him- 
self is obliged to acknowledge the difference in the performance 
of their engagements between the professors acting under these 
two principles. 

Besides, in Germany the Universities are not considered as 
the resort of children or of boys. From the qualifications that 
are required, no one repairs to them until he has attained the 
age of eighteen or twenty years, and may in some measure be 
intrusted to his own guidance. The students attend only such 
lectures as bear upon their future views in life, and from the 
poverty and industry of the greater portion of them, it will 
readily be believed that they carefully attend on all for which 
they pay. In the United States, the only establishments which 
resemble the German Universities, are the medical schools. In 
these the pupils have generally been distinguished for their as- 
siduous attention, and prove that where the professors are men 
of character and talents, we may confidently trust to this system 
of instruction. In this country, we should have nothing to ap- 
prehend from the riots of students, for at a certain point the 
civil authority of the country would interfere. The faculty of 
our colleges have not, and will not have as in Germany, an 
exclusive jurisdiction. The carousals of the Burschen have 
been greatly exaggerated. That they occasionally indulge in 
revelry and song is undoubtedly true. When young men have 
been studying for fifteen hours a day, was the reply of one who 
had passed several years at Heidelburg, they may well be per- 
mitted to make merry sometimes for an hour or two—but ex- 


_ cepting in the use of tobacco, they are not intemperate. 


The example of Germany is worthy of our most attentive 
consideration. ‘The United States are now in that stage of 
society when improvements can be incorporated most easily into 
their systems—when the fresh and pliant spirit can receive any 
impression from the plastic power of experience and wisdom. 
They are placed too in circumstances which have always been 
found favourable to energy and mental excellence. The mem- 
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bers of our confederacy are all politically equal—they are all 
sufficiently powerful and wealthy to establish seminaries of 
learning of the bighest rank, and provide them with all the ap- 
pendages and apparatus necessary for their success. Springing 
up over every part of our country, and pressing forward not 
with mean or hostile jealousy, but in ardent and generous emu- 
lation, these sources of learning and of knowledge will diffuse 
around them the bright glories of enlightened and progressive 
civilization ; will advance with the improvements of mankind, 
and by mutual and active competition, save each other from the 
negligence, the abuses, the lethargy which too often creep into 
or hover around old and privileged establishments. There will 
not be one Capital absorbing the talent, wealth and enterprize 
of the country, leaving the extremities cheerless and desolate ; 
but many separate points radiant with light and intelligence, 
and we should hope, with unfading freshness and perpetual 
youth. Mr. Dwight appears anxious to see concentrated in one 
or two great establishments, the literary means and eflorts of 
the whole republic. For our own parts, if we ever feel disposed 
to indulge in those visions which arise so easily before our states- 
men and poets when predicting the future glories of our country, 
and which play before our author himself in sufficient magnifi- 
cence, we derive our most confident anticipations from the federa- 
tive nature of our union, so well calculated to extend the advan- 
tages and blessings of our institutions into every nook and corner 
of our extensive domain, and preserve in health and vigour the 
principles that so soon decay in the atmosphere of a corrupt me- 
tropolis. If we were disposed to pursue this subject, Greece, 
in the bright days of her renown, even Germany, in her present 


triumphant career, would furnish strong illustrations to support: 


our opinions. It is difficult to overrate the beneficial effects of 
emulation upon the progress of knowledge and the arts, and 
experience shews that states—especially a number of small 
states clustered together under something like the same system 
of manners and government—are as alive to its impulses as 
individuals. No one who reads the Greek authors needs to be 
told that the reflection, ‘‘ what will be said of us at the Olympic 
Games,” inspired many a lofty aspiration and gave vigour and 
animation to many a virtuous resolution. 

Mr. Dwight seems to fear that the number and jealousy of the 
religious sects in the United States, will prevent or frustrate all 
attempts to make extensive literary establishments, and, per- 
haps, diminish the efficiency of those which already exist— 
that the apprehension of all, lest some one should become pre- 
dominant, will induce each sect rather to confine its efforts to its 
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own schools than throw them into a common fund for general 
benefit. We hope no such evil consequences will occur, at least, 
not until each state can support four, five or six of these estab- 
lishments, when the division would cease to be an evil. For 
while we do not wish to see all the means of the country con- 
fined to one or two great institutions, we are aware that thc. 
means may be broken up and frittered away into so many frag- 
ments as to be rendered altogether inefficient. 

On the results of German education when compared with our 
own, Mr. Dwight makes the following observation :— 


“Like our individual States, they are too small in population and 
resources to exert much influence on the political world. Only one 
avenue to distinction remains, viz. that of literatare. Accordingly we 
find in many of them, at least one university, which is patronised in the 
most liberal manner, and provided very abundantly with the materiel of 
instruction. A literary rivalry is thus excited, which is not only visible 
in the broad foundation on which they rest, but also in the strife which 
so generally exists among the monarchs, to obain the most eminent lite- 
rati of this country. * ® 

“ Weimar, for example, with a territory not larger than many of the 
counties of New-York, and a population of two hundred and three 
thousand inhabitants, bas a university of between four and five hundred 
students, with two libraries, containing one hundred and forty thou- 
sand volumes, three learned societies, and several distinguished gym- 
nasia, besides other schools of an elevated character. Baden, with a 
territory not so large as Massachusetts, and a population of but little over 
a million, has two universities, containing almost twelve hundred students, 
three public libraries, in which are assembled one hundred and forty 
thousand volumes, four lycea, and fourteen gymnasia, to say nothing of 
the numerous Latin schools which exist there. It is such institutions 
which give to these petty kingdoms and duchies their fame, without 
which they would be almost unnoticed, or if observed, soon forgotten by 
the traveller. More learned works have issued from the university of 
Gottingen in less than ninety-five years, than from the whole continent 
of America during the three centuries which have elapsed since its 
discovery.” pp. 189-190. 


On perusing the latter part of this paragraph, we certainly were 
amused with the moderation of our author. We might have erred 
as much in the precipitancy of our judgment as he has done in his 
caution, but we should certainly have omitted the ninety, and per- 
mitted the comparison to rest on the remaining five years. When 
we speak of contrasting the learning of the two people, we are led 
immediately to recollect not only what has been the state of 
education in this country, with some few exceptions, from its first 
settlement to the present hour—but how little a scholar in the 
United States could perform, even if by his own exertions he should 
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have repaired the omissions of his youthful days, and had quali- 
fied himself to profit by the wisdom and knowledge of antiquity. 

Learning is the knowledge of the history, the traditions, the 
manners, the opinions, the written memorials of past ages. 
Whoever, smitten with the love of letters, aspires to the repu- 
tation of learning, must ascend to the original sources of know- 
ledge, must commune with departed sages in their own tongues, 
must gather their opinions from the records they themselves have 
left, and bring to the test of criticism their statements and their 
dogmas. When searching after facts, he must resort to contem- 
porary witnesses, or when these are wanting to the testimony of 
those who lived nearest in time and place tothe events he wishes to 
investigate—and to render his researches still more satisfactory, 
he must trace and examine the illustrations and comments which 
succeeding writers have added to them, and must seek the col- 
lateral aid which monuments, inscriptions, and all the remains 
of antiquity will afford. But who can pursue these researches, 
who can acquire this knowledge, when the registers of the facts 
and opinions, the volumes in which the deeds and thoughts of 
past ages have been preserved, are not in his possession nor 
within his reach. It is idle to think of comparing the efforts of 
the scholars of the two continents, when circumstances have left 
for them no common ground of comparison. It is as absurd to 
accuse the scholars of this country of want of learning, as it 
would be to reproach Cicero for not having understood the liter 
rature of the Brahmins. It existed, but not for him. 

In what part of the United States, by any effort of human 
talent, could Fabricius have compiled his Bibliotheca Greca, or 
Eichhorn his Introduction to the Old Testament, or Bayle his 
Dictionary, or Gibbon his Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, or Michaelis or Mosheim, Heyne or Heeren, the splendid 
lights of Gottingen, have composed their celebrated writings? 
We may go farther—we may ask in what science, in what lite- 
rary pursuit can the scholars of the United States compete even 
now on equal terms with those of Europe? When our govern- 
ments or the patrons of literature shall form in four, six or a 
dozen different places (our country is too extensive for one to 
meet the wants of its citizens) such libraries as that of Gottin- 
gen, we may then expect from the industry of our students the 
learning of the old world, or justly hold them answerable for 
their inferiority. 

The influence of these untoward circumstances on our litera- 
ture has been most unpropitious. It has led us to copy from 
our European brethren the worst of their habits. We have 
‘been content to sit down with information received at second 
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hand ; to write on science without the means of knowing its 
real state and progress abroad ; to write history without the 
means, until, perhaps, at last the inclination was lost of con- 
sulting original authority. We are in danger of becoming com- 
pilers from compilations, of retailing dregs so often drained as 
to have lost all relish of their original flavour. The past cen- 
tury was in its example also unfavourable to us. It was em- 
phatically the age of superficial writers, even while it occasion- 
ally produced the most profound thinkers. In English literature, 
Gibbon was the only historian who deserved a reputation for 
research at once faithful and profound, and a diligence perse- 
vering and unconquerable; yet even in Gibbon, the want of 
Oriental learning is now seen and regretted. Style, by the 
critics after the days of Addison, had been carried to the high- 
est pitch of elegance, and elevated to the first rank in literary 
merit. Style, an admirable but still a subordinate virtue, 
worthless when not encircling and decorating knowledge, was 
made a substitute for all other qualities, and the deep erudition 
of the older writers was thrown aside that the world might 
enjoy the polished periods, the sparkling ornaments, or the 
affected sentimentalism of their degenerate successors. From 
this dangerous descent, the world was in a great measure re- 
called by the example of the German schools. Their Guides 
had been the jest of the wits, the bye-word of the ignorant, the 
scorn and horror of the indolent. Forbearance itself could 
scarcely tolerate the word-weighing, stop-correcting, sentence- 
mending race. A progeny poring forever over mutilated frag- 
ments, fading manuscripts, worm-eaten folios and mouldering 
inscriptions—yet they went on patiently bearing their reproach, 
until the world began at last to perceive that if it became neces- 
sary to know the value of an ancient manuscript, it was by 
German industry it had been collated and compared; if it 
wished to read correctly an ancient writer, it was to a German 
edition that recourse must be had; if it wished to understand 
ancient opinions, it was in German expositions they were most 
accurately unfolded ; if it wished to ascertain doubtful or dis- 
puted facts, it was by German sagacity they had been investi- 
gated and explained. German learning, in short, was gradually 
acquiring its natural and inevitable influence over the civilized 
world, and stamping many of its features on the character of 
the age. 

It was also perceived that the uncouth language of Germany, 
which her monarchs had disdained to speak, was capable of 
acquiring a modulation as it always possessed a flexibility not 
surpassed by that of any language whatever, and began to pour 
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forth strains of the most original poetry. The plodding Germans 
were found to be of “imagination all compact,” and how could 
invention be denied to those who had shaken the old systems of 
the world to their foundations, by the discovery of gunpowder 
and printing? France, after a long struggle, was obliged 
to bend to this example, and its influence has extended to Great 
Britain. ‘Those who read, may hereafter, if they please, read 
compilations, but those who write, must, if they wish to obtain 
character or reputation, draw their materials from authentic and 
original sources. Even these authorities are no longer received 
with a blind credence, as in the days of honest old Rollin, who 
swallowed the millions of Xerxes and many other wonderful 
tales with as much gravity and good faith as Herodotus could 
have desired in a Greek at the Olympic Games, but they are 
now scrutinized, and their real value ascertained with a dis- 
crimination and philosophical acumen unknown in former times. 
For this also the world is indebted to the critical schools of Ger- 
many. In all these respects, we are and must be behind the 
learned men of Europe, until good libraries, which can alone 
place us on an equality, are furnished to our scholars. 

On another subject, however, we must express our surprise 
at the slow developement of talent in the United States. Learn- 
ing depends on means which may or may not be in our posses- 
sion—on extraneous and adventitious circumstances. Poetry 
springs from the living fountains of the nature that is within us. 
Tn its noblest strains, it is but the expression of deep feeling, of 
lofty sentiment, of embodied passion, the representation of 
beauty, grace and power, of daring enterprize and heroie 
achievement. Wherever man is found, his passions and his 
frailties, love and ambition, fear, avarice, hope, jealousy, re- 
venge attend his footsteps. Inthe desert as in the crowded 
hall, in silence and in solitude their voice is heard, and whether 
in the broken accents of suffering and sorrow, or kindling with 
the rapture of a holy enthusiasm, they often break forth in 
poetry and song. 

If we are denied some of those collateral aids which have 
shed so many charms over the strains of the “mighty masters 
of the lyre,” if some of the gorgeous drapery, the picturesque 
monuments, and thrilling associations of the antique world—if 
knight and tower, if long-drawn aisle and fretted vault and 
holy shrine, if magic cave and cell, and enchanted palaces, 
if fable with her wild creations, and tradition with her wondrous 
and mysterious legends are wanting in our land—we have 
the desert and its solitude, the whirlwind, the mountain and 
the cataract, scenes of sublimity and beauty, where we may 
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commune with fancy and catch poetic iervour from the ever- 
living sources of inspiration. Man and his passions, the forms, 
and the holy and unsearchable power that fashioned the forms 
of nature, are all elements of poetry, and have been always be- 
fore us. If the grey streaks of morning are now breaking upon 
us, we still wonder at their late and tardy approach. We can 
make no such defence as in the former case; we can only ac- 
knowledge that the mind of the Americans has been more prac- 
tical than poetical—and that the active pursuits of life have 
diverted their imagination from the contemplation of ideal and 
possible perfection, to the cold and absorbing calculations of 
real and necessary utility. 

We have not space to pursue this subject further, nor to 
notice more in detail the travels of Mr. Dwight. In the depart- 
ment to which his attention was particularly directed, he has 
been altogether satisfactory. His political observations are 
generally correct and liberal. In his criticisms, he is superficial ; 
he speaks about a subject, but does not analyze it; he carries 
our expectations and attention repeatedly to some topic or work, 
as for instance, the Faust of Géethe, but falters and turns aside 
just when we expect a critical analysis. His views of the religious 
opinions of Germany are not altogether as full as we expected ; 
and those of her schools of philosophy still more defective. We 
are, however, indebted to him for information far more impor- 
tant, and we are willing at present to leave the philosophy of 
Fichte, Schelling and Kant, to a future day, and to more pro- 
found and more thoroughly initiated adepts. 

We should have been pleased to notice some of his obser- 
vations on the musical taste, and skill and habits of the Ger- 
mans. Their love of music is almost unbounded, and their 
proficiency, as we might expect from the reputation of their 
great masters, of the highest order. It is heard in its sweetest 
tones and in the most perfect harmony not only in the palaces 
of the monarch, but amidst the humble avocations and pastimes 
of the labouring classes. Almost every one is a musician in the 
real and appropriate meaning. This is another point in which our 
country most widely differs from Germany. If we were to judge 
from the crowds that throng our public places on gala days, that 
choak our streets and lanes whenever a cracked fife or unstrung 
drum, or even a jewsharp is heard along the pavements, it 
would be supposed we were among the most musical or at least 
music-loving people in the universe. If we should judge from 
the performance or real knowledge of our performers (we speak 
of our native productions) what could we say? It is now forty 
years since we have heard our halls resounding with instruments, 
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organ and harp and piano, violin and flute, cymbal and psal- 
tery—vyet in that time we have not produced a musician nor a 
celebrated performer. We may go further and say, we have 
never educated one who understood the principles of music as a 
science, or the fundamental doctrines upon which all musical 
composition must be founded. Every thing has partaken of the 
superficial nature of our schemes of education—every thing for 
ease or momentary effect. It is time that the day of refor- 
mation should approach. 


Art. V.—Letters written in the Interior of Cuba, between the 
Mountains of Arcana, to the East, and of Cusco, to the West, 
in the months of February, March, April and May, 1828. By 
the late Rev. AnteL ABpot, D. D. Pastor of the First 
Church in Beverly, in Massachusetts. Boston. Bowles & 
Dearborn. 1829. 


Tus little work, as its title indicates, was written during a 
residence of nearly four months in the Island of Cuba. Baron 
Humboldt’s account of this island, we believe, has not been 
translated into English. Huber, who has likewise described 
this portion of the West Indies, is a loose, if not a superficial 
and careless writer. It is, therefore, with pleasure that we 
direct the attention of our readers to an authority like Dr. Ab- 
bot’s, upon which, as we have every reason to believe, they may 
place implicit reliance. The author enjoyed opportunities and 
facilities for acquiring information, with which even the most 
fortunate tourists are rarely favoured. At the same time that 
his “Letters” embrace a range of objects, of all others, per- 
haps, best fitted to gratify the awakened public curiosity in re- 
gard to this interesting and magnificent island. They do not 
present us with any profound speculations about its political 
condition as it is, or as it promises to become. To such sub- 
jects he has scarcely alluded at all—but he compensates for 
the omission, by a very lively and discriminating account of 
whatever concerns the religion, manners, customs, economy and 
productions of the country. The graphic minuteness and vi- 
vacity of his descriptions, strike us not only as a great beauty, 
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but as furnishing internal evidence of their fidelity and accuracy. 
No reader can fail to be charmed with them. We felt ourselves 
unconsciously carried along by the narrative, and seemed to 
share with the author, by a sort of ideal presence, in all the 
interests and pleasures of his tour. 

As the principal purpose of the few remarks which we have 
to make upon this volume, is to call the public attention to an 
American work of real merit, we shall proceed, without further 
preface, to make some extracts from it. 


“Carolina in its general appearance is lifeless and dull, compared 
with almost any spot, since the plantations commenced. You often see 
a beautiful white stone wall, and sometimes faced, inclosing the plan- 
tation from the highway ; sometimes a picket fence, withed to a single 
slab, by a cord cut from the forest, as big as your finger, and drawn as 
neatly as a cord of hemp; sometimes a living hedge of stakes driven 
like our willows in a wet place ; sometimes a beautiful lime hedge is the 
fence, and rarely the awkward zigzag Virginia fence, as it is called in 
the United States, employed as a lively figure to indicate the course of 
one who sees double. ‘The road is often adorned by a row of those 
charming and invaluable trees, the palm. These grow to a great height, 
with a trunk as smooth and polished as if it came from the turner’s 
lathe, from the root to the top, where a few feet of the stem are of a rich, 
green colour, surmounted by a tuft of leaves, which remind you of the 
plumes adorning the bonnet of a knight of high degree. These often 
line the broad avenue which leads from the highway to the planter’s 
mansion. They take infinitely more pains to adorn these avenues, 
than in South-Carolina, a few at Goose-Creek excepted. I observed 
one avenue of lofty bamboos, thickly set, in such a manner as to form 
a beautiful Gothic arch. For beauty nothing could exceed it, except 
the live oak.” 


Dr. Abbot resided for a short time in Charleston, and in the 
country on John’s Island, and on the banks of Cooper river. In 
the course of his remarks on Cuba, he has frequent occasion to 
compare objects there with others of a similar character in 
South-Carolina. The sublime scenery of our mountainous 
region he never saw ; hence he is to be understoood as referring 
in the paragraph just quoted, exclusively to the low country. 
Strangers to the latter should likewise understand, that during 
nearly half the year, the planters are debarred from a personal 
inspection of their plantations, by reason of the fatal effects of 
its malaria. This circumstance has prevented them from be- 
stowing that attention on the ornamental improvements of their 
country seats, to which a constant residence is indispensable. 
The avenues of live-oak alluded to, were planted at a period 
when strangers resided safely in the low country, during what 
are now called the “sickly months.”” This insalubrity and its 
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effects, have caused the decay, and not in a few instances, the 
total destruction of some of the most costly edifices in the state, 
which were, perhaps, equal to any in Cuba. There are few 
objects of more melancholy contemplation than the country 
seats upon the banks of the two rivers, which form the penin- 
sula of Charleston. They tell us of important changes, both in 
the moral and physical condition of the state. The single fact 
that a proprietor of one of the most splendid of them, did not 
visit the city until he was a well-grown boy, and that be could 
not now venture to pass a single night there without the most 
imminent risk of life speaks volumes. But if it is painful to 
compare the country in this vicinity, with what it once was, what 
Carolinian can bear even to imagine the difference between its 
present condition, and that to which it would certainly have at- 
tained under a more auspicious climate ? 

The comparison of slave labour as it is performed in Cuba 
and in Carolina, results in favour of our method of tasking. Dr. 
Abbot does not think the assertion extravagant, when he assures 
us that the Cuba negroes perform one-third more work than is 
required of ours. The Cuba planters exact the whole time of 
their slaves from day- break until dark, (except parts of Satur- 
day and Sunday) and frequently compel them to renew their 
labours by the light of the moon or stars. On the Spanish 
sugar estates, during the grinding season, they have but two 
watches in the twenty-four hours, a severity of exaction, which 
we hope will never be introduced into the management of 
American plantations. These matches of life against time are 
attended on some plantations with the annual loss of from 10 to 
15 per cent. of the labourers! This is not less impolitic than 
barbarous, since the increase in the number of the slaves under 
gentler treatment, would probably be more than an equivalent 
to the superabundance of the crop produced by such unmitigated 
and unfeeling discipline. 

This course of management, no doubt, has its origin in the 
facility with which slaves could be obtained from Africa. We 
are told that on some of the estates, none but males are pur- 
chased or employed, as they are better capable than females 
of sustaining the effects of extraordinary physical exertion. 
Since the abolition of the slave trade by law, the difficulty of 
obtaining an adequate supply of them being greatly increased, 
the planters are now pursuing such a policy as will increase the 
number of their Creoles. Notwithstanding the penalties of the 
law, however, the slave trade is still prosecuted to a certain 
extent, by a class of men, desperate enough to hazard the con- 
sequences of detection. The vessels commonly used for the 
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purpose, are the small, sharp schooners of the Baltimore model, 
remarkable for fast sailing. The fact is well known, that under 
pretence of pursuing the gold and ivory trade, they enter our 
ports ostensibly in distress, but in reality to obtain such supplies 
as may be had at a cheaper rate in the United States than in 
Cuba. 

Dr. Abbot tells us that the Cuba negroes “are not generally so 
stout and muscular as those in South-Carolina,” while at the same 
time, he informs us that their food is more varied, and perhaps, 
upon the whole, better. ‘This would seem to countenance the 
opinion, that the difference is altogether owing to a difference 
in the manner of treatment. It cannot fairly be attributed to 
climate , since the interior of Cuba is remarkable for its salu- 
brity, while the low country of South-Carolina, where the great 
mass of our black population resides, is precisely the reverse. 
It has been urged, that the latter, being nearly assimilated, in 
point of climate, to the negro regions of Africa, is the best pos- 
sible locality for maintaining the health of negroes. But we 
oppose to this the evidence of our upper country, where the ne- 
groes are remarkable for vigorous frames. 

Cock-fighting and bull-baiting are the all-engrossing popular 
amusements of this island as of other parts of the Spanish do- 
minions. The pitch of extravagance to which this passion is 
carried, is almost incredible. Scarcely a town but has its com- 
modious edifice appropriated to this barbarous pastime. No 
spectator but is absorbed in the interest of the scene. The 
planter and his slave—the halt, the dumb and the lame—even 
the governor himself—all mix equally together in the grotesque 
assemblage that forms the ring of the cock-pit. The govern- 
ment, Dr. Abbot believes, interests itself in the practice, so far 
as to appoint the judge of the pit. We offer no apology for ex- 
tracting the following very striking picture of one of these 
scenes. It exhibits the author’s graphic powers in a happy 
light :— 


* After leaving the stable, we saw, a few rods further on the street, a 
volante, orange boys, men and boys and bustle, as if some extraordinary 
business was in hand. It was the hour of cock-fighting, and there was 
the pit or theatre. As thisis a scandalous trait in the Spanish character, 
and observable in every town and village, and seems the passion of this 
people, it was proposed we should look in. In every point of view but 
one, I could detest the thought of leaving a footprint on such ground ; 
but as a Christian philosopher, studying mankind, in the Spanish spe- 
cies, and this barbarous diversion reflects a baleful light on the subject, 
I consented. It is a round building sixty feet diameter, well covered, 
with circular seats and boxes rising from the area one above another, 
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and, though not on the Sabbath, the day when it is most frequented, ; 
the theatre was well filled. Twice as many persons, [ think there were, 


as I had seen in the church when it was fullest. Elevated in a dignified Mw 
pew or gallery, railed in by itself, and projecting a little toward the area, . 
to give the most perfect view of the combat, sat the Judge. This im- e 
portant officer of justice is regularly appointed by the Governor, or Al- Te 
caldi, or otherwise, and from his decision there is no appeal. The a 
venerable judge was far advanced in years, to hold so important an Bs its. 
office ; from his white locks, and wrinkled countenance, and bending a q 
frame, I should think him seventy—ten years older than Chancellor ay 
Kent, when he retired from the bench ; but to do his honor justice, he a 

did not, like Philip of Macedon, nor like some of his brethren on repub- ma 
lican benches, sleep while the cause was trying. However, there was W 
an omission of one thing; he took no notes. Yet I acknowledge he a 

followed the cause through all its windings, and ups and downs, and oi 

not an argument on either side was disregarded ; nor was there, so Bi | 


long as I observed him, for I did not see the cause through, the least 
sign of favour or partiality in his countenance, nor the slightest relaxa- 4 
tion of his gravity. Ae 

“In glancing an eye round, I should think there were present a dozen ay 
or twenty cocks. Tamer birds I never saw. They needed no confine- 
ment, but lay reclining on the hand of an owner or servant, and now 
and then crowing from that perch. The shears or tweezers had cleared 
away all needless excrescences—the comb, if they had one, the feathers 
about the neck and some about the tail, and the parts had been, pro- 
bably for months, so rubbed and chafed with arguadente, a species of 
spirit, that they were of blood colour. A pair was soon produced, one 
of them by a planter of two thousand boxes of sugar per annum ; and I 
saw the doubloons, (ounces, they call them) chinking in their hands. 
The pit was cleared. Two men approached each other with the cocks, 
and one bird was permitted to peck the other, to provoke him to com- 
bat, and then, the provocation being returned with spirit, they were 
thrown down to deadly consbat. We soon left the ground, but before 
we went, both were covered with blood, and much spent, and one of 
them pierced in the breast, probably with a mortal wound by his adver- 
sary’s dirk. I understand they were separated for a few moments, to 
inflame their wounds with alcohol, and to give them spirit internally, 
when the combat would be renewed to death or victory. We had no 
desire to see the end of the fray, and returned home with a thousand 
melancholy reflections. 

“It is to me, matter of astonishment, that a check is not given to this 
barbarous diversion and open gambling by the government of a Chris- 
tian country. But it is, in fact, encouraged by it. I will inquire, so as 
to be certain that I am not misinformed, but I believe the government 
regulates the sport, and appoints the judge of the pit ; yes, the pit, rightly 
named, and a little emblem of the bottomless. And I frankly acknow- 
ledge, if this gambling sport is tolerated, and the most selfish and savage 
passions are allowed to be roused, some presiding influence of govern- 
ment may be necessary, at times, to prevent deadly strife among the 
gamblers as well as the cocks. You would suppose that sport and 
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mbling of this kind, must be confined to negroes and the populace. 
No such thing. The Alcaldi of this city keeps ninety trained cocks for 
the combat, and men of immense fortunes, and some in their volantes, 
probably, therefore, from the country on this important business, min- 
gle in the pit, and on the seats and boxes with boys and negroes, in 
perfect liberty and equality. Bets from one to twelve ounces, (in Eng- 
lish, from seventeen to two hundred dollars,) are made on the issue of a 
duel between two strutting coxcombs of the pit. As if the passion had 
infected every man, the most unfortunate are seen at this diversion; a 
deaf and dumb man was there, conversing eagerly by signs, and a most 
helpless being, a man of forty, whom I have often seen in the street in 
the arms of a negro, incapable of walking, was carried to the cock-pit.” 
pp. 92-94. 


The causes of assassinations, so frequent in this land of the 
stiletto, may, in many cases, be traced to the cock-pit, the bil- 
liard table, and the bull-bait—scenes of that desperate spirit 
of gambling by which the Spaniards seem to be distinguished. 
The proper administration of justice, in cases of assassination, 
is prevented by a law which renders every witness to the mur- 
der, liable to imprisonment. The consequence, as might be 
expected is, that no opposition is offered to the murderer. All 
run away from the scene of violence to save themselves from the 
absurd severity of the law, and the criminal escapes for want of 
evidence to convict him. 

On the subject of religion, Dr. Abbot has said much—too 
much. We wish that he had confined himself to what he him- 
self saw and heard, instead of indulging in speculative remarks 
upon the probable effect of the Roman Catholic religion. It is 
doubtless very natural for a clergyman, accustomed to forms as 
far removed as possible, from the Romish ritual, to express 
himself strongly upon such a subject upon his first visit to a po- 
pish country. But there is something essentially vulgar in this 
disposition to be astonished at what every educated man who 
visits such a country ought to be prepared to see, and the lan- 
guage of unsparing reprobation, with regard to general institu- 
tions, is tolerable no where but in writings professedly con- 
troversial. Sure we are, at all events, that it adds nothing 
to the interest of the volume before us. On this account, we 
forbear quoting any of the numerous passages devoted to this 
subject. We, however, join with him in contemning the minis- 
ter of the gospel who so far forgets the sacred character of his 
office as to delay mass, that he may see the termination of a 
cock-fight—who performs the church service in the morning, 
and is found at the billiard-table in the afternoon—or, worst of 
all, who, in defiance of the ecclesiastical authority he is bound 
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to obey, and in violation of the most sacred bienséances of civi- 
lized society—keeps a mistress in his own house with shameless 
effrontery. The latter practice they make no pretence to con- 
ceal, but openly defend it on the ground of nature and common 
sense, while they virtually laugh at the absurdity of the popish 
regulation, coudemning them to perpetual celibacy. 

The natural advantages of Cuba are numerous and impor- 
tant. Among them we may class a salubrious climate, a fertile 
soil, romantic scenery, freedom from venemous reptiles, reno- 
vating periodical breezes, a clear atmosphere, and productions 
of unlimited luxuriance and value. Although, however, nature 
has been thus bountiful in her gifts to this fortunate island, she 
has partially withheld the most important requisite of life— 
water. ‘This is not obtained in sufficient quantities, even for 
household purposes, without considerable expense. During the 
rainy season, it is collected in large quantities in cisterns and 
tanks. It is then that the “ water falls in a deluge, the brooks 
roar from the mountains, and the rivers are full.””. In the dry 
seasons, when every thing is parched, they depend on the wells. 
These are from forty to three hundred and sixty feet deep, and, 
in general, sunk through solid rock the greater part of their 
depth. The tardy and troublesome operation of raising the 
water from them, is performed by horses, mules and oxen. 

Some of the rivers of Cuba are said to disappear for a part of 
their course, and after pursuing a subterraneous route, to rise 
again tothe surface. The total want of large, navigable streams 
is a serious obstruction to a ready, internal communication, and 
the heavy expense of land conveyance over its rocky and uneven 
surface, must ever operate asa formidable check upon its inter- 
nal commerce, and the population of its more central and moun- 
_ tainous portions. The height and unevenness of the country 
must likewise present formidable batriers to the construction of 
rail-roads and canals, the only methods of obviating the incon- 
veniences arising from the absence of natural channels. These 
observations readily suggest the local superiority of our Southern 
States, in affording every natural facility for cheap and rapid 
communication with the ocean. Having these facilities united 
with the artificial ones, derived from steam navigation, it is 
easy to perceive the corresponding advantages enjoyed by our 
sugar planters above those of Cuba. 

Dr. Abbot gives the following picture of Spanish hospitality, 
and in another letter tells us, that it is quite beyond the warmth 
of a Carolina entertainment :— 


“I was invited yesterday, to a new enterprize, by my never weary 
and excellent friend, Mr. 8. The object was, to visit Mr. J. and a 
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sugar estate. We had a delightful ride in the cool of the morning, of 
about ten miles. The birds sang among the branches ; and the noisy 
parrots, tamed into contentment among us with a perch on a chair, or 
in a cage, scaled the loftiest trees in pairs. Here, the coffee-field was 
whitening into a wide sheet of fragrant snow; there, we passed at the 
base of a shaggy cone, four or five hundred feet high. After some for- 
tunate mistakes, which extended our ride, and increased the variety, we 
arrived and were welcomed most cordially. I have given, in another 
letter a minute account of this interesting day, and you will there find 
an exact history of clayed sugar in its progress from a tide of juice issu- 
ing from the mills, to its granulation, claying and boxing. This is a 
vast estate, yielding this year, sixty-five thousand dollars ; wrought by a 
gang of one hundred and eighty negroes, great and small; kept in 
ealth, by plenty of food and clothing, plenty of labour and recreation, 
and the attendance ofa physician every day, at a salary of four hundred 
dollars per annum. They have one hundred and ten yoke of oxen, es- 
timated to be worth thirteen thousand dollars ; two only of several large 
buildings contain fifty-six thousand, seven hundred feet of shingled roof. 
They have a pottery to make their pans and tiles, and one hundred and 
eighty thousand bricks have been made in the year. If you except the 
fields of luxuriant cane, and three or four volantes, there is nothing or- 
namental on the estate. All is business and great results. There are 
scattered palms, but no avenue ; a river, river Nuevo, over which a cat 
might jump, and not disgust her paws. There is a beautiful spring im- 
pregnated with sulphur, roofed with palm leaves, banked and bottomed 
with plank, perfectly convenient for bathing, and the waters salubrious. 
Mr. J. came to the island at two years old, and is married to a Spanish 
lady, who has given him three pretty children. His mother is on a visit 
to her son from a coffee estate, lying between Matanzas and Havana; 
she is an accomplished and opulent American widow. Our hospitality 
was of the Spanish character. Everything was on a generous scale, 
and great courtesy and cordiality prevailed. 

** We returned in the cool of the day, and to diminish my fatigue ; 
and in spite of my earnest remonstrances, I was sent home two or three 
miles, in Mr. S’s volante, with my horse tied behind. My only difficulty, 
among these eagle-eyed friends, is to limit their kindness. I am like 
the sailor crossing the line, almost made to swear that I will not walk 
when I can ride, nor eat brown bread when I can get white, nor touch 
any secondary thing while there is a first which is better.” pp. 29, 30. 


Cuba abounds in immense caverns, which extend to great 
distances, branching off in various directions. Our author, 
accompanied by a few friends, examined one, in which they 
walked, “‘ according to the most deliberate judgment of the 
party, upwards of a mile.” 

Carting in Matanzas is usually performed by ‘‘ Cuba oxen.” 
These are small but extremely docile, and well-trained animals. 
The cartilage of the nose is perforated, and the rein inserted 
through the orifice. Their nature, commonly fierce or sullen, 
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while under the process of training, yields easily to the applica- 
tion of this nasal discipline. In fact, they are without a meta- 
phor, ‘led by the nose.” Dr. Abbot witnessed the fact we are 
about to quote. 


“The yoke, in the Spanish mode, is made fast to the horns, near the 
root behind, so that it does not play backward and forward, and gives to 
the oxen, a similar, but better chance of backing, (as in teamster’s 
phrase, it is called.) I have been astonished at the power of these oxen 
in holding back. ‘There is a short hill, in one of the streets of this city, 
at an angle, nearly of 45°. Standing at the foot of it, I saw a cart and 
oxen, approaching at the top, with three hogsheads of molasses, and the 
driver sitting on the forward cask. The driver did not so much as leave 
his perch ; the oxen went straight and fearless over the pitch of the hill, 
and it seemed as if they must be crushed to death. ‘The animals squat- 
ted like a dog, and rather slid, than walked to the bottom of the hill. 
Have we any animals that could have done it? And if they could, have 
we any docile enough to have done it with the driver in the cart? ‘Thus 
superior is this mode of yoking in holding back the load in difficult 
places.” p. 90. 


Among the public buildings in Havana, dedicated to charita- 
ble purposes, the Casa de Beneficiencia, as described by Dr. 
Abbot, is similar in its objects to the orphan-house of Charles- 
ton, except, that in point of charity, it goes two steps beyond 
us: first, the girls remain until they are married ; and, second- 
ly, are entitled to a marriage portion. This institution is highly 
honourable to the Spaniards, and exhibits their character in 
the captivating and shining light of a practical and systematie 
charity. We copy the description :— 


** Our next visit presented a delightful contrast to our walks in places 
devoted to the dead, the lunatic, and the leprous. It was in the mag- 
nificent institution called Casa de Beneficiencia, or the house of mercy. 
It is appropriated to the subsistence and education of orphans and 
friendless children. In the first instance, females only were admitted ; 
but with a noble accession to its funds, boys also now share the benefit. 
It was commenced by the governor, La Casas, in 1795. 7 ° 

‘**A noble accession, to its funds, has been made by , in the 
gift of lands in the partido of , estimated at two hundred thou- 
sand dollars. ‘The appearance of the buildings is very fine, extending 
several hundred feet on the main street, and as many on another street, 
the whole enclosing a spacious court, with a living brook, probably di- 
verted from the city canal, ranging through the premises, and diffusing 
health and cleanliness among the numerous children and youths of the 
establishment. We entered through the chapel, a neat building, and 
more than sufficient for the accommodation of the house of mercy. We 
ranged through the lofty and spacious halls on the lower and upper sto- 
ry, under the conduct of the respectable gentleman, who presides over 
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the institution ; and visited the apartments of those who were slightly ill 
with a cold, and of those who were more seriously ill. It was a holiday, 
or the hour was that of amusement, and we saw the children and 
young ladies in small groups, or sitting at their large windows, grated in 
the fashion of Spanish houses, all neatly dressed, and some tastefully. 
Some were amusing themselves with reading, and some with work, and 
the little girls were innocently sporting from hall to hall. 

“* Having passed over the apartments appropriated to the females, 
their school-rooms, their eating-rooms, their immense hall in which their 
cots are arranged for the night, after the manner of the Moravians, but 
decently removed to a private room for the day, we entered on a distinct 
suite of rooms for the accommodation of the boys, in most respects sim- 
ilar to to the other. 

““A useful education is given in this institution to two hundred 
females and forty boys, and to all except ten, at the expense of the insti- 
tution. The ornamental kinds of needlework are taught, as well as the 
more useful, and even music. In the boys’ apartment we found the 
Lancasterian plan adopted ; the walls were hung with the usual tablets, 
and the benches with slates. It is remarkable that females once enter- 
ed into this establishment remain as long as they please, or till they are 
married ; if married from the house, they are portioned as daughters of 
the family, each bride receiving a dowry of five hundred dollars. Se- 
veral of the young ladies we saw in friendly conversation with young 
gentlemen, their brothers possibly, and possibly friends entertaining for 
them still tenderer sentiments.” pp. 123-125. 


The Spaniards have ever maintained an unexceptionable 
character for temperance. In this respect, they hold out an 
example worthy of all imitation, and it would, perhaps, be as 
well for us to compare our own condition with theirs in that 
respect. It would require, we apprehend, rather more, even 
than that extravagant self-complacency with which we are (not 
without reason) charged by foreigners, to make us blind to the 
humiliating difference. 

The negroes in Cuba, like those in our own country, are its 
liege subjects. The observations of Dr. Abbot on this topic, 
are so just and so applicable to the state of the case among the 
Carolina negroes, that few readers will not be struck with their 
truth. 


“In travelling in Cuba, I have heard the remarks of many planters 
on the subject of arguadiente, or ardent spirit, and its effects on negroes. 
As it is sold for half a bit for a junk bottle of it; as taverns are thick all 
over the country, where it can be bought; as few negroes are without 
money, and most of them are passionately fond of the liquor, it follows 
pretty naturally that they drink it, and the usual evils, physical and 
moral, are lamentably frequent. Most of the quarrels on plantations 
are traced to this cause; more punishments are inflicted for intempe- 
rance, and crimes committed in consequence of drinking, probably, than 
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for all other faults whatever. The accidents befalling volantes may be 
commonly charged to the intoxication of caleseros. 

‘“* The evils are manifestly many and great. ‘To correct them, some 
masters and administrators punish intoxication with great severity. This, 
however, does not prevent the repetition of the crime; for the temptation 
is irresistible, when the habit of drinking has been once formed. 

“* On some plantations, a little indulgence is given ; a moderate quan- 
tity is allowed to the negroes at the birth or christening of a master’s 
child ; and in the rainy season, to prevent colds and fevers when they 
have been wet. One thing is certain—in these ways, the relish is kept 
in lively remembrance in the elder negroes, and a dangerous appetite is 
awakened in the younger, which must be expected to seek irregular 
gratification. And this will lead to those rigorous measures on a plan- 
tation, for which neither the pleasure, nor even the benefit of the in- 
dulgence, if there be any, can be considered as any compensation. 

‘“*T would be the last man to abridge the comforts of this unfortunate 
class of men, but I am entirely satisfied that the greatest kindness which 
can be rendered them, is to place the liquor on all occasions, wet and 
dry, beyond their reach. As an article of materia medica, prescribed 
by an enlightened physician, I would not absolutely proscribe it. That, 
however, should be the only exception. 

“On three contiguous estates of more than four hundred slaves, has 
been made, with fine success, the experiment of a strict exclusion of 
ardent spirit at all seasons of the year. Not only drunkenness, but 
drinking is punished, however moderate. A sure method is practised 
for detecting the drinker, however sober he may be. It is impossible to 
disguise his breath. Various expedients were attempted, such as infusion 
of strong scented herbs in his posset. But the unerring nose of the 
administrator or mayoral, always detected the offender, and inevitable 
correction followed, till the offence is almost unknown on the estates. 

** It was a deep conviction on the part of the proprietor that the bad 
health and early death of many of his slaves, and the irregular conduct 
in their families, and consequent suspicions, and jealousies, and bloody 
revenges, in some cases amounting to murder of child and parent, were 
chiefly imputable, directly or indirectly to ardent spirit, which brought 
him to the resolution of banishing it entirely from his estates. The suc- 
cess has very far exceeded his most sanguine hopes. Peace, and quietness, 
and contentment, reign among the negroes ; a better state of health is 
evident; creoles are reared in much greater numbers than formerly ; 
the estates are in the neatest and highest state of cultivation, and order 
and discipline are maintained with very litle correction, and the mildest 
means, 

“The writings of enlightened physicians of the present day, accord 
with the theory of this humane planter. They utterly deny the neces- 
sity of spirit to the labourer in heat and cold, in seasons wet and dry. 
Substitutes more salutary may, in cases of exposure to drenching rains, 
be adopted. Molasses, hot water, and ginger, are the best correctives 
of the chill, followed by a warm and fine [acre What is the effect 
of the sudden flash of liquid fire, compared with the genial warmth ob- 
tained by these milder means ? 
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** A serious evil on the other hand arises from the custom of giving a 
glass of spirit to a wet negro or a wet gang. They will love to get wet 
and cold, that they may be warmed by their favourite beverage. 

** But cut off all hope of the indulgence, and cases of exposure, of 
fever, and death will be diminished. As a means then, of order and 
peace, and contentment on a plantation ; a means of keeping the hos- 
pital empty, and the bohea full of vigorous labourers, and the plantation 
populous, and cheerful with creoles, let ardent spirit be banished from 
the plantation. 

** Nine-tenths of all the crimes, and poverty, and calamity of the 
United States, spring from ardent spirit, and the abuse of liberty in the 
use of that dangerous poison. Can a humane planter, whose word is 
law in this regard, confer a greater blessing on his slaves, than to pro- 
vide that they live in happy ignorance of the moral and physical evils 
which oppress so many of the free ?” pp. 149-152. 


Within a few years, no opinion could be accurately formed 
in regard to the population of Cuba. Few persons would con- 
jecture the truth. We, at any rate, were much surprised at the 
results as given by our author, which are widely different both 
as respects number and the relative proportions of the different 
classes, from what we should have expected. We confess, how- 
ever, that our information amounted to nothing more than could 
be gathered from the vague estimates of such of our friends as 
had visited the island for other purposes, and who, of course, 
did not examine this subject with statistical exactness. Dr. 
Abbot himself acknowledges that he found great difficulty in 
forming a correct statement; but after making large allowances 
for the number of slaves, which he makes much greater than 
either Humboldt or Huber, or the government census in 1817, 
still the free white and coloured population is equal in number 
to the slaves. We subjoin several statements on this interesting 
subject :— 


“‘ There is no subject connected with Cuba, of greater interest to a 
curious stranger, than that of its population; and none concerning 
which there is greater difficulty in coming to « correct statement. I 
have listened to conversation on the subject among well-informed men, 
Spanish and foreigners; and have carefully examined the most recent 
authorities in public documents, and consulted the last edition of Baron 
Humboldt, 1827, and the statistical exposé of B. Huber, 1827; not 


' with the hope of coming to any accurate result, but of arriving at some- 


thing near the truth, as to the present population of the island, and the 
several proportions of white, and colored, and negro, of freemen and 
of slaves. 

* The latest census of the island was taken in 1817 ; and from various 
circumstances it cannot be supposed very accurate, especially in regard 
to the slave population. As slaves may be subjects of taxation, some 
masters would be likely to keep back part of their number. As the 
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importation of slaves has been prohibited by law, those which have 
been brought to the island since 1819, a very considerable number, 
cannot regularly enter into the enumeration. Much must be left to 
conjecture, therefore, in estimating the population of the island. With- 
out going into dry details, not very suitable in a letter, but which may 
be seen at a minute extent in Humboldt, and also in Huber, in which 
latter, however, there are some very considerable errors, and some 
manifest inconsistencies, J shall content myself with giving a few tables 
from these authors, and stating the opinion of the most judicious and 
intelligent men, with whom I have had the privilege of conversing in 
the country, and two of the principal cities. 


* Population of Cuba, according to Census in 1817. 


Males. Females. Monks. | Troops. | Total. 
129,656 | 109,140 | 515 348 171 | 19,430 | 259,260 
Free 

Of Colour. Black. 

Males. | Females. Males. | Females. | | Total. 
70,512 , 29,170 | | 38,373 | 26,002 | 154,057 
Stave Popu ation. 

Of Colour. Black. 
Imported 

Males. Males. | 1817, Total. 

17,813 | 14,499 | 106,521 | 60,322 | 25,976 | 225,131 
RECAPITULATION. 
Free black and coloured, + - - 154,057 
Slaves, - - - - 225,131 
Total, - 638,448 
Baron Humso.pt, for end of 1825. 
Whites, 325,900 

Free Coloured, 130,000 § : £55,000 
Slave, - - - - - - 260,000 
Total, - - 715,000 


** Till the census which is taking by the Captains of Partidos, and 
the Alcaldis of jurisdictions throughout the island, intended to be very 
exact, but which will, from the nature of the operation in this country, 
be liable to considerable imperfection, shall make its appearance, I ven- 
ture to put down the whole population of the island, at 1,000,000 of 
souls; of which 500,000 are free, and 500,000 are slaves. Of the free, 
300,000 are white, 115,470 are mulattos, and 74,530 negroes. Of the 
slave population, about 50,000 are mulattos. 

‘The proportion of slaves in this estimate is considerably greater 
than the writers before me have acknowledged. It is a favourite idea 
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in this island, and very well founded too, that so great is the proportion 
of the free, that there is no manner of danger from insurrection of the 
slaves. Fully to enjoy the comfort of this idea, there seems to have 
been a pretty general consent to diminish the number of slaves. But 
whoever has travelled in the cultivated parts of the island, which is an 
extensive portion of the whole surface, where a few caballerias of land 
call for a hundred labourers—whoever considers the imposing fact that 
in the twelve Partidos of the province of Havana alone, in 1817, there 
were no less than 625 sugar estates, and 779 coffee estates ; and that 
both have been increased, the latter astonishingly, since that time, per- 
haps doubled in number, in consequence of the high price which coflee 
then bore, will have no difficulty, I think, in allowing the above esti- 
mate of the slave population of the island.” pp. 152-154. 


The yeomanry of Cuba, known as “ Monteros,” being a large 
majority of the free white population, and always armed, in 
common with every other white man in the island, form a mili- 
tary force abundantly sufficient to suppress any internal com- 
motion. Combining activity, courage and hardihood, with a 
familiar use of their weapons, this important class will present 
a preponderating influence in any future revolutionary move- 
ments ; at least, no important or violent political change can be 
effected without their concurrence. 

We regret that our space is too limited to permit us to pro- 
ceed farther in the examination of the work before us, but we 
feel confident that enough has been said to draw the attention 
of our readers towards a book so well deserving their notice. 


Art. VI.—1. The Republic of Cicero, translated from the Latin ; 
and accompanied with a Critical and Historical Introduction. 
By G. W. FEATHERSTONHAUGH, Esq. Fellow of the Geolo- 
gical Society of London; of the American Philosophical 
Society ; of the Lyceum of Natural History of New-York, 
&c. &c. &e. New-York. G. & C. Carvill. 1829. 


2. M. Tollii Ciceronis de Republica, librorvm reliquie e palimp- 
sesto. Ab ANGELO MAIO, anvuper ervte ad editionem Romanam 
diligentissime expresse. Boston. Everett. 1823. 


WE should be very sorry to consider this pretended translation 
of Cicero’s Republic, by a “ Fellow of the Geological Society of 
London,” as a fair specimen of the scholarship of New-York. 
Although it may argue ourselves unknown, we candidly confess 
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we had not the honour of knowing Mr. Featherstonhaugh even 
by name, until we took up this little volume. Our expectations 
were, therefore, any thing but extravagant. We had not the 
most distant hope of seeing in it a version worthy of the original. 
We were even willing to forego a comparison which an author 
would seem fairly to provoke, by treading in the footsteps of 
Middleton and Melmoth. But we took it for granted that he 
had measured his own strength with some degree of caution, 
before he undertook his labours. We gave him credit for a 
decent share, as it is called—for some little tincture at least— 
of classical learning. We thought that at any rate, he could con- 
strue and parse a plain sentence, and that, if he were not very 
profoundly versed in Roman antiquities, he had been at the 
pains of acquiring for the nonce, such an acquaintance with 
them, as his subject made absolutely necessary, and as a boy in 
the fourth form would not be very vain of possessing. To trans- 
late any part of Cicero, indeed, in a style at all approaching to 
the excellence of the original, requires gifts such as it would be 
quite satirical to mention in connexion with Mr. Featherston- 
haugh’s name. But to interpret him faithfully—to do him into 
good, intelligible, appropriate English—is a task which a man 
might very well perform, albeit he were, as the slave in the 
play says, “‘ Davus and not Cidipus.” We felt, therefore, every 
disposition to do justice to the merits, and make all reasonable 
allowance for the defects of the work. We sat down to our 
examination of it with a conscientious and solemn impartiality, 
which the event made absolutely ludicrous. We collated the 
translation with the original, sentence by sentence, for pages 
together, until we were entirely satisfied that any further 
prosecution of the disgustful labour was altogether supereroga- 
tory. Indeed, we might have augured as much from the 
“Critical and Historical Introduction,” as the author facetiously 
calls the puerile and trivial common-place prefixed to his version. 
Although the great fault of this part of the work is its total want 
of all merit, yet we thought we saw in it some very decided, 
positive blemishes. We are told, for instance, that Clo- 
dius brought forward a law that ‘whoever had taken away the 
life of a Roman citizen uncondemned, should be interdicted 
bread and water.’’ We have heard of such a thing as a man’s 
being interdicted ‘‘ water and fire’’—we know that Cicero speaks 
of himself as having incurred this interdict at the instance of 
Clodius—and that interdicere is used absolutely, for aqua et igni 
interdicere—but we had never heard of an interdiction of 
‘bread and water,” until we had the good fortune to read this 
“Critical and Historical Introduction.” 
VOL. IV.—NO. 7. 18 
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The body of the work, however, is worse than one would an- 
ticipate even from such omens. Our readers have a right to 
expect that we shall make out this charge. They will bear with 
us, therefore, for a few moments, while we execute this very 
unpleasant but necessary part of our office, and inflict a well- 
merited chastisement upon a hardy and presumptuous of- 
fender. We verily believe, as we have said over and over again 
in the course of our labours, that we shall never do any thing as 
a literary people, worthy to be had in remembrance by pos- 
terity, until we shall have prepared the way by a course of 
classical education, very different from the wretched system 
under which the time of the child and the money of the parent 
have been hitherto, alike, so prodigally and so uselessly squan- 
dered. But zealous as we are in this great cause of learning, 
of truth and of excellence—deeply as we regret and deprecate 
the vain wisdom and false philosophy of those who have lent 
whatever of authority or influence their own studies have given 
them, to the disparagement and depression of this most vital 
branch of discipline—there is one thing which, if possible, we 
abominate still more. It is the enemy in our camp. It is the 
absurd pretensions of sciolists and smatterers, whose ignorance 
has made scholarship among us the by-word of vulgar scoffers. 
One such example of a practice, scandalously at variance with 
profession, does more harm in such a country as this, than the 
speculative opinions of a hundred men like Dr. Rush and his 
school—of considerable cleverness and information in other de- 
partments of knowledge, but more than suspected of speaking 
quite conjecturally, however dogmatically, upon this subject. 
Classical studies are good for nothing unless they be elaborate 
and critical. Better a thousand times that they were altogether 
ex ploded—that a boy should never so much as look into a Greek 
or Latin grammar—than waste upon the acquisition of such an 
imperfect knowledge of them, as for any practical purpose, just 
amounts to no knowledge at all, eight or ten of the most precious 
years of his life. What might he not acquire in the same period, 
if his attention were confined to his own language! How much 
more profitably would he be occupied in awakening his imagi- 
nation and his sensibilities, in forming his taste, and storing his 
memory with the beauties of Shakspeare, and Milton, and 
Spenser ; of Barrow, Jeremy Taylor, Hume, Addison, Atter- 
bury, than in learning to repeat by rote a few uncouth grainmar 
rules in a dead language, and making English nonsense of the 
matchless eloquence and poetry of antiquity! The system of 
education, we repeat it, which obtained universally in this coun- 
try a few years ago, and is far from being entirely reformed 
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even now, was the most profligate and insane waste of time 
and money, that was ever tolerated by an intelligent people, 
and we regard him as the very worst enemy of classical studies 
who preaches a different doctrine, or does any thing that has a 
tendency still further to debase the standard of excellence where 
it is already so much lower than it ought to be. But to our task. 
The following is the first paragraph of this translation :— 


“ For without the strong feeling of patriotism, neither had G. Duelius, 
Aulus Atilius or L. Metellus freed us from the terror of Carthage ; or 
the two Scipios extinguished with their blood the rising flame of the se- 
cond Punic war. Quintus Maximus would not have weakened, nor M. 
Marcellus have crushed the one which was springing up with still greater 
strength: or P. Africanus turning it from the gates of this city, have 
borne it amid the walls of our enemies. Yet it was not thought unbe- 
coming in M. Cato, an unknown and a new man, by whom all of us 
who emulate his course are led as a bright example of industry and vir- 
tue, to enjoy the repose of Tusculum, that healthy and convenient situ- 
ation. ‘That insane man, however, as some have considered him, 
preferred when urged by no necessity, to contend amid those waves and 
tempests to extreme old age; rather than pass his days in the most 
agreeable manner, amid so much ease and tranquillity. Men without 
number I omit, each of whom were benefactors to the State, and who 
are not far removed from the remembrance of this generation. I for- 
bear to commemorate them, lest any one should reproach me with ne- 
glecting to speak of himself or his immediate friends. This one truth I 
would mark, that nature has so strongly implanted in man the necessity 
of virtue, and so powerful an inclination to defend the common welfare, 
that this principle overcomes all the blandishments of voluptuousness 
and ease.” 


Now, to say nothing of the poverty and inelegance of the 
style—an objection which it is a sheer waste of words to make 
here—the ignorance of all sorts discovered in these few lines is 
really lamentable. Fabius Maximus and Marcellus are repre- 
sented as crushing a war “ which was springing up” after that 
in which Cnzus and Publius Scipio had perished. If Mr. Fea- 
therstonhaugh had ever looked into Livy he would have known 
that the Scipios were cut off in Spain in the course of the very 
same year that Marcellus took Syracuse—namely, the sixth or 
seventh of the second Punic war. However, it might be exact- 
ing too much of such a writer to require him to think of any 
thing dehors the record, as lawyers express it, and we are will- 
ing to excuse any deficiency of this kind, provided always that 
he comprehend the text of his author. But unhappily he was, 
in this instance, misled by that very text, in which the word 
excitatus happens to be used in rather an uncommon sense. The 
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words of Cicero are—‘ Non duo Scipiones oriens incendium 
belli Punici secundi, sanguine suo restinxissent nec id (i. e. idem) 
excitatum majoribus copiis aut Q. Maximus enervavisset aut 
M. Marcellus contudisset, &c.* This ‘ Fellow of the Geolo- 
gical Society of London,” does not know that ercitatus some- 
times means “increased,” “ aggravated,” “inflamed,” “ raised 
to a higher pitch or degree,” &c. So be takes the meaning of 
the word which seems to approach nearest to the vernacular and 
translates it “springing up” in utter contempt of historical 
truth, and the obvious exigency of the context. So the other 
line printed in italics is a gross contre-sens. The author, speak- 
ing of the influence of that virtue which prompts to heroic 
achievement and self-sacrifice, exemplifies it in the conduct of 
the elder Cato, who might, had he been so disposed, have re- 
mained at Tusculum, (his birth-place) taking his pleasure in ease 
and quiet, but who chose rather to be tossed about in the storms 
of political life, even to an extreme old age, than to enjoy that 
blissful but inglorious repose. 


M. Catoni &c. certé licuit Tusculi se in otio delectare, &c. 


But it will make our remarks more intelligible to print a page 
or two of the translation, with the original en regard, beginning 


at the second chapter. 


“ Yet to possess virtue, like some art, 


“ Nec uero habere uirtutem satis est, ‘ 
without exercising it, is insufficient. Art 


quasi artem aliquam, nisi utare. Etsi 


= 


ars quidem, cum ea non ulare, scientia 
tamen ipsa teneri potest; uirtus in usu 
sui tota posita est; usus a ‘tem eius est 
maximus ciuitatis gubernatio, et earum 
ipsarum rerum, quas isti in angulis per- 
sonant, reapse, non oratione, perfectio. 
Nihil enim dicitur a philosophis, quod 
quidem recte honesteque dicatur, quod 
non ab his partum confirmatumque sit, a 
quibus ciuitatibus iura descripta sunt. 
Unde enim pietas? aut a quibus religio? 
unde ius aut gentium, aut hoc ipsum 
ciuile quod dicitur? unde iustitia. fides, 
aequitas ? unde pudor, continentia, fuga 
turpitudinis, adpetentia laudis et honesta- 
tis? unde in laboribus et periculis forti- 
tudo? nempe ab his, qui haec discipli- 


nis informata, alia moribus confirmarunt,. 


sanxerunt autem alia legibus. Quin 
etiam Xenocraten ferunt, nobilem in 
primis philosophum, cum quaereretur 
ex eo quid adsequerentur eius discipuli, 
respondisse, ut id sua sponte facerent 


indeed, when not effective, is still com- 
prehended in science. The efficacy of 
all virtue consists in its use. Its greatest 
end is the government of states, and the 
perfection not in words but in deeds, of 
those very things which are taught in 
the halls. For nothing is propounded 
by philosophers, concerning what is es- 
teemed to be just and proper, that is not 
confirmed and assured by those who 
have legislated for States. For from 
whence springs piety, or from whom re- 
ligion? Whence the law, either of na- 
tions, or that which is called civil 7—~ 
Whence justice, faith, equity? Whence 
modesty, continence, the dread of tur- 
itude, the love of praise and esteem? 
hence fortitude in trouble and dan- 
ers? From those who baving laid a 
oundation for these things in early edu- 
cation, have strengthened some of them 
by the influence of manners, and sanc- 
tioned others by the influence of laws. 


*It must be owned that Cicero himself seems to have confounded the dates of these 
events; but he does not say what his translator puts inte his mouth. 
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mee cogerentur facere legibus. Ergo 
ille ciuis qui id cogit omnes imperio le- 
mque poena, quod uix paucis persua- 
oe oratione philosophi possunt, etiam 
his, qui illa disputant, ipsis est praeferen- 
dus doctoribus. Quae etenim istorum 
oratio tam exquisita, quae sit antepo- 
nenda bene constitutae ciuitati, publico 
iuri, et moribus? Fquidem quemad- 
modum urbes magnas atque inperiosas, 
ut appellat Ennius, uiculis et castellis 
"mpegs puto, sic eos qui his urbi- 
us consilio atque auctoritate praesunt, 
his qui omnis ‘negolii publici expertes’ 
sint, longe duco sapientia ipsa esse ante- 
ponendos. Et quoniam maxime rapi- 
mur ad opes augendas generis bumani, 
studemusque nostris consiliis et labori- 
bus tutiorem et opulentiorem uitam ho- 
minum reddere, et ad hanc uoluptatem 
ipsius naturae stimulis incitamur; tenea- 
mus eum cursum, qui semper fuit optimi 
cuiusque; neque ea signa audiamus, 
quae receptui canunt, ut eos etiam reuo- 
cent, qui iam processerint.”’ 


It is scarcely necessary to remark that the passages printed 


in Italics are palpable blunders. 


gine any thing worse in the way of translation. 
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Of Xenocrates, one of the noblest of 
philosophers, it is said, that when he 
was asked what his disciples learnt of 
him, he replied ‘to do that of their own 
choice, which the laws enjoined them 
to do,’ therefore the citizen who obliges 
every one by the authority and fear of 
the law to do that, which philosophers 
by reasoning, with difficulty persuade a 
few to do, is to be preferred to those 
learned men who only dispute about 
these things. For which of their ora- 
tions, however exquisite, can be com- 

ared in value to a well constituted 

tate, to public right and to morols. 
Truly as great and —— cities, as 
Ennius says, are as I think, to be pre- 
ferred to villages and castles: so those 
who stand pre-eminent in those cities, 
in authority and counsel, are to be es- 
teemed far before those in wisdom, who 
are altogether ignorant of the conduct of 
public affairs. Andsince we are chiefly 
urged by a desire to increase the posses- 
sions of the human race, and seek by our 
counsels and labours, to surround the 
life of man, with gratification and secu- 
rity, and are incited by the instincts of 
nature to these enjoyments; let us hold 
the course which was always that of the 
best men: nor attend to those signals 
which speculative philosophers make 
from their retirement, to allure back 
those who are already far advanced.” 
pp. 34, 35. 


Indeed, it is difficult to ima- 
What is the 


raeaning of —‘‘ the greatest end of virtue is the government of 
States, and the perfection not in words but in deeds, of those very 
things which are taught in the halls.” The sense of the ori- 
ginal is extremely clear. Cicero aflirms that virtue does not 
consist in contemplation—that it is not a mere speculative ac- 
complishment or art, which may very well exist in the mind— 
in theory, though it never be called forth into practice—that its 
being is inseparable from its use, and the most exalted use of it 
is the administration or government of a State, and the practical 
application of those very things about which philosophers are 
wont to prattle so much, and to so little purpose in their closets. 
He then goes on to maintain, not as the translator makes him 
say, ‘“‘that nothing is propounded by philosophers concerni 
what is esteemed to be just and proper,” but that ‘ nothing is Hs d 
vanced by philosophers, at least nothing is rightly and properly 
advanced by them ‘‘or’’ nothing that can be considered as just and 
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fit is* advanced by them, (for that is the effect of the subjunctive 
dicatur used with nihil quod in this connexion) but what may 
be found more impressively exemplified in the institutions of 
civil society. His idea is, that laws are the recorded morality 
of nations, and law-givers the most effective teachers of virtue— 
that they give to the abstractions of philosophy, so to express 
it, a tangible and living form—clothe maxims embracing the 
most important truths and the most refined ethics, with the aw- 
ful authority of a public sanction, and bring their precepts to 
bear upon the conduct of life and the interests and business 
of mankind, with the plastic and controlling influence of a daily, 
permanent, and authoritative social discipline. We have no 
time to bestow even a passing remark upon Cicero’s philosophy — 
our present occupation is the humble one of the philologist, and 
we have our hands full with this soi-disant translator. We 
have to inform Mr. Featherstonhaugh that “ perfectio” in this 
passage does not mean “perfection” or the state of being 
perfect, but the act of perfecting, or accomplishing, or doing 
perfectly—as in that sentence of the Treatise de Finibus, lib. 
ili. c. 9. “Ea quae, &c. susceptione prima, non perfectione sunt 
judicande.” And many other instances of the same kind might 
easily be collected. So, nobody talks about the “orutions of 
philosophers’””—for oratio includes sermo as well as concio—nor 
do we see very clearly why these orations should be opposed ‘ to 
public right and to morals,” though they may be a less effica- 
cious discipline than ‘ public law and national manners and cus- 
toms,” which is all that Cicero undertakes to say ofthem. Mores 
when used in connexion with jus,is not to be rendered ‘morals.’ 
It means the jus moribus constitutum, public opinion, general 
usage, the great body of customary or unwritten law, by which 
positive institutions are supplied or superseded in all nations. 
So expers does not necessarily import ignorance, but merely 
‘* having or taking no part in, &c.” quasi ez-pars, dpopos. Those 
of our readers who are sufficiently conversant with Latin to rel- 
ish the exquisite elegance and felicity of the Ciceronian diction, 
need not be informed how completely successful “‘ the Fellow of 
the Geological Society of London” has been in destroying the 
beauties of the last sentence of the paragraph quoted—espe- 
cially the animated and expressive allusion to the signal of re- 
treat in the last member of it. 

“ His rationibus tam certis tamque in- ‘‘ Against these reasons so certain and 


lustribus opponuntur ab his, qui contra so clear, it is urged by those who are op- 
disputant, primum labores qui sint re posed to us: first, the labour to be under- 


* We need not remind scholars that honestus means a great deal more than “ hon- 
est.” See Cic. de Fin. ii. 14. 
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ublica defendenda sustinendi: leue sane 
impedimentum uigilantiet industrio ; ne- 
ue solum in tantis rebus, sed etiam in me- 
Tinatioes ue! studiis uel officiis uel uero 
etiam negoliis contemnendam. Adiun- 
untur pericula uitae, turpisque ab his 
ormido mortis fortibus uiris opponitur: 
quibus magis id miserum uideri solet, na- 
tura se consumi et senectute, quam sibi 
dari tempus, ut poasint eam uitam, quae 
tamen esset reddenda naturae, pro patria 
potissimum reddere. Illo uero se loco 
copiosos et disertos putant, cum calami- 
tates clarissimorum uirorum, iniuriasque 
iis ab ingratis impositas ciuibus colligunt. 
Hinc enim illa etapud Graecos exempla, 
Miltiadem uictorem domitoremque Per- 
sarum, nondum sanatis uolneribus iis, 
quae corpore aduerso in clarissima uic- 
toria accepisset, uitam ex hostium telis 
seruatam, in ciuium uinclis protudisse : 
et Themistoclem patria, quam liberauis- 
set pulsum atque proterritum, non in 
Graeciae portus per se seruatos, sed in 
barbariae sinus confugisse, quam adflix- 
erat. Nec uero leuitatis Atheniensium 
crudelitatisque in amplissimus ciues ex- 
empla deficiunt: quae nata et frequen- 
tata apud illos, etiam in grauissimam ciui- 
tatem nostram dicuntur redundasse. Nam 
uel exilium Camilli, uel offensio com- 
memoratur Ahalae, uel inuidia Nasicae, 
uel expulsio Laenatis, uel Opimi dam- 
natio. uelfuga Metelli, uel acerbissima 
C. Mari clades, principum caedes, uel 
eorum multorum pestes, quae paulo post 
secutae sunt. ‘ Necueroiam meo nomine 
abstinent.’ Et credo quia nostro con- 
silio ac periculo sese in illa vita atque 
otio conseruatos putant, grauius etiam de 
nobis queruntur et amantius. Sed haud 
facile dixerim, cur cum ipsi discendi aut 
uisendi causa maria tramittant” * * 
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gone in preserving the public welfare; a 
slight impediment to the zealous and in- 
dustrious, not alone in matters of such 
high import, but in inferior things; whe- 
ther in studies or in official stations; and 
to be despised even in affairs of business. 
To this doy add the dangers to which 
life is exposed, and the dread of death, 
which brave men scorn; being wont to 
view it as more wretched to waste away 
by infirmity and old age, than to seize an 
occasion to devote that life to the advan- 
tage of their country, which one day 
must be rendered to nature. It is here, 
however, they deem themselves most 
successful and eloquent, when they bring 
forward the calamities of eminent men, 
and the injuries heaped upon them by 
their ungrateful countrymen. Here come 
the instances in Grecian history. Miltia- 
des, the conqueror and subduer of the 
Persians, with those wounds yet stream- 
ing, which he received in front, in the 
height of victory: preserved from the 
weapons of the enemy, to waste away his 
life in the chains of his countrymen. And 
Themistocles proscribed and drivenfrom 
the country he had freed, flying, not to 
the harbours of that Greece he had pre- 
served, but to the barbarous shores he 
had harrassed. Nor indeed are instances 
wanting among the Athenians of levity 
and cruelty towards great numbers of 
their citizens; instances, which springing 
up repeatedly among them, are said also 
to have abounded too conspicuously in our 
city. For either the exile of Camillus, 
the misfortune of Ahala, the ill will to- 
wards Nasica, or the expulsion of Lenas, 
or the condemnation of Opimus is re- 
membered; or the flight of Metellus, the 
sad overthrow of C. Marius, the cutting 
off of the most eminent citizens, or the 
destruction of many of them, which soon 
after followed. Nor indeed is my name 
forgotten. And I judge that deeming 
themselves to owe both life and ease to 
my peril and counsel, they have a more 
deep and tender remembrance of me. 
But it 1s not so easy to explain how they 
who cross the seas for the sake of ob- 
serving or describing” * 


If our readers succeed in torturing the first sentence or two 
of this extract into the confession of any intelligible meaning, 
they will be far more fortunate than we profess to have been. 
To us they appear to exhibit such a union of vulgarity and non- 
sense, as is rare even in the writings of Mr. F. remarkable as 
he seems to be for a curiosa felicitas in that style. We say 
nothing of the elegance of ‘here come the instances of Grecian 
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history,” or of the propriety of rendering “ nondum sanatis vol- 
neribus”—a chaste and beautiful expression—by such a mis- 
placed hyperbole as ‘‘wounds yet streaming.” There is no 
disputing about tastes in such matters, and the translator pro- 
bably has his own reasons for thinking the style of Cicero tame 
and languid. But we should like to know why “clarissima 
victoria” is rendered ‘‘in the height of viectory”—or how “in 
nostram civitatem redundasse,” is made to signify ‘* have abounded 
too conspicuously in our state” —or where authority can be found 
for converting ‘ amplissimos cives” into “a great number of 
citizens.” In the same way, we suppose, “vir amplus’”’ would 
be translated ‘‘ many men’’—so that in Mr. F’s Latin, every 
man of dignity and consequence is a sort of monster—a Geryon 
or Briareus—his name is Legion. 

We might go on with our criticisms to the end of the volume. 
We shall trouble our readers, however, with but a few additional 
specimens of the scholarship of our geologist. In the fifth chap- 
ter, the fullowing sentence occurs in the original. “*Quam ob rem 
neque sapientis esse, &c. neque liberalis, cum impuris atque 
inmanibus adversariis decertantem, vel contumeliarum verbera 
subire, vel expectare sapienti non ferendas injurias.”” The words 
in Italics are thus rendered, “ or a wise man bope to withdraw 
from such a contest without injury.” In chapter VII. “Ac 
tamen siqui sunt, qui philosophorum auctoritate moueantur, 
dent operam parumper atque audiant eos, quorum summa est 
auctoritas apud doctissimos homines et gloria: quos ego exis- 
timo, etam si qui ipsi rem publicam non gesserint ; tamen quo- 
niam de re publica multa quaesierint et scripserint, functos esse 
aliquo rei publicae munere,” is translated, ‘ Nevertheless ii 
there are any who are governed by the opinions of philosophers, 
let them turn their attention for awhile, and listen to those 
who enjoy a proud pre-eminence among learned men, even 
when they have not borne any charge in the republic; still 
whom I deem from the extent of their studies, and their writings 
on government, to have been invested with functions apper- 
taining to the public interest.”” In chapter VIII. for “in qua 
nihil fere quod magno opere ad rationes omnium rerum perti- 
neret,” we have ‘in the which I think scarce any point was 
omitted that belongs to the consideration of these great matters.” 
In chapter LX. we are informed that “ P. Africanus, the son of 
Paulus, established Latin holidays in his gardens. The ferie 
Latine we had always understood to date from the earliest 
period of Roman history. But Mr. Featherstonhaugh is no anti- 
quarian, and it is certain that constituo sometimes means to 
establish. ‘To be sure, when used ia that sense, it never governs 
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the ablative case; but this is no Hamiltonian version for the 
use of schools, and the author did not think it necessary to de- ht 
scend to such minutize. The words just quoted, therefore, must 5 
be received as a very /iberal translation of what means strictly " 
this, “* P. Africanus was determined (or had made up his mind) 

to spend the Latin holidays in his gardens.”” So we hear of i 
“'Timzeus of Locram,” (c. xi.) though we have not been so for- 5 
tunate as to have ever heard of ‘ Locram” itself. Scipio, who 
was the son of Paulus Aimilius, but passed into the family of 4 
Africanus (his maternal grandfather) by adoption, is made to Ff 
speak of both his parents, as if he meant his father and mother. 
The text is, utriusque patris. lib. ii. c. 1. Inthe same place 
mention 1s made of a writer, hitherto unknown, we believe, even 
to Fabricius: it is one ‘* Zethus, the author of Pacuvius.”” This 
isa truly ludicrous blunder. 'The text of the original is, “* Zethum 
illum Pacuvi.” ‘ Zethus in the tragedy of Pacuvius.” Zethus 
ille Pacuvianus, as the same author designates the same person- 
age elsewhere.* If Mr. Featherstonhaugh (we wish his name 
were shorter) will only open the 18th epistle of the first book of 
Horace’s Epistles, at the 41st verse, and read three or four lines 
together with the notes of the Dauphin editor, he will learn 
something more of this ‘author of Pacuvius.” 

But of this satis superque. We should make our readers an 
apology for troubling them so long with this very minute exami- 
nation of a worthless book, but for one reason. We have re- 
cently heard great complaints made against the form and style 
of the periodical criticism of the present day. Reviews, it is 
said, are mere set dissertations, in which, the work nominally 
censured, is only mentioned at the head of the article, in a sort 
of ac etiam clause to found the jurisdiction upon. We have 
been ourselves, more than once, guilty of this heinous offence 
against primitive manners and models, and have, therefore, en- 
deavoured to atone for our past sins, by this specimen of a 
legitimate critique, which, we trust, will be graciously received A | 
as a sufficient expiatory sacrifice for them all. A 

We are happy to find the Boston edition of ‘The Republic,”’ | 
more accurate than the Ernesti edition of Cicero’s works re- 
printed there some twelve years ago. The latter appeared to us 
to reflect very little credit upon a city which seems destined to 
the double honour of being the cradle of liberty and of letters in 
the western world. But why were not the prolegomena of Mai 
retained ? Such is the scarcity of books of a certain description 
ip this part of the country, that we have not been able to lay 
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our hands upon the account—an object, in every point of view, 
of so much interest—which the scholar, to whose enlightened 
and fortunate researches we are indebted for this treasure-trove, 
has given of his own discovery. 

Our readers are, no doubt, generally informed from other 
sources, that Signor Mai was advanced, on account of some 
previous researches of a similar kind in the Ambrosian library 
at Milan, to the place of librarian of the Vatican—that the MS. 
of this important fragment was preserved in the Monastery of 
Gobio in Liguria—that the first edition of it was given to the 
world in 1822—that its faded characters which had been writ- 
ten over with a commentary of St. Augustin upon the Psalms, 
were decyphered by means of chemical agents—and that parch- 
ment or paper, thus “‘contrived a double debt to pay,” was 
called even in the time of Cicero himself, a palimpsest.* It may 
be worth while to remark by the way, that the example of this 
learned Italian may possibly lead to important discoveries. The 
spirit of inquiry on the subject of ancient MSS. which had been 
so long, comparatively, slumbering, may be awakened, for aught 
we know, to an animation not unworthy of the age of Pe- 
trarch or of Poggio Bracciolini. ‘The hopes of scholars—so far 
as they depended upon other resources—were almost ex- 
tinguished. ‘The monasteries, and such like repositories in 
Europe, had been so completely ransacked, that little or nothing 
could be expected from them. On the other haad, the eruption 
of Vesuvius which overwhelmed Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
seems to have been so preposterously slow and gradual, as to 
admit not only of the escape of their inhabitants, but of the re- 
moval of almost their whole stock of goods and chattels. And 
in spite of all the assiduity and (in this matter especially) vaunted 
sagacity of the German literati, it is not likely that they will 
ever do much with the Tironian notes. But it is difficult to set 
bounds to our anticipations from this unexplored, subterraneous 
region of the palimpsest—these ‘catacombs of living death,” 
as they may be well enough described in an outré metaphor of 
Curran’s. The mighty revolution in opinion, which as early, at 
least, as the sixth century, involved in one indiscriminate sen- 
tence of ban and anathema, all the genius and taste of classical 
antiquity, produced it is certain, many and many similar in- 
stances of sacrilegious spoliation by holy hands. It is true that 
we are indebted to the same hands, for the preservation of much 
that remains to adorn our libraries—but who shall balance the 


* There is some difference of opinion as to the etymology of this word. We are 
satisfied with from rursum and jaw abstergo. 
Some write palinzestus from £2.) rado. 
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account between what was saved by the liberal, and what was 
destroyed by the ignorant or bigoted zealot—between the copies 
made and the MSS. effaced by monks and priests? At all 
events, a general search-warrant ought to go forth against 
every inch of parchment occupied by the Gregorys and the 
Ambroses, the Jeromes and the Chrysostoms. There is pro- 
bable cause enough for this grand conceptio furti. And notwith- 
standing all that Gibbon says to reconcile us to the supposed 
destruction of the Alexandrian library by the Saracens, we must 
still be permitted to express the strongest desire to see these 
inquiries prosecuted with success. Conceding that with some 
few exceptions, the most celebrated writers of antiquity have 
been preserved to us, yet what valuable—what boundless stores 
of information may, nay, must be buried in the compositions of i: 
those of less note! The works of mere erudition—the thesauri if 
and the bibliothecae—the voluminous collections of plodding com- i 

4 


pilers—what would they not do to clear up the doubtful pas- 
sages in the history of those times, and to expose the futility of 
many learned conjectures in ours? What should we not gain, ‘ 
for instance, (to go no further) by the discovery of the works of i 
Varro, and the Origines of Cato? And how refreshing would it 


be to the hearts and the eyes of scholars, to witness the resur- 
rection of Menander and Alczeus—to see them restored to the 
freshness and vigour of a renovated life, after so many centu- 
ries passed in oblivion and darkness, like wounded warriors t 


upon some battle-ground, disengaged by a lucky chance from 
the heaps, and rescued from the grave of the slain—or to make 
our simile more pointed, like Er the Armenian, in the sublime 
rhapsody of Plato, snatched from the funeral pile, to reveal the 
visions of that deep and perilous trance, and gladden the wit- 
nesses of his resuscitation with a bright and ravishing dream of 
elysium and of immortality. 

This first discovery of Mai is unfortunately little better than 
an earnest of what we may expect in future. It is a mere torso— 
a deformed and mutilated fragment. Including all the scraps 
preserved by the grammarians and the Fathers, we are pre- 
sented with a paltry duodecimo of a hundred and forty pages. 
Of these, the two first books, which are in a far better state of 
preservation than the others, occupy a hundred and eight. But 
even they are horribly maimed and disfigured. Every dis- 
cussion ends in a hiatus, and the reader is scarcely warmed with 
one subject, before he is compelled to give it up and betake him 
to some other to just as little purpose. According to the con- 
jectures of the learned editor, not fewer than a hundred and 
twenty or a hundred and thirty pages are lost of these two books 
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alone. All that remains of the third are a few sentences from 
Nonius and Priscian, and two paragraphs from St. Augustin 
de Civitate Dei. The fourth and fifth are made up of much the 
same sort of materials, and fill together about sixteen pages. 
Of the sixth, scarcely any thing is preserved but that noble 
fragment, the Somnium Scipionis, for which we are indebted to 
Macrobius, and which has long been the admiration and delight 
of scholars. It is manifestly impossible to form a satisfactory es- 
timate of the merits of the work, from such a remnant, and those 
writers who have not scrupled to express their dissatisfaetion 
with the whole treatise, because the discovery of Mai has not 
been as complete as it might have been, are surely emulous of 
the wiseacre in Hierocles, showing about his brick as a sample of 
a house. It is certain at least, that the opinions of those who 
saw the work in its perfect state, do not agree with the dog- 
matical divination of these writers. Cicero himself is known 
to have set the highest value upon this treatise, to which he 
frequently refers in his other works, with an evident compla- 
cency and predilection. 

One cause of complaint particularly dwelt upon is, that the 
author repeats the early legends of Rome without any appear- 
ance of incredulity. Mr. Niebuhr, no doubt, flattered himself 
with the hope of finding all his scepticism justified by this 
treatise. ‘The contrary has been the fact. There are some 
passages in this dialogue which shew the general belief of the 
educated people of those times, as well as the grounds upon 
which it was founded, to have been far stronger than is alto- 
gether consistent with the sweeping scepticism of the present 
day. ‘Thus, in the thirty-first chapter of the second book, the 
books of the Pontiffs, and those of the augurs, are referred to 
as evidence that under the royal government an appeal lay 
from the king to the people. So in the fifteenth chapter of the 
same book, Manilius asks Scipio whether he believes the tra- 
dition that Numa was a pupil of Pythagoras. The other 
replies with great confidence, that it was a mere figment, the 
fact being not only not at all probable, but even demonstrably 
impossible. He then proceeds to state the reasons of his opinion, 
and shews that as to the order of succession, the length of the 
reigns, &c. no doubt was entertained among people of the better 
sort at Rome. Atticus had written an abstract or epitome of 
Roman history from the foundation of the city, in which, says 
Cicero, he has omitted no events of importance, and has ar- 
ranged them all in the most accurate chronological order, 
through a period of seven hundred years.* The orator speaks 

* Brutus, 34. 
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of this compilation as saving him a great deal of trouble—in- 
deed, as entirely superseding the necessity of his going into the 
same inquiry again. Atticus, therefore, took the same view of 
the Roman history that Cicero does. There are many legends 
of the earlier times, which our author considers as altogether 
fabulous—such, for example, as the appearance of Castor and 
Pollux at the battle of Regillus. But he seems to entertain no 
doubt of the great bulk of his country’s annals. He even 
speaks (in the person of Scipio) of the apotheosis of Romulus, 
as being the more remarkable, inasmuch as it took place only 
six hundred years before, and in an enlightened and inquisitive 
age.* There is a single sentence in the fragment before us, 
wherein he is supposed to admit that no reliance can be placed 
on the early annals of Rome. Speaking of Ancus Martius, 
Lelius observes, that the history of their country was obscure, 
for, he continues, we know who was the mother of that king, 
but not who was his father. 'To this, Scipio makes the following 
reply. ‘Ita est; sed temporum illorum tantum fere regum 
illustrata sunt nomina.” ‘That is to say, as we translate it, 
generally speaking the names of the iings only in those times, 
were illustrious enough to be transmitted to posterity. There 
are those who lay the emphasis on the word nomina, and who 
construe the sentence as importing that nothing was known in 
those times but the names of the kings, all the recorded trans- 
actions, civil and military of their reigns, being entirely apocry- 
phal. We think the context calls for the construction we put 
upon the words, while any other would be wholly irreconcileable 
with the passages already referred to. We need not add, that 
we are by no means disposed to make the early history of Rome 
an article of faith. We know that some of the evidence upon 
which we should have to depend, is very irregular and excep- 
tionable—not unlike that upon which the Knight of La Mancha 
rests his belief in the existence of the venerable Dona Quinta- 
fona,t that is to say, such as might be adduced, not unplausibly, 
to establish the #ra and exploits of those renowned worthies, 
Tom Thumb and Jack the Giant Killer. But when we find 
what is said to be mere popular tradition, adopted by Cicero 
and Atticus, who, it is probable, only followed the Catos and 
the Varros, we cannot but hesitate before we pronounce that 
there was no truth at all in it. We take it that Livy states the 


* Lib. ii. c. 10, de Rep. 


+ Mi acuerdo que me decia una mi agiiela de partes de mi padre quando veia 
alguna duefia con tocas reverendas ; aquella, nieto, se parece a4 la Duena Quinta- 
fiona; de donde arguyo yo que la debia de conocer ella, o por lo menos debio de 
alcazar a ver algun retrato suyo: says the knight in the cage to the coubting Canon. 
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case as fairly as possible at the beginning of his sixth book— 
and what he there says of the early history of Rome is just as 
applicable to that of every other nation under the sun. Bat hay- 
ing examined this subject at large, on a former occasion,®* it is 
sufficient for our present purpose to have made such remarks 
only as are suggested by the work under review. 

As it is our purpose to avail ourselves of some future oppor- 
tunity to consider, in detail, the philosophical writings of Cicero, 
we shall confine our observations in this article to his political 
opinions, and especially to those opinions as they are expressed 
in “The Republic.” Except a little volume on Invention, writ- 
ten while he was yet a young man, and the Treatise de Ora- 
tore, published about the year 698, this was the earliest of his 
literary productions. It was given to the world A. U. C. 700, 
just before its author set out for his proconsular government in 
Cilicia. He was then in his fifty-third year. Formed by nature 
for philosophical pursuits, and always more or less addicted to 
them, he felt his taste for them growing upon him with his age, 
and confirmed by the circumstances of the times. ‘They had 
been the discipline of his youth ; the effective auxiliary of his 
riper powers ; the ornament of his prosperity and greatness— 
they now filled up the measure of their blessed influence, and 
were his solace and his refuge in despondence and gray hairs. 
He began to be weary of the world—to be disabused of its illu- 
sions—even (though not without many a struggle of rebellious 
nature) to look with some indifference upon its masks and mum- 
meries, its grandeur and its honours. Above all, he was filled 
with gloomy forebodings for his country—for that country which 
no patriot ever loved with a purer love, which no statesman ever 
watched over with a more filial solicitude. ‘There was but too 
much in the state of affairs to excite his apprehensions. All 
the elements of society were thrown into disorder, and those 
clouds had been long gathering which soon burst forth in wrath 
and desolation. The laws were violated with impunity by the 
bad—were trampled upon with scorn by the powerful. Pompey 
dictated to the senate—Clodius rioted with the mob. This ruf- 

fian at the head of an infuriated gang of slaves and gladiators, 

mixed with the dregs and sweepings of the populace, infested 
. daily the streets and public places. 'The foruam—the campus— 
the via sacra—were a scene of disorders and abominations such 
as no government, that deserved the name, could have tolerated 
for a moment, and few civilized nations have ever been con- 
demned to suffer. Cicero saw his brother’s house burnt down 
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by these wretches in broad day-light. He was himself pursued 
by them as a victim, and narrowly escaped being murdered un- 
der the eyes of the magistrates. He was afflicted with the deep- 
est sorrow at this state of things, and frequently gives vent to 
his sensibility in epistles to his friends, written about this time. 
From one of them in which he speaks, among other things, of 
the composition of this very work,* we translate the following 
passage :—‘‘ I endeavour to dismiss every thought about public 
affairs from my mind, and to devote myself entirely to letters : 
yet [ will confess, what, however, I have been especially desi- 
rous of concealing from you. I am grieved, my dearest brother, 
I am grieved that the commonwealth is no more—that there is 
no longer any administration of justice—that the very period of 
my life which ought to be crowned with the highest senatorian 
consequence and dignity, or occupied with the most active fo- 
rensic labours, ur sustained by literary studies at home, that 
which has been the object of all my pursuits even from my 
childhood—* Aisv doiséveiv % irretriev- 
ably lost forme.” &c. In another, written soon afterwards,—*“ I 
bore the result of that trial with the greatest equanimity. This 
advantage I begin at last to reap, that I am now scarcely discom- 
posed by those evils in the state, and that licentiousness of reck- 
less men which used once to overcome me quite. Tor nothing 
can be more hopelessly abandoned than these people—than this 
age. So that as it is now impossible to take any pleasure in 
public affairs, lL really do not know why I should be vexed at 
them. Literature and study and ease and my villas are now my 
delight, and more than all these, our two boys.’’t In a letter 
to Atticus,t in which also he mentions the work before us, he 
expresses himself to the same effect, though with an affectation 
of indifference and levity very awkwardly assumed, and more 
expressive than the strongest avowal in direct terms could pos- 
sibly have been, of that deep mortitication of a wounded spirit 
which it was intended to disguise. Referring to the issue of the 
same trial, (that of Gabinius) in which the administration of jus- 
tice had been perverted by Pompey’s influence, he says,—‘ but 
you will ask, how do you bear these things? Very well indeed, 
and I give myself great credit for doing so. We have lost, 
my Pomponius, not only all the vigorous and robust health,§ but 
the very complexion and semblance of our pristine constitution. 
There is nothing in public affairs to delight, nothing to content 


* Ad. Q. Frat. lib. iii. Epist. 5. t Ibid. Epist. 9. 
t Ad. Attici. lib. iv. 16. 


§ Succum ac sanguinem, appropriate and expressive as it is in Latin, would be 
rather strong in a more literal ation. 
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me. And do you bear that patiently, you will say. Yes, even 
that. I recollect how well the State went on for the short pe- 
riod that I was at the head of affairs, and how J was requited for 
it. It is noaffliction to me that one man is invested with unlim- 
ited power: they are breaking their hearts about it, who once 
grieved because I had some little influence. There are many 
things to console me; and that without any change in my habits 
and situation. I betake myself to that way of living which is 
most conformable to nature—to literature and study,” &c. Our 
readers will have remarked that the cause of all this dissatisfac- 
tion and despondency, was the influence of Pompey, who enjoy- 
ed, at that time, whether in or out of office, a power nothing short 
of dictatorial. Cesar was still in Gaul, training his legions to 
discipline and victory ; but nobody yet saw or even imagined in 
the conqueror of Ariovistus and the Nervii, the fated chief of 
Pharsalia. Alas for the fears and the foresight of man! who 
can reflect without emotion, that a day was at hand, when the 
fulfilment to the letter of the very worst of Cicero’s forebodings 
might have been reckoned as mercy and deliverance for Rome, 
and for the world—a day of slaughter and shame, and hopeless, 
irremediable servitude—when the bands of the faithful were to 
be scattered in every battle, and the “last of the Romans” should 
‘invoke death with vows as their chief good and final hope,” 
and the gory head of the orator himself should be set up in 
mockery upon his own Rostra, a hideous trophy of parricide, 
drunk with its bloody orgies, and ruffianing in its unhallowed 
domination ; and the very name of his adored Republic should 
be blotted out and gone forever, and ages of despotism and deg- 
radation and vice and barbarous ignorance should come like 
primordial night and cover up, as with a cloud, the whole face 
of the earth! 


O dark, dark, dark, 
Irrecoverably dark—total eclipse, 


Without all hope of day ! 


It was under such circumstances and in such a state of mind, 
that Cicero ‘sought to the sweet, retired solitude” of his Cuman 
and Pompeian villas to compose his treatise De Republica. 


_ He seems to have felt itas a very serious undertaking. In the 


letter to Atticus, from which we quoted a passage just now, he 
speaks of it as a work requiring much time and labour : and it 
appears, accordingly, to have cost him more than he ever after- 
wards bestowed upon the composition of any of his philosophi- 
cal writings. Most of these we know to have been published 
im the course of a single year. It may convey some idea of the 
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rapidity with which he wrote them, as well as of the uncommon 
accuracy of his knowledge to mention that he dispatched his 
Topica during a short excursion at sea. But he composed “ The 
Republic” with great deliberation and pains. Not to mention 
that he still felt somewhat of the anxiety of a débutant, he no 
doubt wrote it under deep and serious impressions of duty, and 
not without the hope of doing something by it to enlighten and 
tocorrect public opinion. The object and spirit of his work, as 
we shall preseutly have to remark more particularly, were highly 
patriotic. He wished to bring the constitution back to its first 
principles, by an impressive exposition of its theory—to inflame 
his contemporaries with the love of virtue by pourtraying the 
character of their ancestors in its primeval purity and beauty— 
and while he was raising a monument to all future ages of what 
Rome had been, to inculeate upon his own times what it ought 
still to be. We know it to have been his original purpose to 
make it a very voluminous work, for he expressly tells his bro- 
ther, in an Epistle already referred to,* that it was to be extend- 
ed to nine books. Ernesti thinks that they were all given to the 
world,t although Cicero, in a letter to Atticus, on which that 
most learned and accurate scholar makes this very remark,— 
speaks of them as his six pledges or sureties for his good beha- 
viour. Whether the MS. throws any light upon this subject we 
are unable to say, as we have not had the advantage of seeing 
the editor’s account of it; but it seems to be taken for granted 
by later writers, that the three last books were never published, 

Cicero had some difficulty in determining upon the form of the 
work. It appears from one of the Epistles just vouched, that 
after having finished the first and second books, he read them 
(as was the custom at Rome) to some friends assembled at his 
Tusculan villa. They were then, as they still are, in the form 
of dialogue. Sallust, who was one of the party, strongly urged 
the propriety of changing it into that of a continued discourse in 
the first person. He thought that the name of Cicero—not a 
Heraclides Ponticus—a mere speculative and scholastic philoso- 
pher, but a man of consular rank and of great experience in 
affairs, would add authority to his sentiments—that whatever 
might be ascribed to such antiquated personages as the interlo- 
cutors selected for his dialogue, would necessarily have the air of 
fiction—that in his book de Oratore, indeed, it was very well to 
attribute his rhetorical precepts to persons of another genera- 
tion, and of established reputation for eloquence, but that even 


* Ad. Q.—Frat. iii. 5. + Ep. ad. Att. VI. 1. in not. 14. 
VOL IV.—No. 7. 20 
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they were such as he had himself seen and known ; and finally, 
the example of Aristotle’s Politics was alleged in support of the 
same views. ‘To these considerations, another of still more 
weight was added by Cicero himself. This was, that some of 
the most important events that had ever occurred in the politi- 
cal history of Rome had taken place since the supposed epoch 
of the dialogue. Perhaps, however, it was this very considera- 
tion that determined him finally to adhere to his original pur- 
pose. He was afraid of touching upon facts, which, however 
interesting in themselves, were too intimately connected with 
present interests and opinions to be handled without danger of 
giving offence to many of his contemporaries. Add to this, the 
trouble of recasting a work composed with so much pains, and 
the decided predilection which he seems always to have enter- 
tained for the form of dialogue—a species of composition, at all 
times attractive, but which had the additional advantage in an- 
tiquity of conforming to their mode of communicating instruc- 
tion in the schools of philosophy in an easy, colloquial way, by 
question and answer. 

As in the treatise De Oratore, Cicero had put his sentiments 
into the mouths of Crassus and Antony—the two greatest ora- 
tors that had ever appeared in the forum before his time—so in 
this, he was not less attentive to a sort of dramatic propriety 
in the choice of his personages. His chief interlocutors are 
the younger Africanus, Leelius, Philus and Manilius, the last a 
lawyer of great eminence for that day. These were accom- 
panied by as many young men, viz: Q. Tubero, P. Rutilius 
Rufus, Sczevola and Fannius—all of them persons of the very 
highest rank and consideration. ‘Tubero became an eminent 
jurisconsult. Sezvola was the renowned augur under whom 
Cicero, when he assumed the toga virilis, was placed by his 
father to be initiated into forensic pursuits and the study of the 
civil law. P. Rutilius Rufus was also celebrated for his know- 
ledge of the laws, for, (without having had time to compare 
dates with any precision) we take him to be the same to whom 
Gravina assigns the highest rank in his Jurisprudentia Media, 
-and whom he pronounces, for many instances of exalted virtue 

in public life, a togatus et consularis Socrates. 'The era, too, 
of the supposed conversation was, for the object which Cicero 
appears to have had in view, the most favourable that could 
have been selected. The elder Scipio, says Paterculus, opened 
to us the door to power—the younger, to luxury. Whatever 
may have been the ultimate consequences of their victories, 
their era—the interval, especially, which elapsed between the 
triumph at Zama and the fall of Numantia—exhibits the hap- 
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piest instance that is to be found in the annals of any nation, of 
a union of unsurpassed military glory, with the stern morals of 
a primitive, and the graces of a polished age. Even while Cato 
thought with more than a censor’s severity, and lived with 
more than a Roman’s virtue, the pupils of Carneades and Pa- 
nzetius were becoming imbued with the elegance and philosophy 
of Greece. The literary productions of the age, to which the 
old censor himself, (who is said, be it remembered, to have stu- 
died Greek at a very advanced age) contributed not a little, 
shew how rapid was the progress and how wide the diffusion of 
improvement. At the same time, the voice of civil discord was 
mute—the tribune almost forgot how to pronounce his veto—the 
very name of Dictator was falling into desuetude. From the 
beginning of the fifth century, when the Plebeians may be con- 
sidered as fairly relieved from all constitutional disabilities, 
until the seditions of the Gracchi—some apprehensions only of 
which are hinted inthe work before us—the history of the Repub- 
lic is one bright record of virtues and achievements, almost too 
heroic for the infirmities of human nature. It was at the close 
of this most extraordinary period, in the annals of mankind, 
that Polybius went to Rome to study her constitution, and to 
write her history—that is to say, to illustrate what he considers 
as the unrivalled excellence of the former by its best fruits made 
visible in the latter. He became the protege and companion of 
the Scipio and Lzlius who figure in this dialogue, and who 
exemplified in their own character and pursuits, the happy union 
of qualities, of which we have just spoken. They were the most 
accomplished men of the day, and they stamped their own cha- 
racter upon their age; of which they have ever been regarded 
as the fittest representatives. As Terence was supposed by 
some of his contemporaries to have been indebted to their as- 
sistance for the grace and elegance of his style, so there can be 
Jittle doubt, (and we have been forcibly struck with the idea in 
reading this fragment) that the Greek philosopher just men- 
tioned, derived from them many of his very judicious opinions 
concerning the government of Rome. Such men might well be 
supposed to contemplate the constitution of their country through 
the happiest medium, from the “regions high of calm and se- 
rene air” in which they seemed ‘to live insphered.” For this 
reason we have always felt that there was as much propriety as 
beauty and grandeur in the Sumnium Scipionis. It costs no 
great effort of the imagination to conceive of the Scipios as 
transfigured into “ those immortal shapes of bright aerial spirits” 
who, without mingling in the passions of the world, watch over 
all its concerns with a tutelary care and interest. The high 
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tone of sentiment—the enlightened love of country—the heroic 
self-sacrifice—the wisdom and moderation—the philosophic dig- 
nity and repose, that pervade that fine vision, are just what we 
should expect to characterize any thing uttered in the form of 
advice and exhortation by one Africanus to the other. And never, 
surely, did a noble theme inspire a loftier strain! The whole 
soul of Cicero seems to kindle up into enthusiasm at the contem- 
plation of those great men. He sees in them the beau idéal of 
the Roman character—the image of his country, in all her ori- 
ginal brightness, “ glittering like the morning star, full of life 
and splendor and joy.” It was impossible that he should have 
selected a better era or more suitable characters. Still further, 
to excite the interest of his readers in this dialogue, he very se- 
riously assures them that they are by no means to regard it asa 
mere fiction of his own; the substance of it having been com- 
municated to him in conversation of several days, at Smyrna, 
by that very P. Rutilius Rufus, of whom we have already spoken 
as one of the dramatis persone. 

It is commonly supposed that Cicero wrote his book De Re- 
publica, and the supplementary dialogues De Legibus, in imi- 
tation of Plato. There is very little doubt but that the idea of 
composing two works, under these titles, was suggested to him 
by the example of the Greek philosopher. His philosophical 
compositions are almost, without exception, mere abstracts of 
the doctrines taught in the schools of Athens—but for Plato, 
especially, he entertained the most enthusiastic and unbounded 
admiration. In every part of his writings, this feeling breaks 
forth unrebuked He frequently speaks of the Divine Athenian 
in a style which appears absurdly hyperbolical in our cold Anglo- 
Saxon idiom, as a god among philosophers.* He declares in 
one place that he never mentions the excellencies of others, 
without a mental reservation in favour of Plato, and, in ano- 
ther, expressly subjects even Aristotle himself to that excep- 
tion.t But although he no doubt had Plato’s Republic in his 
eye when he first conceived the idea of his work, and although 
there are every where in the details manifest imitations, and 
even translations from the Greek philosopher,{ yet do these two 
productions, as Cicero himself frequently remarks in his, differ 
- as widely as possible in their objects and character. Let us 
first speak of the Greek Utopia. 


* Ad Attic. ubi sup. Deus ille noster, etc. Nat. Deor. lib. ii, 12. 

t Platonem semper excipio. De Fin lib. v,c. 3. 

t For instance, the noble passage in the sixth book of Plato’s Republic, pp. 557 
and seq. in which he draws a ye of — licentiousness carried to excess, is 
copied almost word for word by Cicero. De Rep. lib. i. c, 43. 
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To say of Plato’s Republic that it is the idea of a perfect com- 
monwealth, is not to give, by any means, an adequate or even 
a just description of it. It is, in one sense, to be sure, a dream 
of social and political perfection, and so far its common title is 
not altogether inapplicable to it ; but it bears hardly any resem- 
blance to the things that generally pass under that name—to 
the figments, for example, of Harrington and Sir Thomas More. 
Compared with it, Telemachus, though a mere epic in prose, is 
didactic and practical—the Cyropzdia deserves to be regarded 
as the manual of soldiers and statesmen, and as the best scheme 
of discipline for forming them. Plato’s is a mere vision, and 
that vision is altogether characteristic of his genius as his con- 
temporaries conceived of it. It is something between prose and 
poetry in the style*—it is something made up both of poetry 
and philosophy in the plan and design. But a very small part of 
it is given to any topics that can pretend to the character of po- 
litical. Indeed, Socrates expressly says, that the institution of a 
commonwealth is but a subordinate object with him. His prin- 
cipal aim is to unfold the sublime mystery of perfect justice. 
The title of the work is Mlodursiw 1 regi Aimous. The latter is un- 
questionably the more appropriate designation. If it were 
possible to have any doubts after reading the work, the repeat- 
ed and emphatic declarations of the philosopher himself would 
remove them. It is in the second book that he first alludes to 
the Commonwealth, and then the purpose for which he professes 
to treat of it, is unequivocally explained. He compares himself 
to one who, not having very good eyes, is required to read a 
text at some distance from him, written in distressingly small 
letters, and who prepares himself for his task by conning over 
the very same text which he happens to find set forth some- 
where else in larger characters. The justice—the high and per- 
fect justice—whose nature he is endeavouring to penetrate and 
unfold, exists not only in individuals but, on a grander scale, in 
the more conspicuous and palpable image of that artificial being, 
a body politic.+ This idea is perpetually recurring. Thus it runs 


* Aristotle apud Diog. Laert. in Platon. 


+ Lib. ii. p. 368. d. Tiedeman, a German professor, who, at the instance of Heyne 
wrote “Argumenta Exposita” of Plato’s dialogues, i.e. abstracts or summaries of 
them with critical observations, published in the Bipont edition of 1786, quarrels, 
outright with Socrates about this passage. His remarks are worth inserting here for 
the benefit of scholars who may not have the edition. ‘‘ Que si, prout verbis sunt 
exposita, accipiamus; totam de republica disputationem justitie tantum declaran- 
de causa institui, facile nobis persuadeamus ; id quod secus tamen revera sese habet, 
cum absurdum sit, tam longum ordiri sermonem, adeoque prolixe de republica ordi- 
nanda disserere, aperiende justitie, que bievioribus potest exponi, causa. Quod 
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through the whole eighth book, which, it may be remarked by the 
way, is a dissertation of incomparable excellence, and decidedly 
the most practical part of the work. In this book he treats of in- 
justice. He again resorts to the larger type—to the capital 
letters. He illustrates the effects of that vice, or rather of that 
vicious and diseased state of the soul, by corresponding dis- 
tempers and mutations of the body-politic. We are told that 
the form of government is an image of the character of the 
citizen—that whatever may be said of the democracy or the 
oligarchy, applies as strictly to the democrat and the oligar- 
chist*—that there are as many shapes or species of polity, as 
there are types or varieties of the human soult—that as the 
most perfect commonwealth is only public virtue embodied in the 
institutions of a country, so every vice generates some abuse or 
corruption in the state—some pernicious disorder—some law- 
less power, incompatible with rational liberty. 

In running this parallel between the individual and the corpo- 
rate existence, he unfolds his idea of the +) dmaicv, not in a prologue 
as ‘Tiedeman affirms, but throughout the whole body of his work. 
He begins by shewing that there can be no happiness without it 
here ; and ends by a revelation of other worlds and a state of bea- 
tific perfection, which it fits the soul to enter upon hereafter. We 
must take care, however, not to confound this sublime justice with 
the vulgar attribute commonly known by that name. Plato’s 
justice is that so magnificently described by Hookér—in a pas- 
sage which has been hackneyed by legal writers as if it had 
been the text of a code, but of which no familiarity can diminish 
or impair the truly Platonic grandeur—* that law whose seat is 
the bosom of God, and whose voice, the harmony of the world— 
to which all things in heaven and earth do homage—which 
angels, and men, and creatures of every condition, though each 
in different sort and manner, yet all with uniform consent, ad- 
mire as the mother of their peace and joy.” In this noble 
passage, the author of the Ecclesiastical Polity, whose mind 
was rapt and glowing with the visions of his Athenian proto- 
type, touches upon the great leading idea, the true theme and 
sense of his Republic. ‘The whole dialogue is a Pythagorean 


igitur queritur de justitia, prologi tantum locum tenet; nec recte Plato quid sibi 
vellet his libris occu/uit aut legentium saltem oculis subtraxit; cum scriptoris, pre- 
sertim philosophici, longam ingredientis orationem, sit. quem sibi proposuerit finem 
ante exponere, ut quo tendant singula lector intelligens, ete. This is excellent, 
truly. It is as if Proclus or any other dreamer of the Alexandrian school should 
insist on making Homer a mystic in spite of himself. 


* See about p. 550. + Lib. iv. Sub. Cale. cf. ib.id 256-372. 
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mystery. It is the work of one formed in the Socratic school 
of Milton— 


“There thou shalt hear and learn the secret power 
Of harmony in tones and numbers hit 

By voice or hand, and various measured verse, 
£olian charms or Dorian lyric odes.” 


Plato finds the key of the whole universe in the doctrine of 
number and proportion. He sees them pervading all nature, 
moral and physical—holding together its most distant parts, 
and most heterogeneous materials, and harinonizing them into 
order and beauty and rythm. Socrates declares his assent to 
the Pythagorean tenet, that astronomy is to the eye, what music 
is to the ear.* The spheres, with the Syrens that preside over 
them,+ and the sweet melodies of that eternal diapason—the 
four elements combined in the formation of the world—the beau- 
tiful vicissitudes of the seasons—light and darkness, height and 
depth, all existences and their negations, all antecedents and 
consequences, all cause and effect, reveal the same mystery to 
the adept. Man is, in like manner, subject throughout his 
whole nature, to this universal law.t Of the four cardinal vir- 
tues, take temperance for an example. What is it but a perfect 
discipline of the passions, by which they are all equally con- 
trolled—or rather a perfect concord or symphony in which each 
sounds its proper note and no other—in which no desire is either 
too high or too low—in which the enjoyment of the present 
moment is never allowed to hurt that of the future, nor passion 
to rebel against reason, nor one passion to invade the province, 
or to usurp the rights of another.{ The +o dixaiv goes some- 
what further. It is that state of the soul wherein the three 
parts of which it is composed, the intellectual, the irascible, and 
the sensual, exercise each its proper function and influence—in 
which the four cardinal virtues are blended together in such 
just proportion, in such symphonious unison—in which all the 
faculties of the mind, while they are fully developed, are so 
well disciplined and disposed—that nothing jarring or discor- 
dant, nothing uneven or irregular, is ever perceived in them. 
And so in the larger type—a perfect polity is that in which 
the same proportion and fitness are observed—in which the 
different orders of society move in their own sphere, and do only 


* Ib. 1. vii. p.530, d.e. Ib. 1. x. 


t For the mystical creation of the human soul according to number and propor- 
tion, see the Timaus. The same dialogue applies to the rest of our remarks. 
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their appointed work—in which intellect governs, and strength 
and passion submit, that is, counsellors advise, soldiers make 
war, and the labouring classes employ themselves in their 
humble, but necessary and productive calling.* On the other 
hand, the most fearfully depraved condition of society is that 
which Polybius calls an ochlocracy—an anarchy of jacobins and 
sansculottes—where every passion breaks loose in wild disorder, 
and no law is obeyed, no right respected, no decorum observed— 
where young men despise their seniors, and old men affect the 
manners of youth, and children are disobedient to their parents, 
wives to their husbands, slaves to their masters—in short, where 
the very cattle that are within their gates, the ox and the ass, 
wander about as they list, without any dread of being treated as 
a public nuisance by the police, or even of being distrained 
damage feasant by the injured.t The justice of which he speaks, 
is not, therefore, the single cardinal virtue known by that name. 
It is not commutative justice, nor retributive justice, nor (except, 
perhaps, in a qualified sense) distributive justice. It does not 
consist in mere outward conformity or specific acts—in the ex- 
ecution of a contract of do ut facias or facio ut des. Its seat is 
in “the inmost mind’’—its influence is the music of the soul—it 
makes the whole nature of the true philosopher, a concert of 
disciplined affections—a choir of virtues attuned to the most 
perfect accord among themselves, and falling in with all the 
mysterious and everlasting harmonies of heaven and earth. 
This general idea is still further illustrated by the scheme of 
education in Plato’s Republic. It is extremely simple—for 
young men it consists only of music and gymnastics—for adepts 
of an advanced age, it is the study of truth, pure truth, the good, 
the vo 6v, the divine monad, the one eternal, unchangeable. It 
is in the third book that he orders the former division of the 
scheme. It is necessary tu cultivate with equal care both the 
parts of which it is composed—and to allow of no excess or im- 
perfection in either. They who are addicted exclusively to 
music, become effeminate and slothful ; they, on the other hand, 
who only discipline their nature by the exercises of the gymna- 
sium, become rude and savage.{ God gave us these great cor- 


* Lib. iv. 443. Be it remembered by political economists, that the division of 
labour is a fundamental principle of Plato’s legislation, and is enforced by very se- 
vere penalties. He considers it asin the highest degree absurd—as out of all reason 
and proportion—that one man should pretend to be good at many things. 
t Lib. viii. p. 557. 
xai xopiv, de. |. vi. p. 490. The parts 
in this choir are filled by avépia, Ct. |. iv. 442. 


§ Lib. iii. p. 410. c.d. This music, as Tiedeman observes, is mystic and mathe 
matical. Pythagoras and Plato thought every thing musical of divine origin. 1. ii. 
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rectives of the soul and of the body, not for the sake of either 
separately, but that all their powers, and functions and impulses 
should be fully brought out into action; and above all, be har- 
monized into mutual assistance and perfect unison.* Plato’s 
whole method and discipline is direeted to this end. He ban- 
ishes from his ideal territory, the Lydian and Ionic measures as 
“softly sweet’? and wanton—while he retains for certain pur- 
poses, the grave Dorian mood and the spirit-stirring Phrygian. 
So in like manner, he expels all the poets, (except the didactic) 
with Homer at their head. The tragic poets were, in reference 
to moral education, especially offensive to him.+ In conformity 
with the same principle, he proscribes all manner of delicious- 
ness and excess—Sicilian feasts, and Corinthian girls and Attic 
dessert and dainties—as leading to corruption of manners and 
to the necessity of laws and penalties, of the judge and the exe- 
cutioner. No innovation whatever is to be tolerated in this sys- 
tem of discipline—especially in what regards music and gym- 
nastics; the slightest change in which Plato affirms to pro- 
duce decided, however secret and insidious, effects upon the 
character and manners of a whole people.{ When his citizens 
divided into four orders, to correspond with the cardinal virtues, 
have gone through their preparatory discipline, and discharged 
in their day and generation the duties which were respectively 
allotted to them, they (at least the better sort of them) must, in the 
calm of declining life, turn to the study of the true philosophy. 
Not such as is taught by mercenary sophists—mere shallow 
fallacies, mountebank tricks to impose upon ignorance, vile arts 
to ingratiate one’s self with that SAVAGE BEAST (a favourite 
image with the ancient writers) the wayward and tyrannical 
Demus. Nor such a philosophy as bestows its thoughts upon 
the depraved manners of men, or the fluctuating and perishable 
objects around us; but that deep wisdom, that rapturous and 
holy contemplation which abstracts itself from the senses and the 


TOD Ib. Alle. ef. 413e. Sub. Cale. 


+ In the Minos, Socrates pronounces some story about the cid Cretan of that 
name, “an Attic and Tragic fable.” 


He traces the progress thus, deroppes ra Exirndeipara, 
Epysrou gai wodirsiag lv wW Loxpares, 
oserysia. 1. 4. 424. We ought, perhaps, to apologize for quoting so much Greek; 


but the ipsissima verba are important in such discussions, and every scholar may not 
have Plato at hand. 
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changeable scenes of life and nature, and is wrapt up in the har- 
mony and grandeur of the universe—in communing with the First 
Good and the First Fair—the infinite and unutterable beauty,* 
fountain of all light to the soul—* the bright countenance of 
truth” revealed to the purified mind “ in the quiet and still air of 
delightful studies.” By such contemplation the soul shall attain 
to the perfection of virtue—épovonrixis rng Luyng 
dpee7—and be prepared for the great moral change, the glorious 
transfiguration that is to crown its aspiring progress to beatitude 
and immortality ; while, in the meantime, spirits of a higher 
order wait upon her as upon chastity in Comus— 


A thousand liveried angels lackey her 
Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt ; 
And in clear dream and solemn vision, 

Tell her of things that no gross ear can hear ; 
Till oft converse with heavenly habitants 
Begin to cast a beam on the outward shape, 
The unpolluted temple of the mind, 

And turns it by degrees to the soul’s essence, 
Till all be made immortal. 


Such, we think, is a just idea of Plato’s republic, and we 
flatter ourselves that we have made out the proposition with 
which we began our analysis of it. The author himself, it ought 
to be added, or rather Socrates in the fifth book,+ disavows all 
idea of its feasibility, unless the day should ever come when 
government should be committed to adepts in that true philoso- 
phy just described ; that is to say, a period very like the Mil- 
lennium of the Christian system. His treatise ‘‘ De Legibus,” 
is a far more practical work, and deserves on every account, 
the profound attention of the philosopher and the scholar. 

Cicero had reason, therefore, to deviate from Plato’s model, 
even supposing him capable of producing any thing in the same 
kind, which we more than doubt. His genius, indeed, had ‘‘a 
true consent” with that of the Athenian philosopher, and owed 
it much of its beauty and elevation. In the course of this very 
work, too, there are, as we have said before, many imitations 
of Plato, and several passages upon subjects treated by him, 
replete with the moral grandeur, the magnificent musings, the 
ravishing and sublime poetry, in short, of that “ Homer of phi- 
losophers.”{ But Roman genius, was at best, a very different 
thing from Greek—and Plato’s was a phenomenon even at 


* dutyavov xidAog, At this passage Glauco interrupts the rapture of Socrates, 
and calls it damsovia 
+t p. 472. 6. t Tusc. Qu. i. c. 32, a saying of Panetius. 
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Athens—and the Republic is, perhaps, that work of his in which 


his peculiarities appear most strikingly, because somewhat un- 
expectedly displayed. Ifthe whole work of Cicero were before 
us now, we have no doubt, that notwithstanding the points of 
resemblance, or rather of imitation, just alluded to, it would 
furnish a most notable exemplification of that difference. Cer- 
tainly what remains, goes far to do so. 

The object of the author in this dialogue, was to shew that 
the Roman constitution, according to its true theory, and as it 
had existed in the practice of an uncorrupted age, was the most 
perfect system of government which the wit of man had ever 
devised—or more properly speaking, to prove that the wit of 
man had never devised, and could not devise any thing so per- 
fect. Hence he quotes, with great approbation, a saying of the 
elder Cato, that the true cause of this superiority was, that— 
whereas other states had owed their institutions to the wisdom 
of some single legislator, to a Lycurgus, a Solon, a Minos— 
theirs had been the work of time and of circumstances; and thus 
growing up out of the exigencies of particular occasions, had 
beea adapted with the utmost precision to the character and 
condition of the people—in short, that instead of being the 
hasty and half-formed product of speculative genius, it was the 
fruit of practical and experimental wisdom, brought forth in full 
maturity at proper seasons. This idea—which Polybius re- 
peats without acknowledging whence he had borrowed it*—is 
the basis of the whole treatise De Republica. ‘The first book 
is little more than a prologue, embracing such topics as the 
comparative happiness of an active and contemplative life, the 
general state of affairs at Rome, &c. But in the second, Scipio 
enters fully into his subject, and beginning with the foundation 
of the city, delivers an elaborate panegyric upon the wisdom of 
the Roman people, as displayed in their policy and laws. In the 
third, as we have always known through St. Augustin, and as we 
now perceive from the fragment in hand, the question, how far 
it were profitable to individuals and to states to prefer justice 
to utility, was discussed, Philus undertaking to repeat the so- 
phisms of Carneades in favour of successful villainy, with the old 
story of the ring of Gyges and Pacuvius’ chariot drawn by winged 
serpents (c.9.) In this discussion, which was no doubt a close 
imitation of that carried on in the first and second books of 
Plato’s Republic, between Lysimachus and Glauco on the one 
side, and Socrates on the other, Lzlius is the champion of or- 
thodoxy. His panegyric upon justice is rapturously praised by 
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Scipio, and we have no doubt, but that the loss of it, has de- 
prived us of one of the most beautiful effusions that ever delighted 
a sound taste in morals and literature. The subject of the 
fourth book—of which but a single leaf remains—is supposed 
to have been Education. Nothing else is ascertained of the 
work, except the dream of Scipio in the sixth book. 

From this outline of the fragment De Republica, we have 
reason to think that it bore a greater resemblance to the Dis- 
courses of Macchiavelli, than tothe Dialogue of Plato which we 
have just examined ; or rather it would seem to have been a 
sort of medium between those celebrated productions. If it was 
more sober and practical than the Greek philosopher’s, it was 
far less so than that of the Florentine Secretary. The Som- 
nium Scipionis, for instance, would have been quite out of place 
in the Discourses. Macchiavelli had no sentiment and very little 
imagination. His unrivalled excellence (for unrivalled he is) 
consists in a cold, calculating, “ long-sighted and strong-nerved” 
reason—seasoned, as is proved by Belfagor and Mandra- 
gola, with a good deal of vivacity and wit. ‘ But there was no 
more faith in him than in a stewed prune.” He was a heart- 
less Italian diplomatist, who had learned to be a speculative re- 
publican—where Milton, and Sidney, and Harrington afterwards 
imbibed their more sincere love of liberty--in the schools of an- 
tiquity, and whose head was full of the notion, so rife at that 
time in Italy, of the superiority of the Antique over the Gothic 
model, and of the Pseudo-descendants of the Romans over the 
whole race of Ultramontane barbarians. The merit of his 
Discourses we admit to be of the very highest order. ‘They are 
the best work of the kind extant—-less metaphysical than Aris- 
totle’s Politics—more philosophical and comprehensive than 
our own Federalist—and not to be degraded by a comparison 
with the random epigrams of Montesquieu. It would have been 
a curious thing to have collated Cicero’s exposition of the Ro- 
man government and policy, with a work upon the same sub- 
ject, written at the end of fifteen centuries, without any of those 
advantages which his cera and situation gave the Roman consul 
and philosopher. From the remark of 'Tubero, however, in the 
dialogue De Republica,* that Scipio had so far, rather de- 
livered a panegyric on the Roman constitution, than a politi- 
cal discourse of general application and practical tendency, we 
doubt very much whether the latter had made, by any means, 
so full an analysis of the subject as the commentator upon the 
first Decade of Livy. 


* Lib. ii, c. 36. 
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The excellence of the Roman polity, according to Cicero, 
consisted first, in its being of a mixed form—and, secondly, of 
a very aristocratic spirit and character. ‘These may be regarded 
as the two grand postulates of the political science of antiquity. 
The Greek and Roman authors are all agreed without, (we be- 
lieve) a single exception, upon the first point. All the simple 
forms they consider as radically vitious and unstable ; and Plato, 
and after him, other writers have traced the transmigration of 
governments from one of these forms into another with much 
ingenuity, according to laws which they consider as quite ascer- 
tained and invariable. For example, an unchecked democracy 
they regarded as the infallible source of usurpation and tyran- 
ny. It deserves to be remarked, too, that they express them- 
selves on the subject of popular government in this unmitigated 
form, in a tone of aversion and disgust, approaching even to 
horror. ‘They represent it as the very worst sort of tyranny, 
and hesitate not to prefer to it a kingly government, which, in- 
deed, they universally pronounce the best of the simple forms. 
Plato, we have seen, speaks of the people in one of those fierce 
and lawless democracies as a great wild beast, untamed, intract- 
able—‘‘the armed rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger.” Cicero 
uses this same image in the work before us. Poly bius charac- 
terises democracy as xai Aristotle repre- 
sents the people, under such a government, or rather no gov- 
ernment, asthe most despotic and capricious ‘of masters, differing 
from single tyrants—from the Perianders and Dionysius’—in 
no respect except by exceeding them in recklessness and cru- 
elty. King Demus, he aflirms, keeps as slavish if not as polite 
a court as other monarchs ; has just as good an appetite for flat- 
tery, except that there is much more of the glutton in him than 
the gourmand, and that a “fishy fume” is as savoury to his 
nostrils as the breath of frankincense and myrrh—and is sur- 
rounded, in his demagogues, by the coarsest, basest, most servile 
and unprincipled sycophants—the dirtiest toad-eaters, in short, 
that ever disgraced the erect form of man, or profaned the aw- 
ful name of liberty.t Some of these courtiers of the mob-aimed 
at, and attained to, supreme power, as Pisistratus at Athens, 
who was as much the darting of the rabble there as his ante- 
type, in times more recent, citizen Robespierre was at Paris— 
but the great majority of them were satisfied, of course, with 
much lower wages for their prostituted and infamous subser- 
viency. Demuagogues, happily for us, can never, in the nature 
of things, have such influence under our government, as in the 
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wild and turbulent democracies of antiquity. But we cannot 
fail to recognize in Aristotle’s Parasites, the true idea and type 
of those “firm and undeviating republicans, par excellence,” 
those exclusive “friends of the people,” who deafen us with 
their self-proclaimed virtues and obstreperous humility when- 
ever there is a scramble for place in the commonwealth—whose 
only conception of popular government seems to be as of a great 
state lottery for the distribution of office to indigent patriots— 
who, considering every means as justifiable in the pursuit of so 
exalted an object, make it their business to inflame every tetn- 
porary excitement, tocomply with every vulgar prejudice, to sup- 
press all truth, to propagate all falsehood—who adhere to no 
party that is not triumphant, cringe to every majority that is 
fully ascertained, and sacrifice, without scruple, to promote the 
ends of some worthless popular leader, the eternal principles 
of justice, law and liberty. It is strange that such men do not 
feel themselves to be the vilest of slaves—that they should 
even presume to talk of the sycophants of Czars and Sul- 
tans, and thank God that they are not like those publicans. It 
is still more strange that they who thus worship in our tem- 
ples, with false fire, and do all that in them lies, to profane and 
corrupt the institutions of the land, should not be held in the 
execration and contempt they deserve. We agree, heartily, in 
the views of this subject lately presented to the public, in a con- 
temporary journal, by the most eloquent writer of his country— 
perhaps of his day.* True liberty, like true eloquence, is found- 
ed on the most elevated moral sentiments, and is incompatible 
with any other. C’est le culte des ames fiéres, as Madame Ro- 
land nobly expresses it. But it requires something more even 
than this sublime spirit, rare as that is. Liberty is law—liberty is 
truth—liberty is reason, and “always with right reason dwells, 
and from her, hath no dividual being.”” The greatest men, in 
such a country as this, ought to be considered, (what they really 
are) as completely insignificant in comparison of the smallest 
principle. It is of the very essence of republican government, 
that the laws, which all are free to choose, should be implicitly 
obeyed by all. And as law has been defined to be ‘“ reason 
without passion,” so those who administer and execute it, should 
partake of the same unblemished nature. It is in this respect 
that Washington stands without a similar or a second. He was 
living law—the very personification of the purest, the sternest, 
the most dispassionate, the most sublime republicanism. In 


i Dr. Channing. Honour and glory to the man who exerts such talents for such 
ends, 
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this point of view, his character does not seem to have been 
sufficiently contemplated—we mean, contemplated with fervid 
admiration as an object at once of taste and example—under 
the head of the sublime and beautiful, as well as of moral duty. 
We hope it has been reserved as a subject for a hand worthy 
of treating it—and that we shall see the ‘“ awful goodness” of 
that incomparable man transmitted to posterity in contrast with 
Napoleon’s guilty and little ambition, and fitly associated with 
the grandeur of Milton’s genius. 

The democracy of which the ancient political writers concur 
in drawing so frightful a picture, is described by one of them as 
a government in which decrees stand in the place of /aws—that 
is to say, where the popular assembly exercised judicial powers 
in the shape of legislation, and passed statutes, not only for 
general rules, but for particular cases. ‘This confounding of 
the executive and judicial power is the very definition of tyran- 
ny under every kind of polity—but we may not so readily per- 
ceive why it should have been. more intolerable in a popular 
than a monarchical or aristocratic form. These philosophers, 
however, had ample opportunities of comparing them in the petty 
States of Greece. Aristotle, for instance, is said to have ex- 
amined upwards of a hundred and fifty different constitutions 
by way of preparation for his great work on politics. They 
saw that, as Burke expresses it, ‘‘a mob has no heart,” for 
the same reason that a corporation is said by Lord Coke, to 
have no soul. It retains only the harshest features, the most 
fearful and repulsive energies of the individuals that compose it. 
It may be good for attack and defence—for sueing and being 
sued—for grasping at acquisition, and keeping whatever it ac- 
quires locked up in perpetual mortmain—but it has no bowels 
of mercy and compassion—no amiable weaknesses—no com- 
punctious visitings of nature. The individual feels—per- 
haps weeps, to think what his duty as a member of an artifi- 
cial body requires of him. But in this metaphysical way of 
abstracting himself from himself, the root of the whole mischief 
isto be found. He finds all his purposes strengthened and con- 
secrated by it. He considers himself as representing others, 
and as having no discretion, His very repugnance to an act is 
a motive for committing it. His conduct as a public man, is 
sanctified in his own eyes by the tears which it makes him shed 
in private. He looks upon himself as a Brutus or a Manlius, 
and glories in being able to controul the instincts of nature by 
a comprehensive reason and an unconquerable sense of duty. 
When he attains to this sublime degree of perfection, and has 
added to it an intrepid confidence in his own opinions, he is, what 
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we understand by the word, jacobin. Many of those cannibal 
monsters were men of the gentlest natures and most inoffensive 
lives. But they bad learned the metaphysics of a mob—they 
became corporators—they got the freedom of the city of Paris, a 
glorious exemption from all the weaknesses of undisciplined 
and simple hearts. ‘They thus stopped up, completely, ‘the 
access and passage to remorse.”’ ‘The end sanctioned every 
means—they were ready to sacrifice, to the wildest speculative 
opinion, all that is held venerable and sacred and dear among 
men—and their holy covenant of regeneration was to have been 
sealed and solemnized—not as Catiline’s conspiracy is said to 
have been, by the blood of a single human victim—but, if need 
were, by the massacre of half the population of France. Nothing 
can be imagined more cold-blooded, inexorable and extermi- 
nating than this sort of philosophical fanaticism—not even that 
of the Dominicans in the first fervour of their zeal. The disease 
is the more incurable because its seat is in the head. It is the 
madness of Ravaillac and Sands. The following is a genuine 
specimen of Jacobin morals and philosophy. It is the language 
of Gracchus Barboeuf, who got up the conspiracy of—Floréal, 
ann. A, for the purpose of restoring the blessed Reign of Terror. 
Robespierre, he regarded as the wisest and best of men—a 
prophet sent upon a special mission for the redemption of man- 
kind from the bondage of prejudice and abuse, and raised, him- 
self, above all the common infirmities and errors of our nature. 
We should translate it if we durst—but no language but his 
own can do justice tothe cold atrocity ofsuch doctrines. ‘ Le salut 
de vingt cing millions d’hommes ne doit point étre balance, &c. 
Un régénerateur doit voir en grand ; son devoir est de faucher 
tout ce qui le géne, tout ce qui obstrue son passage, tout ce qui 
peut nuire a sa prompte arrivee au terme ; fripons, imbécilles, 
presomtueux ; c’est egal, tant pis pour eux: pourquoi se trou- 
vaient ils la? Il est vrai que ce principe pouvait nous écraser, 
toi et moi, mais Je bonheur commun devait étre la suite de 
son execution rigoureuse.”” The mischief of this sort of philo- 
sophy is, that it bears an imposing resemblance to the highest 
republican virtue. The difference consists in this—that the 
jacobin considers himself as infallible, and has the most pro- 
found contempt for the understandings of the rest of mankind, 
and for all established institutions and received opinions, merely 
as such. So that whenever a fit of regeneration takes him, he 
has no sort of scruple about putting the most important interests 
of society to the hazard of the wildest experiment in govern- 
ment, which his own conceits may dictate. 
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When to these considerations we add what has been justly 
remarked, that there is no feeling of responsibility—no fear, 
no shame in multitudes, even for avowed crimes, while the 
passions which animate them are contagious, and in the su- 
preme legislative assemblies of a democracy, uncontrollable ; 
and when we further reflect how very excitable the Greeks were, 
and how imperfect was their social civilization in comparison 
with that of the present times, we shall cease to wonder at the 
sentiments of their political writers in relation to this species of 
tyranny. Any mob is bad-—a mob of philosophers, on the prin- 
ciples just explained, as bad as any other—but there was a 
morbid activity, a feverish restlessness in the Athenians, which 
made their mob particularly mischievous. The following 
observation of Burke is fully warranted by the history of the 
ancient democracies, as well as of those which existed in Italy 
some centuries ago. “Of this I am certain, that in a democracy, 
the majority of the citizens is capable of exercising the most 
cruel oppressions upon the minority, whenever strong divisions 
prevail in that kind of polity, as they often must; and that op- 
pression of the minority will extend to far greater numbers, and 
will be carried on with much greater fury, than can almost ever 
be apprehended from the dominion of a single sceptre. In such 
a popular persecution, individual sufferers are in a much more 
deplorable condition than in any other. Under a cruel prince, 
they have the balmy compassion of mankind to assuage the 
smart of their wounds ; they have the plaudits of the people to 
animate their generous constancy under their sufferings ; but 
those who are subjected to wrong under multitudes, are deprived 
of all external consolation. ‘They seem deserted by mankind— 
overpowered by a conspiracy of their whole species.”’ In the 
petty Italian commonwealths there was a standing party of 
banished citizens—Fuorusciti. 

How far this state of things affected the freedom of thought 
and opinion in the republics of antiquity, is a question equally 
curious and important. Following out the reasoning of the 
great man just quoted, we should infer that an unmitigated de- 
mocracy were, to a certain extent, most unfavourable to this 
highest sort of liberty. Few men have the firmness to be right 
alone. The sympathies, the concurrence of mankind, are as 
necessary to us in matters of opinion as in any other. If we 
have these, there is nothing terrible—there is something even 
attractive in the persecutions of men in power. Punitis ingeniis 
gliscit auctoritas, is a profound sentence of Tacitus. But the 
tyranny of Demus had the advantage even here. It attacked 
VOL. IV.—NO. 7. 22 
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liberty in its seat and citadel. It shook the confidence of a man 
in his own opinions. The firm persuasion that he was right, 
would have supported him against a single despot, and he would 
have been willing to suffer and to die for the truth. But how 
could it be the truth where the majority was against him? How 
presumptuous and criminal—what an obstinate heretic—to per- 
severe in opinions condemned by the common sense of mankind! 
We find, accordingly, that great complaints are made by the 
Athenian writers upon this subject. It is the burthen of the 
song with Demosthenes, that nothing is tolerated from the Bema 
but flattery and falsehood, and that all the public speakers of his 
day were systematic dealers in them. On the other hand, 
Isocrates in one of his orations,* declares that liberty of speech 
is allowed to none but the demagogues and the comic writers. 
We know from Aristophanes, that nothing could exceed the 
license allowed to the latter ; and were it not for this caveat of 
Isocrates, we should infer that the Athenians extended the same 
privilege to all other classes of writers and speakers. Nay, 
this very orator in his Areopagiticus, ventured with impunity to 
tell the people to their face, that their democracy was become a 
wild and tyrannical anarchy. This passage of his oration, it is 
true, is remarked on by Dionysius of Halicarnassus,+ as a sin- 
gular instance of daring, though if we knew all the circum- 
stances, perhaps, we should see less cause to wonder at it. 
Upon the whole, the most reasonable conclusion seems to be, 
that in merely speculative matters, a sufficient freedom of thought 
was tolerated by the people—but that in every thing that re- 
lated to the administration of affairs, it was necessary to ap- 
proach them with extreme caution ; except in the license of the 
stage, where Demus excused any thing for wit. A striking in- 
stance of the former is found in the writings of these very political 
philosophers. ‘Their whole history abounds in examples of the 
latter. Still, as all might hope to lead in the popular assembly, 
this sort of despotism did not degrade the understandings, how- 
ever it may have perverted the morals of the citizens. 

But as an unmitigated democracy was considered by the 
ancient writers as the worst form of government, so they extolled 
a well-balanced republic as the best. Aristotle calls the latter 
a polity xas’ sox. Plato, in one of his works, describes the 
mixed government which he prefers.§_ It corresponds singularly 
with our own in many important characteristics. It would ap- 


* TIspi Espnvig. + Jud. de Isocr. x, 4. 
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pear, however, that provided there were real checks in a consti- 
tution—that is to say, opposing and equally balanced interests, 
they were not very curious about the form or name of the gov- 
ernment. They thought with Rousseau—‘“ I call every state a 
republic which is governed by laws, under whatever form of 
administration it may be—for there only the public interest 
governs, et la chose publique est quelque chose. Every govern- 
ment of laws is republican.*”’ Plato says so expressly in the 
dialogue ‘‘ De Republica.” The same inference is deducible 
from the constitutions which are pointed out by all these writers 
as the best in practice. These were the Spartan, the Cretan, 
the Carthaginian, and (by Polybius and Cicero) the Roman. 
The only point in which all these governments coincided was, 
that while the democratic spirit was strong enough to give vigour 
and animation to the whole system, it was too much repressed 
and controlled to do any mischief. It must be owned, however, 
that they were all of a more oligarchical, or at least, aristocratic 
character than we approve.t ‘Thus Cicero praises the wisdom 
of Servius Tullius for having attained that quod semper in repub- 
licd tencndum est, ne plurimum valeant plurimi. 

This leads us to the second point, in which the political phi- 
losophers of antiquity generally concur. They were, as we 
have said, rather more inclined to aristocracy, or more properly 
speaking, to oligarchy, than to popular government. Harring- 
ton, who learned his republicanism in a good degree from these 
doctors, expresses their universal sentiment in a passage, in 
which he declares, that ‘there is something first in the making 
of a commonwealth, then in the governing of it, and last of all, 
in the leading of its armies, which (though there be great divines, 
great lawyers, great men in all professions) seems to be peculiar 
only to the genius of a gentleman: for it is plain in the universal 
series of story, that if any man founded a commonwealth he 
was first a gentleman;”’ as he takes good care to add, that 
Oliver Cromwell was. And in another place, he does not scruple 
to make “that victorious captain and incomparable patriot, 
Olphaus Megaletor say, in reference to the constitution of 
Oceana, “I will stand no more to the judgment of lawyers and 
divines in this work, than to that of so many other tradesmen.” 
Thus Plato and Aristotle both consider what is called in Greek, 
Savavoia, that is, the exercise of any mechanic art, as altogether 
inconsistent with the character of a freeman and a good citizen.t 


* Contra-Social, ii. 6. 


fis Aristotle characterizes representative governments, however, as aristocratic. 
ol. 1. iv. c. 14. 
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A curious instance of this same prejudice, which shews how 
deeply rooted it was in the whole system of ancient manners and 
opinions, is furnished by Philostratus in his Life of Isocrates. It 
had been whispered that the veteran rhetorician was originally 
a flute-maker (#/A0r00s.) But that, says his biographer, is clearly 
false, for he had a statue erected to him at Olympia, which 
could not be, had he ever been engaged in any illiberal avo- 
cation. They did not, however, contine the objection to the 
more humble trades. Every profession, of which the object is 
to make money, was regarded as illiberal—their word for un- 
gentlemanlike. Thus, merchants were proscribed by Plato. 
There was an exception (in Greece) in favour of those who 
excelled in the arts of imagination and taste. Actors, for in- 
stance, were very often entrusted with the highest offices of the 
government. ‘They thought no occupation degrading, of which 
the end was to imitate /a belle nature, and to which, of course, a 
profound study of beauty, grace and excellence was necessary. 
These opinions may be considered as the great vice of antiquity, 
and one among other causes, of the superiority of modern 
institutions—that is to say, where feudal principles and notions 
have been exploded. What would Harrington have thought of 
our first Congress—of that truly Roman senate, which declared 
our independence, and which carried us through the war of the 
Revolution? To speak disparagingly of professional men and 
tradesmen, as the founders of a commonwealth, in the country of 
Henry and Rutledge, of Franklin and Sherman, of Laurens and 
Morris, would be to advance a paradox not worth the pains of 
refutation. The best form of government is undoubtedly that 
in which all the énterests of society are fairly represented ; the 
best for efficiency, for freedom, for happiness. The various 
classes of society operate as checks and correctives of one 
another—profound learning and speculative genius are tem- 
pered by the shrewd common sense and “sage experience” of 
men of business—and the soundest and healthiest part of every 
community, (where extraordinary causes have not produced a 
different result) the great middle class of moral, substantial 
people, below ambition, above a bribe, too virtuous to do wrong 
wilfully, too wise to be easily imposed upon, is felt in every de- 
partment of the public administration. A representative gov- 
ernment, founded upon such principles, and taking care to 
provide for the moral education of the people, is the only scheme 
which holds out any hope of rational and permanent liberty. 
As for the effects of oligarchical institutions upon the charac- 
ter and destinies of a people, they may be read in every page of 
Roman history from the era of this dialogue to the battle of Phi- 
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lippi. Sallust, especially, draws a terrible picture of them in 
his history of Catiline’s conspiracy—which was emphatically a 
plot of gentlemen—of bankrupt patricians and traitorous magis- 
trates. Clodius, too, was as good a gentleman as any at Rome 
and frequently sneers at Cicero as an upstart man of Arpinum. 
This view ofthe subject was taken by that writer, who, of all the 
ancients, seems to have had the justest and most comprehensive 
ideas of the social condition of mankind. Aristotle has a dis- 
sertation expressly to shew that the whole people, (under a well 
balanced polity, of course,) are necessarily better judges of every 
matter, whether of reasoning o1 of taste, whether in govern- 
ment, in morals, or in art, than even the best educated and 
most highly gifted individual can pretendto be. His Demus is 
a man with a vast multitude of organs, senses and faculties—a 
sort of male Pandora, in whose composition all kinds of men, 
al! orders of society, have been laid under contribution for per- 
fections.* Macchiavelli probably bad this part of Aristotle’s 
work in view, when he wrote the chapter in his Discourses, of 
which the title is ‘Che la Moltitudine € pitt savia e piu costante 
che un principe’”—and which presents a noble and powerful de- 
fence of popular government. 

We will add another remark of some importance in this con- 
nexion. The idea of liberty among the ancients was very differ- 
ent from that which we attach to the word. This difference, as 
well as the aristocratic sentiments adverted to just now, sprung 
undoubtedly out of the institution of domestic slavery, and that 
principle of their jus gentium, which doomed captives in battle to 
perpetual bondage. From whatever causes, the Ionian and Do- 
rian races—but especially the former—attained to a remarkable 
superiority over the rest of mankind. In the neighbourhood of 
despotisms, they established popular and limited governments; 
in the midst of darkness and ignorance, they cultivated philo- 
sophy and the arts which body forth ideal beauty, while the 
hosts of the Mede sunk beneath their prowess in the field. 
The other great race, with whose institutions and modes of 
thought we are made familiar by our early studies, without ex- 
celling as much in merely intellectual pursuits, carried the pre- 
eminence which civilization gives in war and in policy, to a still 
higher pitch. ‘‘Their empire comprehended the fairest part of 
the earth, and the most civilized portion of mankind,” and kings 
and tetrarchs were glad to become their clients and retainers. 
That these privileged and illustrious races should be conscious 
of their unquestionable advantages—that they should look down 


* Lib. iii.c.7. Plato, contra. 
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upon the rest of mankind with an insolent sense of their own 
; ee superiority, and should even be unwilling to acknowledge theim- 
Be a = selves of the same origin and species, is not much to be wondered 
3 at—at least, may readily be conceived. Accordingly, their whole 

be q ) literature breathes this spirit. It is taken for granted, by their 


eae orators, in harangues, of which this opinion inspires the elo- 
oo a quence—by their philosophers who build their systems and theo- 
| | is 4 ries upon it—that Greeks were created to conquer and to con- 
‘Sha | aig trol barbarians. Aristotle in a grave inquiry, whether slavery 
¥ be consistent with the law of nature, decides that it is so where 

| one race is, by nature, inferior to another, and even justifies 

4 war, if it be necessary to subject the predestinated bondman to 
his chains.* In that famous burst of eloquence in which Cicero 
. | gives vent to his indignation and horror against Verres for thie 
t crucifixion of Gavius, it is evident that he lays the whole em- 
phasis upon the circumstance of his being a Roman citizen, aud 
that this circumstance entitles the offence, in the orator’s estina- 
) tion, to cap the whole climax of crimes and atrocities which he 
|g had to unfold, enormous as they were. His language is a precise 
x expression of the sentiments which we impute to the ancients 
Cm 8) upon this subject. O nomen dulce libertatis! O sweet name 
Gg of liberty—but what liberty? This question is answered by tise 
| next words. O jus eximium nostre civitatis ’ It was not the vio- 
pe lence done to the principles of natural right and justice—it was 
: not that an innocent man had been punished, or that a guiity 
man had been cruelly tortured and disgraced: it was that the 
Portian and Sempronian laws had been broken—that the sacred 
> privilege of citizenship had been despised—that a Roman had 
es suffered as if he had been a Sicilian or a barbarian.t The feel- 
ing expressed by the orator is precisely such as one feudal baron 
would have experienced at witnessing the body of another gib- 
_ beted by the king’s justice in eyre. Liberty, in short, was rank 
. and nobility among the ancients ; and inspired the same senti- 
ments for good and for evil. It was considered as the birthright— 
the hereditary dignity of certain races—but the idea that it was 
part and parcel of the law of nature and nations—that it was 
due in common justice to all mankind, seems to have occurred to 
very few, and to have been acted upon by nobody.* This accounts 
for that fierce and jealous love of liberty which characterized 
the Athenian democracy, and (whatever may have been its other 


* This curious passage which classes the conquest of these natural slancs with the 
hunting of wild beasts, is to be found. Pol. Lib.i.c 5. 

+ Justinian darkly hints that slav ery is against the law of nature. though agreeable 
to the jus gentium. Inst. Lib. i. tit. — and Socrates says something to the same pur- 
pose, but with some qualification. KXenoph. Mem. Lib iv. c 2. 

t Hoc teneo, hic hereo, judices, hoc sum contentus uno, &c 
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effects) gives such a noble spirit and such lively interest to their 
whole literature. 
Cicero, as we have said, thought that he saw in the consti- 
tution of his country as it existed during the happy and glorious 
period before alluded to, the best of all possible schemes of gov- 
ernmenut—a perfect model of the well-tempered and balanced 
polity, imagined by philosophers in their visions of perfectibility, 
but never successfully reduced to practice by any other great 
people. He was willing to take it with all its imperfections on 
its head—with all its apparent anomalies, irregularities and 
defects. Its fruits had been good, and that was enough for him. 
The imperium in imperio, the plebiscitum, and the veto which a 
systematic politician, working by plumb and rule, would have 
condemued as an absurdity, struck him as the best balance that 
could be devised. dle was not alarmed at the power or even 
the necessity, of resorting now and then to the despotism of the 
dictator, or the decree of ne quid respublica detrimenti capiat, 
which, in more recent times, was substituted for it in practice. 
He regarded these very irregularities as among the chief excel- 
lences of the government in an uncorrupted age. They were a 
proof that it had not been formed upon visionary and superficial 
principles, without reference to the wants, the habits, or the 
character of the people. He had not the presumption to sup- 
pose that he could devise a priori a scheme of polity better than 
that which had been so fruitful of good for centuries together. 
He had no faith in political metaphysics. He knew that nothing 
was more deceptive and dangerous than the affectation of ma- 
thematical exactness in matters which have less to do with 
quantity than with any other of the ten categories. He had 
never heard of the three bases of the philosophical constitution 
of France—of the basis of population, the basis of contribution, 
or the basis of territory; and the rest of that magnificent but 
senseless jargon. It did not occur to him that (as the specu- 
lative politicians of these times seem to think) there is a sort of 
mystic or magical power in the mere forms of a polity, and that a 
government may be altered as often as the most capricious levity 
shall dictate, without any danger of disturbing the settled order 
of society and with a perfect foresight of all the effects of such 
changes. He knew that the mores, the manners, opinions and 
character of a people, are by far the most important part in 
every political problem, and that no constitution can be either 
stable or efficient which is not in harmony with these. He had 
adopted, in short, that rule which a great man—whose specu- 
lations have exhausted this subject, and occur to us whenever 
we have occasion to contemplate it—considers as fundamental 
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with every good patriot and every true politician. Spartam 
nactus es; hance exorna. Cicero would have felt the whole 
force and beauty of the following period. ‘By adhering in 
this manner and on these principles to our forefathers, we are 
guided not by the superstition of antiquarians, but by the spirit 
of philosophic analogy—in this choice of inheritance, we give 
to our frame of polity the image of a relation in blood ; binding 
up the constitution of our country with our dearest domestic 
ties, adopting our fundamental laws into the bosom of our family 
affections; keeping inseparable and cherishing with the warmth 
of all their combined and mutually reflected charities, our state, 
our hearths, our sepulchres and our altars.”” ‘The compliment 
he pays the government of Rome is, therefore, as full of wisdom 
as of patriotism, and may be taken as his protest against that 
pest of our times, SPECULATIVE POLITICSe 


Art. VII.—Travels of the Russian Mission through Mongolia to 
China, and Residence in Pekin in the years 1820, 1821. By 
GeorGE TIMKOWSKI ; with Corrections and Notes by JuLius 
Von Kiaprort#; illustrated by maps, plates, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London. 1827. 


For near two centuries we have been drinking the teas of the 
Chinese out of their inimitable porcelain, and wearing their 
silks and satins, yet every book of travels that comes out re- 
specting that extraordinary people, is perused with as much 
avidity as if it detailed the unknown wonders of a newly dis- 
covered continent. We all know that they have a great wall, 
in comparison with which the far-famed pyramids of Egypt sink 
into insignificance, and canals, to which those of Europe are 
mere sluices for irrigation; that they eat with chop sticks, and 
that their women have little feet. It is equally certain that when 
the Europeans first visited them, the Chinese were clothed in 
silk and comfortably lodged, while the English nobility were 
sleeping on straw, and their floors covered with grease, filth, 
and bones ;* that many of their arts are still far in advance of 


* See Barrow’s Travels in China, 20. Erasmi Epistole, &c. 
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European science, and that there are weighty reasons to believe 
that the compass, gun-powder and printing have been known to 
them for centuries. As to their internal polity, their morality, 
their advances in civilization, ‘“‘shadows, clouds and darkness” 
still, in a great measure, “rest upon them.” 

The Jesuits obtained a footing in China towards the close of 
the sixteenth century, and with their limited means of infor- 
mation, were generally diligent, honest and talented collectors. 
In making the map of China, in their expeditions with the em- 
peror, and their intercourse with their proselytes, they possessed 
advantages since enjoyed by none, but they were restricted to 
certain limits, and cautiously watched by a people and govern- 
ment jealous to excess of foreigners. Their accounts have been 
often charged with exaggeration and falsehood: yet on com- 
paring their statements with the discoveries of others, (for so 
every little acquisition of knowledge on the subject may be 
called) it will be evident that they have spoken in good faith and 
candour, and that no more error or discrepancy is to be found 
in them, than would necessarily result from different talents, 
prejudices, or means of information. ‘True it is they were edu- 
cated in the shades of the cloister far from the busy haunts of 
men, and hence, often exhibit an ignorance of human nature, 
a credulity and love of the marvellous, which impairs the value 
of their narratives, nor can it be denied that their delight in their 
successful endeavours for their cause, tempted them in the ful- 
ness of feeling, to paint every thing in the most brilliant colours. 
The grasping ambition so often attributed to the Society of 
Jesus, seemed to have had little to do in the missions of China. 
Such men as Ricci, Schaal, Verbiest, Gervillon, Parennin, &c. 
who, with talents and learning sufficient to have raised them to 
eminence in any part of Europe, lived persecuted and died poor, 
could have had no other motive than enthusiastic zeal and dis- 
interested ardour for the propagation of their tenets. Well 
would it be for the interests of mankind, if all missionaries car- 
ried abroad equal attainments; they would leave knowledge, 
at least, if they failed in leaving Christianity ! 

Instead of being permitted, like the missionaries, to view the 
country, or to have extensive intercourse with the inhabitants, 
the different European embassies to the Celestial Empire, always 
surrounded by vigilant guards, have merely enjoyed the road- 
side prospect and occasional glimpses of a few cities. During 
the time the Dutch ambassadors, Goyer and Keyser, (1655) 
were in Pekin, they were not permitted to go out once to gratify 
their curiosity, and throughout their whole route were attended 

VOL IV.—No. 7. 23 
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by soldiers.* The Russian ambassador, Ismayloff, (1729) was 
received by a guard at his entrance into China, and a continued 
surveillance was kept up during his stay; Lange, one of his 
suite, who was left at Pekin, was still more rigorously watched.+ 
The two English ambassadors, McCartney and Amherst, were 
quite as cautiously guarded, according to Staunton and Ellis ;t 
or as Anderson, who accompanied Lord WeCartney, says, “we 
entered the empire like paupers, remained in it like prisoners, 
and quitted it like vagrants !” 

So particular are the Chinese, that in the Russian embassy 
under Ismayloff, the women were refused admittance at the 
frontier by the conductor, who said “‘ they had women enough in 
Pekin already; and as there never had been a European woman 
in China, he could not be answerable for introducing the first 
without a special order from the emperor.”§ Lord Ambherst’s 
band of music was sent back after it had performed a good part 
of the journey tothe capital. According to Van Braam, the 
Dutch embassy under Mr. Titsingh, (1794) was serupulously 
watched, and, indeed, the. same testimony is furnished by every 
European inthat country.|| From persons thus held in continued 
durance, certainly, limited information must be expeeted— 
particularly, as the ambassadors in every instance, (Sir George 
Stauston excepted, who was joined in the embassy with Lord 
Ambherst,) were profoundly ignorant of the Chinese language. 
Still the ambassadors were generally men of talents and edu- 
cation, with intelligent observers in their tras, and something 
has been added by their missions to the previous stock of know- 
ledge. Of the tourists in that region since 1700, Bell of Anter- 
mony, who accompanied Ismayloff, is one of the most sensible, 
impartial and interesting. His clear, easy style, and enume- 
ration of objects in passing the arid steppes of Mongolia, at 
first seemed to us like an imitation of Xenophon’s descriptions 
of the desert in his march against the Great King, but the re- 
semblance is more probably aided by the perfect similarity of 
the scenes. His course was nearly that followed by the author 
at the head of our article, and we have been surprised to find 
that Mr. Timkowski has often copied him even to the very words. 

It is to be regretted that Lord McCartney did not give to the 
world his own account of his embassy, as it is said he formed a 
much more favourable idea of China than any of his suite ; the 


* Nieuhof—Hist. Gen. des Voyages, v. 280. 
t Bell’s Travels and Lange’s Journal in the 2nd vol. of Bell. 
t Staunton’s Embassy to China, ii. 34. Ellis’ account, 218. 
§ Bell's Travels, vol. i. 308. | Ellis’ account, Van Braam’s embassy, passim. 
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specimens given by Dr. Barrow shew that his Lordship was a 
judicious observer and an elegant writer.* The account of Sir 
George Leonard Staunton is impartial, abounding in information 
though somewhat monotonous. As much cannot be said for 
Ellis’ narrative of Lord Amherst’s mission. It appears to be 
the journal of a man of tolerable understanding, without the 
least talent for description ; who keeps his eyes wide open, sets 
down helter-skelter every thing he sees, and then sends his un- 
corrected notes to the press with all their imperfections on their 
head. Van Braam’s book is well enough; he was a good agri- 
culturist, and throws more light on that subject than any of the 
other travellers. “ Barrow had science enough, and De Guignes 
sufficient knowledge of the language to gain much useful infor- 
mation, but they are both so overdone with prejudice, especially 
the former, that their narratives cannot be read without distrust. 

Some other travellers might be cited, but they have not gene- 
rally possessed the advantages of those alluded to; as foreigners, 
particularly engaged in mercantile pursuits, are confined exclu- 
sively to their places of destination. We cannot, however, pass 
over Sonnerat, certainly a man of science, who, shut up in the 
narrow bounds allotted to strangers in Canton, has ventured to 
give an account, most profusely wormwooded, of the manners, 
customs and state of society in China, with as much confidence 
as if he had traversed the whole empire. 

Among the old writers, as Carpini, Rubruquis, Marco Polo, &c. 
much curious information respecting China and even Mongolia, 
may be collected. ‘The most valuable is Marco Polo, a Vene- 
tian gentleman, who travelled through those countries in 1250, 
and gave an account of them, which, independent of its apparent 
veracity, has been amply corroborated by succeeding authorities, 
most of which are collected in Marsden’s erudite and excellent 
edition. Indeed, so invariable have been the customs, appear- 
ance and general civilization of China, that a few years or a few 
centuries appear to make no great difference in the applicable- 
ness of a description. Still, we repeat, that our knowledge of 
China is bounded by a few additions to, or corrections of the 
abundant materials of the Jesuits. We cannot yet dispense 
with Du Halde, Mailla, Grosier, &c. 

With the Chinese language and literature, we have been more 
particularly acquainted through the labours of Sir George 
Staunton, Dr. Marshinan, Messrs. Morrison, Davis, Des 
Guignes, Remusat, Julien, Klaproth, &c. The translation of 
the laws of China by Sir George Staunton, has lifted the veil 


* In Barrow’s Travels in China, and his Life of Lord McCartney. 
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from many portions of their internal polity, hid before in im- 
penetrable darkness, or but dimly shadowed forth. The 
observation of Gibbon, that ‘the laws of a nation form the 
most instructive part of its history” is true to a great extent ; 
yet the bare inspection of a code without explanation, would 
often entirely misguide as to the genius and spirit of a nation. 
Laws are frequently passed for particular emergencies, and 
expire with those emergencies; or for cases that never oc- 
eur, obsolete and impracticable clauses still figure among ex- 
isting regulations, and the most sanguinary enactments are 
tempered by the discretion and mercy of the executive power. 
In taking the laws of England for the basis of our jurispru- 
dence, many of the remnants of a barbarous age yet stand as a 
dead letter on our own code, and many of our early colonial in- 
stitutions maintain a quiet place in the statute-book, though 
the causes that gave them birth have long ceased to exist. We 
believe that by the laws of South-Carolina every citizen is ob- 
liged to go to church with his gun on his shoulder, in order to 
guard against the sudden attacks of the Indians, and that a re- 
ward is still offered for the ears of wolves and bears, thereby 
proving the terror in which the good citizens are kept by the 
aforesaid sylvan beasts. 

We are inclined to think that the most accurate ideas of the 
private manners of the Chinese are to be drawn from their own 
novels, of which several have lately been translated, especially 
the very interesting one of Iu-Kiao-Li. A more correct idea 
must be given of their feelings, manner of thinking and customs 
by the Chinese themselves, than could possibly be conveyed by 
any stranger, however well informed. In all countries, good 
novels give us the best pictures of the times, after making all 
allowances for occasional high colouring—they are beautified 
portraits, but still portraits. We have no doubt that the works 
of Fielding, Miss Burney, or Miss Edgeworth would afford a 
clearer insight into English manners in the different periods in 
which they were written than could be given by scores of intel- 
ligent Chinese travellers, with every facility afforded to them, 
instead of being shackled as all foreigners have been in China. 
Tothe Jesuits we are alsoindebted for the most ample details asto 
Mongolia, which most of our geographical works still make a part 
of Chinese Tartary, though there is not a ‘Tartar in the whole re- 
gion, and the language is entirely different from the Tartar 
dialect. Gerbillon, Verbiest, and those employed by the empe- 
ror of China in making the map of that country, viz: Fathers 
Jartoux, Bonjour and Fridelli, in 1711, possessed opportunities 
not attainable by others. Indeed, Mongolia, although a part 
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of the Chinese empire, or rather governed by its own princes 
feudatory to China, has been forbidden to all but the Jesuits, 
and the Russians, who, by treaty, carry on an extensive over- 
land commerce through it to China. The Russians have also 
a regular established religious and scientific mission at Pekin, 
a privilege conceded to no other nation in Europe. 


“ On the 14th of June 1728, [states Mr. Timkowski,] a treaty of peace 
was concluded between Count Vladislavitsch, Russian ambassador ex- 
tracrdinary, and the ministers of China. The fifth article is in the 
following terms:—‘ The Russians shall henceforth occupy, at Pekin, 
the kouan or court which they now inhabit. According to the desire of 
the Russian ambassador, a church shall be built with the assistance of 
the Chinese government. The priest who now resides there, and the 
three others who are expected, shall live in the kouan above mentioned. 
These three priests shall be attached to the same church, and receive 
the same provisions as the present priest. ‘The Russians shall be per- 
mitted to worship their God according to the rites of their religion. Four 
young students, and two of a more advanced age, acquainted with the 
Russian and Latin languages, shall also be received into this house, the 
ambassador wishing to leave them at Pekin to learn the languages of 
the country. They shall be maintained at the expense of the emperor, 
and shall be at liberty to return to their own country as soon as they 
have finished their studies.” Vol. i. p. 2. 


The students all reside in the kouan, a vast building, destined 
partly for the use of the Russian embassies, and one portion for 
the convent ; and are obliged to study the Mantchoo and Chi- 
nese languages, and to acquire an accurate knowledge of China. 
They have ample time to accomplish their object, as the resi- 
dence of each mission is fixed at ten years, but the period is often 
much protracted. With such advantages we may wonder, with 
the translator, that the Russians “long since have not made us 
fully acquainted with every thing relative to the history, the in- 
stitutions, the government, &c. of this great empire, and its 
extensive dependences.” 

Mr. Timkowski was appointed to conduct a new mission in 
- 1820, from Kiakhta, on the Russian frontier to the Chinese 
capital, and to bring back the former mission which had been 
there since 1808. The new mission consisted of an Archiman- 
drate, who was at the head of it, five other ecclesiastics of an 
inferior rank, and four young men from twenty-two to twenty- 
seven. There were besides, an inspector of the baggage, a 
Mongol and a Mantchoo interpreter, and thirty Cossacs to guard 
the baggage. ‘Ten covered carts, each drawn by three horses, 
conveyed the members of the mission, and the baggage was 
carried by camels. Moreover, there were twenty spare camels, 
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one hundred and fifty horses, and twenty-eight oxen, the whole 
forming a considerable caravan. ‘The mission were anxious to 
leave the Russian frontier in July, in order to avoid the discom- 
fort attending a journey in the dry season across the bleak and 
barren steppes of Mongolia, especially the desert of Gobi: it 
accordingly arrived in due time at Kiakhta, but the Chinese 
conductors did not make their appearance till the 27th of Au- 
gust. On the 31st of August, the mission set out from Kiakhta, 
attended by the clergy of the town bearing crucifixes, the church 
bells ringing till the travellers passed the frontier, and entered 
Mongolia. 


** Mongolia is an elevated plain, supported on the south by the moun- 
tains of Tibet, and on the north by those of Altai: it is a country of 
steppes; there are no great forests on it, and the inhabitants have no 
fixed habitation.” Vol. ii. p. 283. 


We may fully apply to them the description given by a poet 
of the Arabs :— 


‘* Desertos terrae tractus, montanaque circum 
Barbara gens habitat, Saraceni nomine dicti ; 
Qui Nomadum ritu, sparsim per lata vagantur 
Camporum spatia, atque greges et plurima equorum 
Armenta atque Lares secum tectumque ferentes. 
Hi scenas, sua regna, virens qua rarus arenas, 
Pinguia desertas inter dat pascua campus 
Obsitus et limo puteus se pandit aquarum, 
Defigunt, subitasque casas, urbesque reponunt. 
Ast ubi jam pastae viduarunt prata capellae, 
Et jam siccati potu 
Defecére lacus, scenis tellure refixis, 
Extemplo vaga castra movent, nova regna petentes.””* 


As the mission passed successively through the tribes of the 
Kalkas, Soumites and Tsakhars, we will select what is most 
interesting under these divisions, instead of grouping them for 
all Mongolia, which, indeed presents considerable differences. 
The day after the departure of the mission it saw the first spe- 
cimen of Mongol life. 


** At sun rise, we heard on all sides, the bellowing of the oxen and 
camels. Large herds were feeding here and there; horses ranging at 
liberty ; smoke rose from the tents in various parts of the plain. This 
picture of the nomade life, so novel to us, called to our minds the happy 
days of the patriarchs.” Vol. i. p. 13. 


* Parthenius Giannettasii Bellica, lib. 13. Neapoli, 1699. 
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' From Kiakhta, which is at an elevation of two thousand four 
hundred feet above the ocean, the journey of the mission was 

constantly ascending, and, as might be expected, they were 

soon sensible of increasing cold. “On the night of the 18th of 
: September, the thermometer of Reaumer was at 3° below zero; 
. on the the 19th, at 6° below zero; yet in the day the heat was 
sometimes as great as in midsummer. In winter some of the 
sheltered vallies have good pasturage, and support large herds 
of cattle. 

The road of our travellers lay over vast spaces void of wood, 
resembling from the description, the prairies of America, richly 
coated with grass, and here and there small forests of trees. 
Wild flax aud garlic grow in quantities, as well as rhubarb, 
which is an article of commerce. Father Rubruquis, in 1254, 
found from experience that this rhubarb, stirred in with a cru- 
cifix, added much to the active efficacy of holy water in expelling 
devils. To give the recipe complete, we may add, that it is 
necessary also to reduce the said root to powder with a crucifix, 
and to read to the patient a chapter of the bible, to dulcify his 
bitter potion.* 

Those extensive pastures abound with buffaloes, cows and 
horses ; and goats and stags, wild cats, &c. occupy the moun- 
tain. Large flocks of white sheep without horns, and with long 
ears and broad tails, are also common. As for fruit, peaches, uw 
currants and strawberries grow wild, though the Mongols make 
no use of the last, and probably not of the two first. The rivers 4 
abound with ducks, and also fish, and may long remain so, for 
the inhabitants believing in the metempsychosis, will not molest 
the waters for the sake of the souls of the finny tribes. Bell relates 
an anecdote on this subject, which is also cited by our author :— 


— 


“ Walking one day, (says he,) on the banks of the Selenga, I per- ' 
ceived among some boys who were fishing, an old man, whose appear- | 
ance and costume surprised me. He purchased all the fish which they 4 
took, and threw them back into the river with an air of gravity. I : 
wished to enter into conversation with him, but he was so engaged that 
he paid no attention to what I said. The ‘old man, who seemed to be 
about seventy years old, appeared much delighted at having been able 
to set these fish at liberty. He spoke a little Russian and Portuguese, i 
and told me afterwards that he had acted from a religious motive ; pos- 
sibly the souls of some of his friends and relatives might have migrated 
into the bodies of these fish, and he, therefore, considered it his duty to | 
save them from death.” Vol. i. p- 51. 7 


The Mongols of this part of the Kalkas possess considerable 
wealth, and supply the Chinese with great number of cattle, 


* Rubruguis’ Hist. Gen. des Voy. vol. vii. p. 283. 
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sheep, &c. Among other articles, they receive in return what 
is called brick tea, which is indeed the circulating medium of 
Mongolia. 


“The Mongols, [says Mr. Timkowski] and most of the Nomades of 
Middle Asia, make use of this tea; it serves them for both drink and 
food. In the tea manufactories, the dry, dirty and damaged leaves and 
stalks of the tea are thrown aside; they are then mixed with a gluti- 
nous substance, pressed into moulds and dried in ovens. These blocks 
are called by the Russians on account of their shape, brick tea. The 
Mongols, the Bouriats, the inhabitants of Siberia, beyond Lake Baikal, 
and the Kalmucs take a piece of this tea, pound it in a mortar made on 
purpose, and throw the powder into a cast iron vessel, full of boiling 
water, which they suffer to stand a long time upon the fire; adding a 
little salt and milk, and sometimes mixing flour fried in oil. I have 
drunk brick tea prepared both ways, and found it palatable enough, at 
least very nourishing; all depends on the skill and cleanliness of the 
cook.” Vol. i. p. 36. 


Bell, in travelling through that country, found the tea savoury ; 
but although not very scrupulous, objected somewhat to the 
kettle being absterged with a horse’s tail previous to the pre- 
paration of supper. One of the most surprising articles of 
commerce is wood, which is carried over-land to China, the 
northern parts of which has no forests. The general character 
of the country from the frontier to Ourga, is thus summed up by 
Mr. Timkowski 


“The country of the Kalkas to Ourga on the Tola, is traversed by 
various chains of mountains, chiefly granite ; the foot of which are 
watered by rivers, and their summits frequently covered with wood. 
There is no great diversity of soil in Mongolia; it is in general, sandy 
and stony. ‘The banks of the rivers and the mountain vallies abound 
in good pasture, and in some places near the rivers, there is land fit for 
tillage ; of which we saw some instances on the Boro, the Shara and 
the Iro, notwithstanding the aversion of the Mongols for agriculture. 
The northern part of the Kalkas in particular, would be very suitable 
for agriculture, if any fortunate concurrence of circumstances should 
lead to the formation of permanent settlements.” Vol. i. p. 284. 


The mission found neither bridge nor boat at the rivers; they 
crossed them in beams of fir hollowed out, called komygas, 
which one fond of studying a common origin of languages, could 
readily detort into kanoes. The following extract will shew that 
these houseless Mongols have taste and elegance sometimes :— 


** On the summit of the mountain we met a young Dzassak,* from 
the banks of the Selenga. He was surrounded by the Mongols of his 


* A Dzassak is the hereditary chief of a kouchoun or division, generally com- 
posed of two thousand families.— Timkowski. 
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Kouchoun, armed with bows and arrows; and was accompanied by his 
mother, wife and younger brother, his sisters, and a numerous suite, all 
mounted on fine horses. This troop was distinguished by its splendid 
appearance ; the women in particular were remarkable for their rosy 
countenances, and the richness of their dresses. Their robes were of 
beautiful blue satin, their caps of sable; their silken zones interwoven 
with silver, and adorned with large carnelians, with which even their 
saddles were decorated. The fair Amazons approached us without 
timidity, and condescended to honour us with their notice.” Vol. i. 


Certainly this account does not altogether agree with Malte 
Brun’s sweeping description of the Mongols, as squat, shapeless 
monsters.* In general, “they are of middling stature ; they 
have black hair which they shave over the temples and fore- 
heads, and form it into a braid which hangs down their backs ; 
their faces are round, their complexions tawny ; their eyes hol- 
low but very lively; their cheek bones high; their noses flat, 
and their beards scanty.” Carpini says that in his time (1246) 
they plucked out the beard, as has been also said of our Indians. 
Many of them, according to Mr. Timkowski, are fair and hand- 
some, and would be counted handsome in Europe. Marco Polo 
says they are as fair as Europeans, meaning, we presume, the 
upper classes, and this agrees with Gerbillon. We know that 
the labouring classes in many parts of Europe, and even the 
South of France are tanned by exposure as dark as the Qua- 
droons of the West Indies. 

On approaching Ourga, a messenger weut before to announce 
the exact number of the mission, horses, &c. which is always 
done with great particularity in all missions to China. The 
mission arrived at Ourga on the 15th of September, having 
taken fifteen days to accomplish the distance, 261 wersis. Not- 
withstanding the anxiety of the mission to depart before the 
cold weather set in, it was detained ten days under various pre- 
texts, and it was only at Pekin they ascertained the true cause 
of the delay. 


“The Emperor of China had died after Mr. Timkowski had left 
Kiakhta, but the news of his death did not reach Ourga till after 
the mission had passed the frontier. Youngdoungdordzi, the Vang of 
Ourga, not wishing to embarrass our government by sending the mission 
back to Kiakhta, proposed to the tribunal of foreign affairs in Pekin, 
that it should be allowed to come to Pekin this year, only making such 
arrangements that we should not arrive till after the expiration of the 
hundred days of mourning. To suffer strangers to enter the capital 
before that time, would have been, in the opinion of the Vang, very 
impolitic, because the Russians, who do not conform to foreign customs, 


* Vol. ii. p. 359, American edition. 
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might have made their entry into Pekin dressed in clothes, the mate- 
rials and colour of which were not agreeable to the Chinese forms of 
mourning.” Vol. i. p. 330. 


Ourga contains about seven thousand inhabitants, of whom 
one-fifth are priests ; yet with this population, the greatest part 
of the town consists of tents. Its shops are numerous, and 
filled with goods of all kinds, and an immense trade is carried on 
with China and the Russian frontier. The goods are all brought 
by caravans, of which, Mr. Timkowski during his route through 
Mongolia, fell in with great numbers, often amounting to two 
and three hundred camels at atime. Ourga is looked upon by 
the Mongols with almost as much veneration as Mecca by the 
followers of Mahomet. Since the thirteenth century they have 
been followers of Boudhism. They reverence the Dalai Lama of 
Tibet as the high priest, and the Koutouktou of Ourga as next 
in dignity ; they believe that the Koutouktou remits sins, that 
| he knows the present, past and future. Like the Dalai Lama, 
ft he never dies; but when he casts off the mortal coil of one body, 
bee animates another. One of these transmigrations had just oc- 

ay curred when the mission arrived at Ourga. All Mongolia is 
. overrun with Lamas or priests of this religion, whose yellow 
| dresses entitle them to respect wherever they go. ‘The prin- 
ciples they profess are beneficent ; but often yield to the attacks 
of the world, the flesh and the devil. They live in luxury, and 
| many of them possess great wealth. Mr. Timkowski more than 
aa once suffered from their thieving hands. Celibacy is enjoined on 

eS them; but in travelling, the rigour of the injunction is some- 
: what moderated, and they are great travellers. Malte Brun 
says, with admirable naiveté, “‘ Quand ils voyagent ils ont le 
} droit de partager le lit de leurs hotesses, et ils voyagent souvent.* 
t They constantly repeat the Hindoo words om ma ni bat me khom, 
. which they do not always understand ; but they do not consider 
ee the understanding of them as at all necessary to the efficacy of 
aa the prayer. The same words are seen on temples throughout 
aa Mongolia, and often on mountains in colossal letters, as on the 
At Khan Ola. These all-powerful and redeeming words mean 
nothing more than “Oh! precious Lotus.” For those who can- 
not read, the priests have a patent method of praying, by which 
ee the hands may discharge the duty of the heart—they give the 
Ss votary a box on an axis, with prayers engraved on the sides, 
| and he has nothing but to turn it like a hand-organ, exclaiming 
x om ma ni bat me khom, to be thoroughly shriven. Many of the 
é j ceremonies of this religion are so much like those of the Catholic 


wa! 


* Vol. ii. p. 483. See also Du Halde, vol. ii. p. 256. 
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ritual, that the first missionaries to China declared it was a 
trick of the devil to mortify them. Gerbillon thinks, indeed, 
that Christian priests were formerly in Mongolia, and that 
being cut off from communication with their brethren, the re- 
ligion was corrupted by the intermingling of heathen ceremo- 
nies, till it gradually lost its Christian character. Mr. Tim- 
kowski tried to get a view of the temples, but was prevented by 
the high walls around them—he could merely see that they had 
roofs painted green, and round one of them a splendid gilt 
lattice. In a walk which he afterwards took, his curiosity was, 
probably, more fully gratified, though he describes things only 
in general. 


“‘ From this hill we enjoyed an extensive prospect over the Tola, and 
the town with its splendid temples. On the south rises Mount Khan 
Ola; on the north, the town is sheltered from the cold winds by a chain 
of high mountains; in the west, we saw the houses of the Vang 
and the Aniban, a number of tents which form part of the town, vast 
meadows, and in the blue horizon, the summits of a chain of moun- 
tains ; to the east, plains and mountains, the maimatchin, and in the 
distance, masses of naked granite. The numerous tents, designed for 
the abode of the faithful who came to adore the Koutouktou, their hor- 
ses and camels, gave an extraordinary animation to this place, which 
otherwise has a rude and desolate appearance.” Vol. i. p. 125. 


On the 25th of September, the mission left Ourga.* Up to 
that place, the scenery and the productions were so similar 
to those of their own frontier, that the travellers could almost 
fancy themselves in Russia, but they felt that they were in a 
different country at the very first step beyond the Tola. They 
“drank a glass of fresh water out of the pure and transparent 
stream, and entered on the dreary, melancholy deserts of Mon- 
golia.”” The region of towns, villages, and even houses was 
now past, and the only mansions of man were occasionally soli- 
tary tents, like bee-hives on the waste. Hills and even moun- 
tains lay in their course; more frequently they traversed bound- 
less sterile plains, unbroken by forests and unrefreshed by 
rivers. The soil was not invariably sandy ; sometimes it was 
covered with gravel or fragments of rock, calcareous stones, 
white and grey marble, and huge rocks of red granite ; some- 
times were scattered over the ground, in vast profusion, yellow 
and white feldspar, quartz, carnelians, jasper, agates, cherry 
coloured spar, grey, dark blue, white, veined, and sky blue chalce- 
donies, glittering in the sun with their varied hues like a brilliant 


* Stations have been established from Ourga to China for the accommodation 
of the Russians. 
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mosaic. Denditric chalcedonies, like those of Bohemia, were 
also found, on which the figures are coloured by Manganese. 

The rains had been abundant and the pasturage was tolerable ; 
and in some of the vallies, large droves of excellent horses, 
camels, sheep and oxen, attested the wealth of the proprietors, 
and the capabilities of even these regions. Mr. Timkowski did 
not see the Bos-Grunniens, but was told they were numerous in 
the Kalkas, neither does he speak of the wild mule, which is 
equally so.* He saw ducks in abundance, and troops of gazelles, 
on approaching the territory of the Sounites. 

Rapid transitions of weather were common—the days were 
frequently as warm as summer, while at night the thermometer 
sunk to 5° below zero. With such a country and such a 
climate, it may well be supposed that the journey was none of 
the most pleasant. During the day if it was warm, they were 
‘half-baked by the sun, half-blinded by the sand,” and when 
the temperature changed, the wind was sometimes so strong 
that it was good horsemanship to set firm in the saddle. One 
storm was so violent as to rend the felt of some of the tents, and 
crack the poles so as to leave the Cossacks entirely unsheltered 
against its pitiless peltings. In a storm in 1807, eighty horses 
of the mission were dispersed and afterwards died of exhaustion. 
The mission passed near Mount Darkan, renowned in the his- 
tory of Gengis Khan, whose deeds of high enterprize are still 
said and sung by the Mongols with an enthusiasm equal to the 
Arabiaus, in their traditions of Haroun al Raschid. ‘The mar- 
vellous and supernatural have been mixed up largely with feats 
which needed no additions to astonish posterity. According to 
tradition, the anvil of the conqueror is still on the mountain, a 
wondrous metal, hard like iron, and yet flexible like copper. 


“ Before us (says Mr. Timkowski) stood Mount Darkan resembling 
a giant, the guardian of the waste: on tts right are two insulated moun- 
tains, like twins, and farther to the east, the blue summits of other 
mountains. I resolved to satisfy my curiosity by visiting this mountain, 
which is highly venerated among the Mongols for its connexion with 
the history of Gengis Khan. I set out at six o’clock, accompanied by 
the monk Israel, and an officer of Cossacks. After leaving the station, 
we made our way, with great difficulty, along ravines formed by rain. 
At the foot of the mountain, and near a little chapel, are several tents, 
the habitation of a rich Tardzi and his family. At length we reached 
the summit, after passing over an immense quantity of pointed frag- 
ments of granite. Mount Darkan extends a considerable distance from 
north to south, and its lofty ridge is composed of steep rocks of red 
granite, between which grows the Robinia Pygmza. On the extreme 


* Du Halde, vol. ii. p. 253. 
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southern height, at the foot of which we were, there is a great obo of 
stone, erected by the Mongols, who come here every suuimer to cele- 
brate the memory of Gengis Khan. From the summit there is a bound- 
less plain; towards the east are eight salt lakes; farther on the same 
side, are the blue mountains on the Kerouloun ; to the west, an immense 
tract covered with pointed eminences.” Vol. i. p. 166. 


The obos mentioned above, are hills or mounds of stone, 
sand, earth or wood, elevated on nearly every eminence of 
Mongolia, as altars to the supreme being. Every Mongol in 
passing them, alights from his horse and makes his prostrations. 
Salt lakes are frequently met with in the Kalikas, and, indeed, 
in every part of Central Asia, not excepting the loftiest pla- 
teaux. Mr. Timkowski speaks of the clay near them as being 
calcareous, but we presume that it was in reality gypsum, as 
no fact appears better established in geology, than that gypsum 
is always associated with rock salt. The wells, which were 
their only dependence for water throughout the desert, were, as 
might be well supposed from the great number of salt lakes, 
frequently brackish, and as frequently bad, from the negligence 
of the wandering inhabitants of the steppes, whose vagabond 
life leads to apathy and carelessness in every thing that regards 
comfort. The community there does nothing, and individuals 
will not bestow much labour on what they can possess but tem- 
porarily. 

Little is to be gleaned from a monotonous narrative over a 
monotonous country. We extract the following description of 
the curious appearance of a stony eminence, consisting of de- 
composed granite in large masses, from three to nine inches 
thick, overgrown here and there with the Robinia Pygmaa:— 


** We were encamped in a sandy valley, stretching from east to west, 
which was covered with high feather grass: a stony eminence at the 
distance of a werst from our tents, extended in the same direction as 
the valley. At a distance it looks like a forest; but when seen near at 
hand, it presents an extraordinary lusus nature. ‘These rocks resemble 
now an immense altar, now a sarcophagus; here a tower, there the 
ruins of a house, with a stone floor.” Vol. i. p. 181. 


After passing the territory of the Kalkas, the mission entered 
upon that of the Sounites :— 


“On the 22d of October, [says our author,] we crossed one of the 
ravines that surround the Oubouronde. As soon as we attained the 
summit, the boundless steppe opened to our view; the most remote 
heights, about fifty wersts distance, appear in the blue horizon, like the 
agitated waves of the sea. We here began to ascend the highest plateau 
of central Asia, that which is properly called Gobi. The rainy summer 
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had caused a little grass to grow in this steppe, which is usually naked 
and barren; but in a season of drought, it is a real vale of affliction : 
the cattle perish of hunger and thirst, as experience has too well shown 
to our caravans, which used to convey goods to Pekin, and to almost 
all our missions.” Vol. i. p. 200. 


The desert which the mission had now to pass might be calleda 
sea of sand and flints, traversed here and there by stony moun- 
tains. There were a few clayey spots, and among the mine- 
rals, slate and some carnelians are mentioned. The Boudour- 
gana, a tufted plant, with reddish leaves, found only in spots in 
the desert of Gobi, covered the ground farther than the eye could 
reach ; the Derrhissou, and the poisonous plant, called Souli, 
grew among the scanty grass, and in approaching the 'Tsakhar 
country, the sand willow was seen. The heights produced the 
Robinia Pygmza. Mr. Timkowski suggests that this latter 
plant and the Boudourgana would answer well for fuel instead 
of the wretched argal* used by the Nomades. 

Notwithstanding the sterility of the soil, it supplies large 
droves of horses, and cattle and flocks of sheep. In one 
place alone, the emperor’s horses amounted to two thousand, 
handsome, though not large, every one with a star in the fore- 
head. The hares were plentiful, and the mice so numerous, 
that in spots the horses were continually sinking down in their 
burrows.t In the day, the weather was sometimes as warm as 
August in Petersburg, but more generally cold, with cutting 
winds, and, for variety, now and then, a snow storm, The ther- 
mometer went as low as 12° and 14°, and even 1&2 below zero 
of Reaumur. Mr. 'Timkowski concurs with the Jesuit Gerbillon,t 
in attributing the extreme cold to the saline nature of the soil, 
which is evident from the numberless salt lakes, brackish water 
and saline efflorescences. ‘The lofty situation of the country, 
which, as we have before stated, rises constantly from Kiakhta, 
must, however, be the principal cause of the cold. As to the 
probable height, it is impossible to conjecture ; it must be very 
great, as from the calculations of Gerbillon, the descent in the 
course of eight leagues before entering the Great Wall, is he- 
tween three thousand five hundred and four thousand feet.4 


* Dung of sheep, cows, &c. 

+ The marvellous animals, or rather men in the shape of dogs, mentioned by the 
Rev. Franciscan Carpini, in 1246, seem to have entirely disappeared. Accordin 
to that holy father, those canine specimens of the human family, at the approach ot 
an enemy, threw themselves into the water; they then rolled themselves on the 
ground. and the dust and water freezing together, rendered them as invulnerable to 
swords and arrows as if they had been dipped in the Styx. Hist. Gen. Voy. vol. 
vii. p. 258. 


¢ Hist. Gen. Des Voy. vol. vii. p. 456. 
§ Hist. Gen. Des Voy. vol. vii. p. 470. 
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Imagination can scarcely picture an abode more dreary and 
cheerless than the desert of Gobi :— 


Diffused immense, 
In solitary length the desert lies, 
Where Desolation keeps his empty court. 
No bloom of earth o’er all the thirsty vast, 
is found ; 
but sands instead 
In sterile hills and rough rocks rising gray. 


The arid soil, with its scanty herbage, obliges the few inha- 
bitants to live so far apart that the pleasures of social inter- 
course are almost unknown. Under the most favourable aspect, 
the boundless prospect exhibits but immense plains, intersected 
here and there with barren mountains and sandy elevations, 
thinly coated with herbage, or covered with dwarfish plants that 
seem merely to grow to show the bootless struggles of nature 
against a sterile soil and thirsty sky. No forests, not even insu- 
lated trees diversify the dull uniformity. No rivers, no expanse 
of water, but the dark and stagnant salt lakes, which often eva- 
porated by excessive droughts, present only broad sheets of 
white crystal, glittering in the sun. Should the summer prove 
sultry, the earth is quickly robbed of its moisture, the vegetation 
disappears, the scanty wells become sandy pits, the very air 
passes like the heated breath of the furnace, the dust rises in 
whirlwinds, and the proprietor is forced to leave his dying cattle, 
glad to escape with life to a more favoured spot. Change of 
season brings little change in happiness. Frequently in winter, 
violent storms disperse the flocks and herds, or heavy falls of 
snow deprive them of pasturage. Slight tents but badly pro- 
tect their inmates from rains and piercing cold, and, at times, 
blasts sweeping over extended plains without an object to break 
their force, tear from their moorings, or rend in fragments these 
frail mansions of the waste. It is no wonder that the mission 
rejoiced at passing this comfortless region, “ like mariners who 
enter a port, after a voyage, in a stormy sea late in the season.” 

November cth, the mission entered the territory of the T'sak~ 
hars. It was true that the travellers had now passed the sandy 
desert, but they had not yet gained an Araby the blest; they, 
however, had better pasturage, better water, a wealthier and 
more civilized Nomade people. On the first day’s journey, they 
saw by the way-side a dead child in a leather sack, on which 
was a little piece of sheepskin, some millet and bread—a com- 
mon method of burying among the Mongols. The precepts of 
the priests of Boudha are strictly followed in similar cases. 
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They decide according to the sacred books or laws of astrology, 
whether it be best for the soul, that the soulless corpse be thrown 
into the water for the benefit of the fishes, exposed as a prey 
to the beasts of the field and fowls of the air, or inhumed as the 
heritage of worms. Thereare cases in which they are not per- 
mitted to adhibit this sound discretion, but the rule stare decisis 
is imperative; thus he who commits suicide cannot be interred 
even at a cross road, he who has died under the scorching pains 
of swellings is not to be burnt ; the drowned cannot be commit- 
ted to a second watery grave. 

The tents, which, during the previous part of their jour- 
ney, had been singly scattered over the plains, were, among 
the Tsakhars, collected into oulous or villages, and the num- 
ber of herds, flocks, &c. announced a wealthier and happier 
state of society. Their country is the last of the Mongols 
and the last of the Nomade tribes-on entering China. In the 
course of his route from Ourga, Mr. Timkowski sometimes, 
even in Gobi, found temples for a being that could never 
inhabit them, but no houses for men exposed to one of the 
most inclement of climates. The remains of various cities, 
at least twenty, are mentioned by the Jesuits, yet even the 
famous Karakorum has not a wall standing. Probably they 
were all composed of fragile materials, which yielded easily 
Hg to time. Both Marco Polo and Rubruquis agree that the walls 
Ge of Karakorum were clay or mud.* Malte Brunt is wrong in 
saying, ‘‘ the usual drink of the Mongols is water.” 

{ “They never drink water except on pressing occasions ; brick tea is 
the principal beverage of the rich as well as the poor. In every tent 
there is always a kettle on the fire, full of tea, mixed with butter, salt 

| and milk. The weary traveller may, at all times, boldly enter a tent, 
iad and quench his thirst.” Vol. ii. p. 297. 

The Mongols also drink the rice wine of the Chinese and 
| Koumiss, or spirit from milk, which they have used ever since 
Ht the days of Marco Polo. Mr. Timkowski found the Mongols 
} hospitable, affable, obliging, kind, frank and honest. Theft and 

. robbery are hardly known, and what is necessary, where tents 
are without locks, and steppes without enclosure, those crimes 


ifs 
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are severely punished. Many specimens of Mongol poetry are 
given by our author. They show, among other things, that 
rhyme, which has been used by all nations, whose literature we 


iP have known, from the Greeks} to our day, is also used in central 
a Asia: thus 


* Marco Pele, 168, Marsd. edit. Hist. Gen. Des Voy. vol. i. p. 286. Purchas. 
3. Pilg. vol. iii. p. 39. : 
“‘t + Mongolia, Vol. i. + There are rhymes in Theocritus. 
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Dze tseriga manitourouni, Dze aidou dze 
'T'sebden beile, batour bi 

Dze chilgaradja mordoson, Dze aidou dze 
Chidar Khounkhour taidzi tyi, &c. 


We will give one of the best of the translated :— 


‘** Bay Courser, with the proud step! thou, who addest beauty of co- 
lour to a magnificent figure, when thou sportest among the herd, how 
much more beautiful dost thou appear among thy fellows! but that 
young beauty, whom fate has thrown into a foreign land, languishes 
far from her country; she incessantly turns her eyes towards those 
parts. Alas! did not Mount Kangai rise between us, I could see thee 
every moment, but in vain ; we would live for love: cruel fate separates 
us.” Vol. ii. p. 301. 


We have had Servian poetry, Lapland poetry, and last, Afri- 
can poetry—but we have no belief in the poetry of barbarians. 
The few slight poetical beauties, and the slender vocabulary of 
the originals, are not to be recognized in translations of such 
men as Bowring, who superadd their own taste and fancy in the 
copious and polished tongues of civilized Europe. | 

On the 16th Nov. Mr. Timkowski and bis companions crossed 
the mountains which separate Mongolia from China. The com- 
panions of Bell, over these dreary regions, at the sight of the 
Great Wall of China, shouted LAND, LAND, with as much joy as 
the companions of Xenophon greeted the sea after their perilous 
retreat. The travellers soon entered a Chinese village. 


“It was with feelings of inexpressible pleasure, [says Mr. Timkowski] 
that we entered the houses of the Chinese, after a journey of about a 
thousand wersts from Ourga; during which we had seen no indication 
of a settled mode of life. At the extremity of the village a kind of inn 
had been prepared for our reception, the walls of the rooms were of 
clay, mixed with straw. The cold and damp had so benumbed our 
limbs, that it was with difficulty we could get warm. Seated round a 
bright fire, however, we soon forgot all the fatigues and hardships that 
we had experienced on our journey.” Vol. i. p. 274. 


When the mission reached the Great Wall, the members of 
it were desired to descend from their carriages, as it was neces- 
sary to enter the Celestial Empire on foot. 

We select Mr. 'Timkowski’s observations on the Great Wall: 


** Notwithstanding the many centuries which have elapsed since the 
erection of this Wall, it was built with so much skill and care, that far 
from falling to ruin, it looks like a stone rampart produced by nature 
itself to defend the northern provinces of China, Pe-tchy-li, Chansi 
and Chen-si from the invasion of the Mongols, who have not entirely 
lost their warlike character. The wall is properly composed of two thin 

VOL. IV.—NO. 7. 29 
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walls, the tops of which are crenated: the interval is filled up with 
earth and gravel. The foundation consists of large unhewn stones : 
the rest of the wall is of brick ; its height is twenty-six feet, and its 
breadth, at the top, fourteen. ‘Towers, in which there are many cast iron 
cannon, are placed at about an hundred paces from each other: the great 
tower is decayed from age; the gate is much damaged as well as the 
adjacent wall. No care is now taken to keep it in repair. 

“To give a just idea of the mass of this gigantic work, I do not think 
it superfluous to quote the calculation of Mr. Barrow, who went to 
Chiuva with Lord McCartney in 1793-4. He supposed that in England 
and Scotland there were one million eight hundred thousand houses. 
Estimating the masonry of each as containing two hundred cubic feet, 
he thinks that all these houses do not contain as much as the Great 
Wall of China. It must be observed, however, that Mr. Barrow in- 
cludes in the calculation, all the earth and gravel which forms the inte- 
rior of the wall, but he does not reckon the great towers which project 
beyond it.” Vol. i. p. 310. 


Yet, despite of this colossal bulwark, China was conquered 
successively by the Mongols and Mantchoos, to the latter of 
whom it may still be calleda colony. Half the time spent on a 
work which experience has twice demonstrated to be ineffec- 
tual, devoted to training their immense army, would have pro- 
mised a far more cheap and potent barrier. Even now their army 
appears more formidable in numbers than real force. In a note 
to vol. ii. p. 461, Mr. Klaproth says, that the Chinese army 
should consist of one million three hundred and fifty-eight thou- 
sand men, both infantry and cavalry, but is, in reality, one third 
less, which, though large, is much under the English computa- 
tion. The men, according to Mr. Timkowski, are badly trained, 
and their powder too bad to propel a ball to any great distance. 
It is said by many authors* that gunpowder was known to the 
Chinese before the birth of Christ ; but it was probably only 
used for fire-works, in which, according to all accounts, they 
still excel every other nation. The writer of the embassy of 
Schah Rokh,? (1318) mentions their fire-works, which is the 
earliest authentic authority we have met with. We allude to 
this more especially, because different authors have supposed, 
without any evidence, that gunpowder, as well as printing and 
the mariner’s compass, was introduced into Europe from China 
by Marco Polo. 

At every step the mission took in China, it saw proofs of the 
populousness and civilization of “ the finest empire in the 
world,” as Mr. Ellis, in spite of his prejudices, was compelled to 
call it. 


* Duhalde, Barrow, &c. 


t Hist. Gen. Des Voyages, vol. vii. p. 387 
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On the sides of the mountains, says our narrative, there are villages 
with temples; some dwellings are hewn in the solid rock, or built 
against it like birds nests; there are many trees and meadows on a 
clayey soil. We particularly admired the boldness and indefatigable 
activity of the Chinese cultivators: the summits of the highest moun- 
tains were converted into fertile fields. It is scarcely possible to con- 
ceive how they could till these naked and almost inaccessibie rocks.” 
Vol. i. p. 276. 

“In several places we saw cottages surrounded with small cultivated 
fields. Though the passage through this defile is tedious on account of 
the narrowness aud irregularity of the road, it is, notwithstandiag, in- 
teresting from the enchanting prospects which are, every moment, pre- 
sented to the view: here we see frightful overhanging rocks which seem 
ready to crush the traveller; there, we behold houses with lovely gar- 
dens, watered by murmuring streams, and planted with nut and ches- 
nui trees, vines, cypresses, &c.” Vol. i. p. 312. 


In speaking of crops by the way-side, Mr. Timkowski always 
agrees with Van Braam in considering the Chinese as the best 
agriculturists of the world, but his details are scanty to a pro- 
voking degree :— 

*« We saw some Chinese at work in the fields. Their plough, which 
resembles ours, is drawn by two oxen; then they employ a sowing ma- 
chine, which has a great resemblance with the plough, and has three 
hollow teeth, with iron supports. Above the wheels there is a box, 
fro.a the bottom of which the seed falls through the teeth, which are 
about an arsheen in length, constantly following the motion of the 
plough in the furrows. Behind, is asmall wooden roller, which covers 
the seed which has been sown ; it supplies the place of a harrow. This 
plough is so light that it may be lifted with one hand. If the harvest 
in China produces fifty, seventy, and even a hundred fold, the cause 
will be found in the care with which they manure the ground, and the 
custom of sowing early, of weeding and watering ; besides, the furrows 
are from seven to fourteen inches distant from each other, which gives 
the corn sufficient room to grow freely. In sowing, they cast the seed 
by a tube, or with their hands, so that the grains may be equally spread 
upon the ground, and not hinder each other in growing. Late wheat 
is sown in the intervals left between early wheat. The Chinese farmer 
saves his land, his seed, his time, and the strength of his cattle.” Vol. 
ii. p. 368. 

Our travellers, after leaving the elevated country, descended 
into the fertile plains of Pe-tchy-li, where the beauties of nature 
were so seconded by the aids of art as to present a constant suc- 
cession of the most lovely landscapes. They passed along roads 
bordered with trees, and over streams spanned with marble 
bridges. The fields, in the highest state of cultivation, were 
sprinkled with villages, embosomed in woods. Here, were seen 
large groves of cypress, walnut, tufted willow and juniper trees, 
rivalling the loftiest pines ; there, the mansions of the wealthier 
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Chinese, distinguished more by elegant simplicity than mag- 
nificence, and now and then picturesque burying grounds, with 
their splendid marble tombs peeping through the dark green of 
the cedar and lignum vite. In the distance still appeared, the 
light blue outlines of the lofty mountains. 

The willows of China, that have so much attracted the notice 
of travellers, are frequently admired by Mr. 'Timkowski. “The 
rose, (says a French writer) has been much vaunted by our 
poets: it has inspired them with a great number of verses since 
Anacreon first sung its praises; but perhaps all the verses, 
made in Europe, for this Queen of Flowers, does not equal 
those which the Chinese literati have made in honour of the 
willow.”’* 

Staunton mentions one of those trees fifteen feet in girth, as 
measured at a man’s height above the root :+ 

“* At length, [December 1st.] the immense distance which separates 
Petersburg from the capital of China was passed. Forgetting all our 
fatigues, we, the inhabitants of the coast of the gulf of Findland, fan- 
cied ourselves conveyed, in a moment, by some supernatural power into 
this city, which-had been long the object of our thoughts and of our 
wishes.” Vol. i. p. 316. 

The distance from Petersburgh to Kiakhta, is estimated at 
six thousand five hundred wersts, and from thence to Pekin, 
about fifteen hundred wersts. Mr. 'Timkowski was now com- 
fortably located in the Russian house in Pekin, and we think, 
that dwelling in the chief city of China during five months and 
a half, and with companions perfectly conversant with the Mant- 
choo and Chinese languages, we ought confidently to have ex- 
pected novel and ample details from him ; yet he has scarcely 
furnished us with a new fact in the midst of the meagre array 
of his dry and threadbare diary. Even his description of Pekin 
is the old one slightly retouched of Gaubil, which is to be found 
in all the Encyclopedias, some score of Geographies, &c. From 
father Hyacinth, who had remained many years in Pekin, and 
was perfectly aw fait in the language, literature and manners 
of the country, he might have reaped an abundant harvest. We 
notice, from the public journals, that father Hyacinth, since his 
return to Russia, is about to publish Memoirs of Mongolia, and 
a new plan and description of Pekin. He has also translated 
the ‘‘ Tai thsing, i toung tchi, or Geographical description of 
China, the Mongol Code, &c.” which latter will be contained 
in his forthcoming work. A new Chinese Dictionary, or rather 
a modification and improvement of the Dictionary of the Jesuit 


* Loiseleur des Long Champs. Dict. des Cciences Nat.—Article—Saules. 
+ Vol. i. pp. 171-241. 
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Basile de Glemona,* has also been prepared by him, which will 
be much superior to the original work, or to that of Morrison, 
which Mr. Kiaproth pronounces to be a blundering production. 

We will glean what we can out of Mr. Timkowski’s narrative, 
not promising that it shall always be very new or interesting. 
Pekin, though probably the most populous city in the world, has 
no pretensions to being handsome, according to European ideas. 
It has no fine quays, no long lines of buildings, according to a 
regular architectural design, like the Rue de Rivoli in Paris, or 
Prince’s street, George’s street, &c. in the new town of Edin- 
burgh. It is not lighted at night. In general, the houses are but 
one story high, covered with grey tiles, and enclosed by high 
walls; but the courts of justice, the palaces of princes, &c. are 
elevated on a basement story and have handsome entrances. 
The most splendid buildings are the spacious and magnificent 
temples, with their columns and staircases of fine white marble. 
Considerable elegance too is seen in the shops, and the brilliant 
exhibition of goods. Mr. 'Timkowski, however, considered one 
of the Portuguese convents as the most imposing building in 
the city. The windows of the houses have paper instead of 
glass, on account of the violence with which sand is thrown 
against them in storms. Sometimes during these storms, the 
whole air is filled with a dense yellow cloud that renders can- 
dles necessary at mid-day. In the Russian convent alone, the 
windows are glazed with Muscovy glass or mica. No stoves 
are used in the rooms; but copper vessels with coals are placed 
under hollow benches, which serve as seats by day and beds 
by night. The walls are hung with white or coloured paper, 
inscribed with choice sentences from celebrated poets or phi- 
losophers. Inthe mansions of the wealthy, the doors and par- 
titions are of juniper, camphor, and the most costly woods, 
richly carved, which, beside their beauty, yield a grateful per- 
fume. Fiae woods, highly polished and varnished, are also 
used for the chairs and other funiture. The streets are broad 
and straight, but not paved. Though the ground is pretty firm, 
the dust is often troublesome; and to lay it, the citizens throw 
out frequently water that is not very limpid to the eyes nor 
agreeable in its odour. In other respects too, the cleanliness 
of the streets are much neglected, yet Pekin is healthy to 
stranger as well as native. 

Streets constantly crowded, evince extreme populousness. 
Mr. Timkowski had no means of ascertaining the population, 


"This Dictionary generally goes under the name of De Guignes, jun. who 
did little more than superintend the publication. 
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but supposes it cannot be less than 2,000,000. Yet surely if 
that was the calculation of Gaubil, there must have been a great 
increase in time of profound peace. The passengers in the 
streets push along with rapid steps and busy faces, but yielding 
to that curiosity which seems to form an integral part of the 
Chinese character, they find time to look at jugglers, story- 
tellers and diviners, who, as well as tinkers, barbers, cooks, &c. 
toi! in their vocations in the middle of the streets. This im- 
mense population is kept in excellent order by a rigid police. 
Although there are fifty thousand persons, according to Mr. 
‘Timkowski, who gain their living by thieving, not a robbery of 
importance occurred during his residence at Pekin. ‘That there 
should be some vice is not astonishing, when we consider the 
abject poverty of a great number of the lower order. Many of 
these wretches live in caverns near the walls. Covered with 
rags or fragments of mat, they sometimes wait about the shops 
until they obtain a small pittance of money; at other times, 
gain a trifle by attending funerals as hired mourners. In winter, 
the bonzes distribute rice, as was formerly done in the convents 
of Europe. 

The Abbé Grosier assures us that Chinese cooking exceeds 
French; but that was before the days of Very, Beauvilliers, 
and the Magnus Apollo of the age, Upe. Mr. Timkowski 
speaks not as to the state of the gastronomic science in the Ce- 
lestial empire, but gives a list of culinary materials, which shows 
that the Chinese need only professors on a level with the march 
of intellect in Europe, in order to still maintain an honourable 
rivalry with the French. 

Provisions of every kind are abundant and good, perhaps, 
with some reservation as to the mutton, which is generally in- 
jured by long driving through Mongolia. The pork is excel- 
lent, and is regarded as a delicacy. The Chinese find it healthy 
and digestible in all its varieties, in which they are supported 
by the experience of our Southern States, maugre the authority 
of many of the medical world, aided and abetted by the oracular 
Ude. Nay, we cannot forbear adding the authority of a phy- 
sician as to the soothing effects of bacon on dyspeptic stomachs, 
the prevailing curse of warm climates. ‘Bacon (says Cun- 
ningham, in his account of New South Wales*) was long con- 
sidered by professional men as a heavy, indigestible food ; and 
when a country lout was seen eagerly devouring his three inch 
fat bacon spread on his inch thick bread, ‘what a digester’ it 
would be exclaimed, ‘must that fellow’s stomach be!’ Expe- 


* Vol. i. p. 284. 
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rience and observation, however, have refuted these notions, and 
proved good fat bacon to be at once among the most nutritious 
and easily digestible of our animal foods. Broiled bacon is, 
therefore, become of late, a favourite recipe by most medical 
men in cases of weak or deranged digestion ; and I know a lady 
wh» requires the gravy of beef or mutton to stand still till cool, 
and then to have the fat skimmed off, before she can use it— 
the smallest portion of beef or mutton fat deranging her sto- 
mach—to whom fat bacon never occasions any uneasiness.” 

Pekin also has ducks, geese and chickens, partridges, pheasants, 
and game of all kinds, and fish both from fresh and salt water. 
Of the vegetable kingdom, there are cabbages, turnips, carrots, 
cucumbers, &c. not to mention fruits, such as grapes, peaches, 
oranges, apples, pears and lemons. As for butter, that from 
sheep is preferred, and is almost exclusively used. 

It would require another Accum to point out the various ways 
in which death slips into the pot by the sophisticating hands of the 
Chinese venders. The flesh of mules and asses is passed off for 
beef; the meat of diseased animals is vended ; air is blown be- 
tween the skin of chickens and ducks, so as to make them look 
white and plump; plaister is mixed with flour, &c. Mr. Tim- 
kowski makes no mention of the wooden hams, for which the 
Chinese are so famous, and which are only rivalled by the 
wooden nutmegs of our own continent. 

In Pekin, as well as the rest of China, tea is the general beve- 
rage; it is sold in the shops, and drank at all hours of the day. 
The wine also made of rice, mentioned by Rubruquis (1253) 
and Marco Polo (1272), is still in general use. Marco Polo 
says ‘this beverage or wine, as it may be termed, is so good 
and well-flavoured, that they do not wish for better. It is clear, 
bright and pleasant to the taste.” According to Rubruquis, it 
is like the wine of Auxerre. Newhoff thinks it equal to the 
best of Europe: Ides compares it with the best Rhenish: Staun- 
ton describes it as not unlike Madeira of inferior quality : and 
Ellis, as approaching nearer to Sherry.* If half these praises 
are true, it is a pity that the art of fabricating this wine is not 
known in South-Carolina and Georgia, where rice grows with 
abundance, and certainly far beyond the grape in any part of the 
world. What is usually called the broken rice, might in this 
way be turned to advantage. The Russian Count Goliakovski, 
has gained the eternal love and gratitude of the Chinese, by 
making them acquainted with the delights of Champaigne. 


* Marsden’s Marco Polo, 322, 373—Rubruquis Hist. Gen. des Voy. vol. vii. 274— 
Neuhoff, vol. v. 232. 263—Ides’, vol. v. 501—Staunton’s Embassy, vol. ii. 8—Ellis’ 
— 80, Am. edit.—also mentioned in Shab Rokh’s Embassy, and by Nava- 
rette, > 
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The climate of the Chinese capital is excessively warm in 
summer and cold in winter. From December till March, the 
water is frozen, and the thermometer was often during the stay 
of Mr. Timkowski, at 12° below zero of Reaumur ; yet Pekin is 
in lat. 39° 54’. This shows the strong similarity which exists 
in the climate on the eastern shores of the two hemispheres in 
similar parallels of latitude. 

During the stay of the Russian mission, its members were 
treated like brothers by the Portuguese Jesuits established in 
Pekin—a pleasing instance of the Christian piety and toleration 
of the present age. The Church of the Jesuits is magnificent ; 
adorned with good pictures, but some of them sufficiently 
ridiculous. 


“There is a picture, the subject of which is taken from the Gospel. 
It represents Jesus Christ receiving the gifts of a child dressed in the 
Chinese summer costume. Among the crowd of Israelites, are a number 
of a who behold with delight this act of condescension.” Vol. ii. 
p- 67. 


The inside of the church is painted on the right and left with 
perspective views of the interior of rooms, the same, we pre- 
sume, which formerly so astonished the Chinese, acccording to 
the * Lettres Editiantes,” if we remember right. These are the 
remnants of the days when the Jesuits were the favourites of 
the Emperor, and possessed more than three hundred churches in 
China. Their power is now entirely gone, and their number 
insignificant. 

It would seem that Mr. Timkowski formed no very favour- 
able idea of the Chinese: he speaks of them, as “ proud, vin- 
dictive, interested, jealous, very distrustful, and very cunning ; 
indifferent not only to strangers but to their own countrymen; 
in general, inclined to a dissolute way of life: you cannot trust 
your best friend,” &c. All this must certainly be taken with great 
reservation. The Hong merchants of Canton are celebrated 
for their uprightness, honour, and “the exactness and punctu- 
ality with which they perform their engagements :” and the 
Chinese novels exhibit constant examples of upright magis- 
trates, amiable citizens, kind fathers, and firm friends. Drunk- 
enness, according to all authors, is almost unknown to them. 
Polygamy, which in every point of view is both injurious to a 
nation, as degrading one-half of the community, and abstracting 
from general co-operation the moiety of the whole intellect of 
the people, appears from the Chinese works of fiction, not to have 
totally effaced proper ideas of the marriage state, and of the 
dignity and worth of woman. Indeed the ideas thrown out on 
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this subject by the Chinese novelists, would often figure well in 
the exalted pages of European romance, or the very lays of the 
troubadours. It is true that in society there is not a promiscuous 
intercourse of the sexes; but it would seem from the novel, 
Iu-Kioo-li, that in their family meetings this rigour is dispensed 
with among relatives ; and, indeed, in that work, every thing 
indicates a polished state of society, enjoying the comforts and 
elegancies attendant on the highest degree of civilization. 

No people can be more tolerant in religion than the Chinese. 
No test acts, no Jew laws, no inquisition, no tithes. Man here 
looks not into the conscience of his fellow-man, but tries him 
by the surer test of virtuous and consistent conduct. ‘The 
Mantchoo who blindly believes the priests of Fo; the Chinese 
who follows the law of Confucius and Lao Tsu; the Mongol, a 
zealous follower of Boudha; the Turkestan, the disciple of 
Mahomet, enjoy equally the protection of the laws, and live upon 
friendly terms with each other.” 

Both Rubruquis and Marco Polo speak of paper money 
among the Chinese, though they give no details as to the nature of 
it. The only coin of the country, at present, is copper; but trading 
is generally carried on with silver, which is passed by weight. 
Nearly every Chinese carries a small balance and chisel, to 
weigh it out and divide it to suit the occasion. Mr, Timkowski 
says they are apt to cheat by false balances, and with base silver. 
They have a manner of making bargains by signs, which our 
author thus describes :-— 


** The Chinese who wish to conceal the business which they treat of, 
take each other by their hands, which are hidden in their long sleeves, 
and make their bargains in this manner, without speaking a word. The 
Mongols are very fond of this manner of dealing; masters also make 
use of it when they are accompanied by their servants, because the lat- 
ter make the tradesmen pay to them the eighth or ninth part of the 
value of their masters’ purchase ; for which reason they endeavour to 
conceal from their servants the price which they offer, to make the mer- 
chant hope that the servant being ignorant of the terms, will be con- 
tented with whatever he may choose to give him; but the servant, who 
is behind his master, makes signs to the tradesman that he requires the 
seventh, eighth or ninth part of the sum which his master is going to 
pay, and the tradesman augments or lower his price, according to the 
demands of the servant, or does not sell at all.”” Vol. ii. p. 194. 


The Chinese do not yet employ moveable types in printing, 
but engrave each page on a block, or as Mr. Timkowski says, 
sometimes on sheets of copper: they pretend to have had this 
art time out of mind, and in India and Japan, works printed in 

VOL. IV.—NO. 7. 
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oe generally diffused ; the examinations are made by the Hanlin, 
—s a kind of Royal Society, established by Kublai Khan, as early 
1 a | as 1200.* Even, according to some writers, bad writing would 
es be sufficient ground for rejecting a candidate. Grosier relates 
i : a | that a “candidate for degrees having made use of an abbre- 


viation in writing the character ma, which signifies horse, had 
the mortification of seeing his composition, though in other 
respects excellent, rejected merely on that account, besides 
beng severely rallied by the mandarin, who told him a horse 
could not walk unless he had all his legs.”’t 

The Chinese characters, as is well known, represent ideas 

a and not sounds, which may be exemplified by our numerals, 1, 
| n 2, 3, 4, &c. to which all Europeans attach the same ideas, 


though they call them by different names. The multiplicity of 

characters required in this method of writing, must, of course, 

be a great obstruction to the ready attainment of their written 
language, but the difficulty has been much magnified. Mr. 

Davis learnt it in two years—Mr. Stanislaus Julian, a pupil of 

M. Abel Remusat, at Paris, translated Mencius in a year; and 

| of late, instances of its speedy attainment are not rare :—as a 

| spoken language, it does not appear to be peculiarly hard. Na- 

Yo varette learned to read and preach with facility in two years— 

im which agrees with the testimony of Magelhaens.t The Russian 

i students, according to Mr. 'Timkowski, soon learn to speak like 

Chinese. Yet the English writers have always represented the 

et. acquisition of the Chinese language as the labour of a life. 

Pa | The science of the Chinese scarcely deserves the name. Even 
i. their almanacks are calculated by the Portuguese Jesuits, in 
I ; H which the lucky and unlucky days are marked down, and are 

a considered as oracular as the predictions of wind and rain in the 

HY I i almanacks of civilized Europe. An eclipse is enough to throw 

q the whole Celestial Empire into consternation. 


= 


) af *‘ All the mandarins have to be at their posts in their habits of cere- 

if i} | mony: meantime the sound of drums and bells are heard in all the 

| | temples, and the people put up prayers to Heaven to obtain the pardon 
| of the Emperor, in case that by any fault he had been the cause of this 

celestial phenomenon.” Vol. ii. p. 76. 


cet! In medicine, they attribute as many virtues to ginseng as 
i. Bishop Berkley did to tar water. ‘They pretend that it is a 


t a de la Chine, vol. ii. p. 287. 


+ Hist. 


| | bit * Des Guignes’ Hist. des Huns. vol. iv. p. 140. 
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sovereign remedy for debility, caused by excessive labour of 
body or mind ; that it fortifies the animal spirits ; and, lastly, 
that it prolongs the life of old people.” 

A favourite amusement of the Chinese is the drama, which is 
spoken of by the ambassadors of Shah Rokh, (1318) and is pro- 
bably of much greater antiquity with them; yet the companies 
are not permanent, but wander from place to place, performing 
in private houses or wherever they can find employment. In 
the Chinese plays the unities are totally disregarded, and the 
division into tragedy and comedy is unknown. Scenes, either 
tragic or comic, are introduced into the developement of the 
story as nature dictates. The ordinary division of the drama 
is surely no more required than in novel writing or epic poetry, 
and the two greatest of modern dramatists, Shakspeare and 
Schiller, have shown their good sense in departing from general 
usage, when by doing so, they could exhibit their plots with 
greater effect. 

The Chinese are not invariably yellow or brownish. Some 
of the women, says Mr. Timkowski, especially among the 
Mantchoos, have as fine complexions as the handsomest females 
of Europe. Van Braam speaks of the fair skins and fine colour 
of the Chinese women, many of whom he says are perfect beau- 
ties.* Both sexes dress with elegance in robes of silk and satin, 
ornamented with rich furs, and even boots of satin: yet they 
have no pocket handkerchiefs, and employ in lieu of them, 
pieces of paper. Linen is changed but seldom, and though the 
bath, contrary to the assertion of some travellers, is known, it 
is but little used. So that the Chinese, in the words of Barrow, 
may well be called ‘‘a frowzy people.”” The dress of the wo- 
men differs but little from that of the men ; their glossy black hair 
is combed and arranged with singular taste and elegance, richly 
ornamented with pins of gold or precious stones and beautiful 
butterflies. The small, compressed feet of their women is con- 
fined exclusively to China, for the Mongol and Mantchoo women 
Jet their feet attain their natural shape and size. Mr. Timkowski 
speaks of the perfect seclusion of women, in which most accounts 
corroborate him. Yet this caution is probably dispensed with 
on particular occasions, or varies in different provinces. Van 
Braam saw them by thousands and of high rank, during his 
journey: they were also seen during McCartney’s embassy.t 

The much discussed subject of the population of China, is 
investigated by Mr. 'Timkowski, and by Mr. Klaproth. The 
latter of whom gives the following calculation :— 


* Van Braam’s Embassy, v. i. pp. 96, 102, v. ii. p. 136. 
+ Van Braam, passim.—Winterbottom’s China, p, 372. 
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Population of China Proper and of Liao Toung, 142,326,734 
Population of other countries subject tothe Emperor, 12,000,000 
Civil Officers, - - - 9,611 
Military Officers, - - - - 7,952 
Effective force of the troops by sea and land, - 906,000 


Total, - - 155,249,897 


But this cannot be intended for the present population of China, 
as that was the amount of population by Mr. Klaproth’s own 
showing in 1790, and it must have greatly increased in thirty 
years of tranquillity. 

Among other duties, Mr. Timkowski had been charged by 
the Russian government with the purchase of Mongol, Mant- 
choo and Chinese books for the library of the Asiatic depart- 
ment, for the school of Asiatic languages at Irkoutsk, and for 
the imperial library of Petersburgh ; he was so successful that 
he collected near fourteen thousand pounds weight, including 
the books of Father Hyacinth, who returned with him to Russia. 
This collection was more numerous and valuable than all that 
had been purchased by the preceding missions in a hundred 
years. The Chinese, from all accounts, have a very extensive 
literature ; there is a large collection of their books in the 
king’s library at Paris—Sir George Staunton has several thou- 
sand volumes, and Funquet, mentioned in Spence’s Anecdotes, 
had more than four thousand volumes. We noticed, as a cu- 
rious fact, that in the novel of Iu-Kiuo-Li, “ the library,” was 
one of the rooms of every house mentioned. 

On the 15th day of May, 1821, Mr. Timkowski set out for 
his native country, and passing again through Mongolia, arrived 
at Kiakhta on the Ist of August. 


“Thus [concludes he] our journey was accomplished : it is really one 
of the most troublesome, fatiguing, and even dangerous to health that 
it is possible to make by land. The uniformity of the steppes, and the 
slow manner in which we traversed them, have, perhaps, given an ap- 
pearance of monotony to the narrative of our journey, but the reader 
may feel assured that it is founded solely on truth.” Vol. ii. p. 437. 


We never saw a book that bore more strongly the impress of 
truth, and scarcely ever one possessing less interest, though on 
countries calculated to excite interest; a few favourable speci- 
mens for quotations are as rare as green spots in the desert of 
Gobi. Ofcourse we cannot speak of the style as exhibited in 
the translation of a translation. 

Julius Von Klaproth, son of the celebrated chemist, who pub- 
lished the French edition, with notes and corrections, is well 
known as a very irascible, very quarrelsome, and very learned 
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German Orientalist. In Mantchoo, Chinese, &c. perhaps with- 
out a rival. He is the author of Asia Polyglotta; an Appendix 
to the Chinese dictionary of de Guignes ; Memoires relatifs a 
l Asie Chrestoma-thie ; and Mantchoo, a geographical, statisti- 
ca}. and historical description of China and its dependencies, 
&c. His last literary feat that we have heard of, was his de- 
molishing Dr. Schott’s edition of Confucius. We could have 
wished that the English translator had given us a table or ex- 
planation of Russian and Chinese weights, measures, distances, 
&c. which would have much facilitated the reading to Eng- 
lish readers. 

We will close our article with Mr. Klaproth’s account, which 
is sufficiently curious, of the failure of the last English embassy 
to China :— 


“Mr. Timkowski is wrong in making a comparison between the 
last Russian embassy and that of the English in 1816, at the head of 
which was Lord Amherst. The latter was, indeed, likewise sent back 
unheard, but, from motives very different from those which caused the 
dismissal of the other. 

** England is much more favourably situated, with respect to China, 
than the empire of the Czars. It has never been obliged, by the Chi- 
nese to cede a territory which it had occupied, or to sign a disadvanta- 
geous treaty. Its conquests in India, though the Court of Pekin pre- 
teuds to know nothing of them, must necessarily excite some reflections 
in the Celestial Empire: it has, probably, no inclination to measure its 
strength with that of the nation which reigns on the seas, and has ex- 
tended iis conquests in India with such astonishing rapidity, that its 
dominions actually borders on the Chinese Empire. 

‘On the other hand, the mercantile genius and sound policy of Eng- 
land must remove any apprehensions of the Chinese of being attacked 
by this power, because a rupture between it and China would immedi- 
ately be followed by the total ruin of the trade of Canton, which is much 
more advantageous to the English than the possession of one or two 
Chinese provinces could be. The occupation of a part of the Chinese 
territory by the troops of the East-India Company, far from compelling 
the Court of Pekin to treat with it would infallibly lead to a state of 
perpetual war; the necessary result would be the ruin of the commerce 
of a country which has only one great internal communication, namely, 
the great imperial canal, which the two belligerent parties would be 
able to destroy, each on its side. 

** As to the Chinese, they will not break with the English, as long as 
the dignity of the empire permits it ; for the trade of Canton not only 
produces a great circulation of money in most of the provinces, but 
also procures the emperor and his ministers a considerable and a certain 
revenue ; whereas that of Kiakhta which rarely exceeds six millions 
of francs, is not an object of sufficient importance to interest the Mant- 
choo government. It does not gratuitously throw obstacles in the way 
of it, because it is advantageous to Mongolia; but it attaches so little 
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value to it that it suspends it whenever it thinks itself obliged to punish 
the Russians. 

“ For the reasons which I have here pointed out, England, though 
it has sent embassies and presents to the Son of Heaven, is not consi- 
dered as a power subject to his authority. Lord McCartney did not 
submit to the Chinese ceremonial, though such a report was circulated 
while he was at Pekin. The Chinese endeavoured to obtain, from 
Lord Amherst, what his predecessor had refused, but the firmness of 
Sir George Staunton, and the powerful reasons which he alleged, hin- 
dered him from acceding to their demands. The Chinese ministry 
desisted from its pretensions, and, on the 27th of August, 1816, granted 
to the English ambassador liberty to appear before the emperor without 
making the nine prostrations. A fortnight before they bad prepared 
for him, at Thian-tsin, a féte, similar to that which was to have been 
given to Count Golovkin, at Ourga, without requiring from Lord Am- 
herst any thing more than the salutations usual in Europe. 

“* The Chinese, therefore, granted every thing to the English ambas- 
sador, while they refused every thing to the one sent by the Russians. 
If the latter did well not to submit to the humiliating ceremony which 
was required of him, the other acted like a madman, in ruining, by a 
puerile obstinacy, the success of his mission; an obstinacy the more 
inconceivable, as he had just gained a complete victory over the pride 
of the Chinese, who had yielded to him in every particular. The fol- 
lowing are the facts. 

** After Lord Amherst had obtained the assurance that the Emperor 
dispensed him from the Ko-to, the Duke, and the other commissioners 
sent to receive him, intimated to him the order which they had to con- 
duct him the next day from Thoung tcheou, where he then was, by way 
of Pekin to Yuan-ming-yuan, a country seat, where the Emperor ex- 
pected him to give him audience. The ambassador set out from Thoung 
tcheou, on the 28th of August, at four o’clock in the afternoon, in a 
magnificent landau, drawn by four mules. They reached the place of 
their destination at half past four the following morning, where they 
found all the Mandarins in their habits of ceremony. The latter told 
the English that they were going to be presented to the Emperor im- 
mediately. Lord Amherst, alleging extreme fatigue, refused to appear 
before the Chinese Monarch in his travelling dress, and covered with 
dust. The Chinese commissioners, thinking that they had not suffi- 
ciently explained themselves, respecting the ceremonies to be perform- 
ed, and imagining that the refusai of the ambassador was founded on 
the apprehension that he would be compelled to make the nine prostra- 
tions, repeated several times the words, ny-men-ty-li, that is to say, your 
own ceremony is all that is required. Lord Amherst, however, not re- 
flecting that the Emperor and all his court was expecting him, persisted 
in waiting for his fine clothes, his suite, the presents, and the king of 
England’s letter, which he had forgotten to bring with him in his lan- 
dau, though such a document ought never to be out of the hands of the 
person who is entrusted with it. ‘The duke, who was to present him to 
the Emperor, took him by the arm, saying, ‘come, at least, into my 
apartment, where you will be more at ease than here in the crowd; you 
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may rest there while I go to the Emperor and inform him of your de- 
sire.’ But Lord Amherst replied, that he was fatigued, and that he 
would hear nothing of an audience till his suite and baggage had arriv- 
ed. In consequence, the ambassador was conducted to the hotel pre- 
pared for him. Some hours after, the Emperor sent bis physician to 
Lord Amherst to examine the state of his Lics!th; the Chinese Aiscu- 
lapius having found him very well, made his report to the Son of Hea- 
ven, who immediately ordered the English embassy to be dismissed, 
because the head of it had deceived him by feigning illness at the mo- 
ment when he was to be presented to him. 

“* The Chinese government had the good sense to see in the conduct 
of the ambassador only a want of tact, and the bluoder of an individual. 
It treated the English legation on its return from Pekin to Canton, 
with all possible attention and deference, and this incident has had no 
detrimental effect whatever on the trade of the company at Canton.” 
Vol. i. p. 134. 


We will only add an incident which is given in an anony- 
mous account of Lord McCartney’s embassy, by one who says 
he belonged to the expedition, and appears to be perfectly ac- 
quainted with its details:—-‘‘ On departing for Tartary, the 
musicians and servants were to be dressed out in a suit of state 
liveries, which, on being unpacked, furnished evident proof that 
this was not their first appearance in public ; from several of 
their dresses bearing the names of their former wearers, and 
from some circumstances, we discovered that they had been 
made up for the servants of M. de la Luzerne, late French am- 
bassador at London. But whether they were of diplomatic 
origin, or derived their existence from the theatre or Monmouth 
street, is of little importance to the reader. With these habili- 
ments, such as they were, every man fitted himself out in the 
best manner he could, at least with coats and waistcoats, for, 
with respect to breeches, there were only six pair in the pack- 
age, and not a single hat accompanied them. Such, indeed, 
was the grotesque figure they made, when thus dressed out, 
that had the party appeared as ridiculous to the Chinese as they 
did to each other, they might have reasonably supposed that we 
rather wished to acquire money by the exhibition than add dig- 
nity to an embassy of the nature of that in which we were en- 
gaged. The ambassador and Sir George Staunton agreed to 
travel in an old chaise belonging to the latter, which, on being 
unpacked, certainly had none of that gaudy appearance which 
distinguishes works of art in China: and some of the Chinese 
did not hesitate to express their disapprobation of its external 
appearance, which was, indeed, contemptible.”* 


* Winterbottom’s View of the Chinese Empire, p. 44. 
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Art. VIII.—1. An Essay on Disorders of the Digestive Organs, 
and General Health, and on their complications. By Mar- 
SHAL Hai, M.D. F.R.S. Ed. &c. London. 


2. A Treatise on Indigestion and its consequences, called nervous 
and bilious complaints ; with observations on the organic dis- 
eases in which they sometimes terminate. By A. P.W. Pui.ip, 
M.D. F.R.S. Ed. &c. London. 


3. A Treatise on Diet, with a View to establish on practicable 
grounds, a system of rules for the prevention and cure of the 
diseases incident to a disordered state of the digestive functions. 
By J. A. Paris, M.D. F.R.S. Fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians, &c. Re-printed in Philadelphia. 


4. An Essay on morbid sensibility of the Stomach and Bowels, 
as the proximate cause or characteristic condition of Indiges- 
tion, Nervous Irritability, Mental Despondency, Hypochon- 
driasis, &c. &c.: to which are prefixed, Observations on the 
Diseases and Regimen of Invalids on their return from hot 
and unhealthy Climates. By James Jounson, M.D. Vellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians, &c. Re-printed in 
Philadelphia. 


5. Sure Methods of Improving Health and Prolonging Life ; or 
a Treatise on the art of living long and comfortably, by regu- 
lating the diet and regimen, embracing all the most approved 
principles of health and longevity, and exhibiting the remark- 
able power of proper food, wine, air, exercise, sleep, &c. in the 
cure of chronic diseases, as well as the preservation of health 
and prolongation of life. To which ts added, the Art of 
Training for Health, Rules for reducing Corpulency, and 
Mazims of Health for the bilious and nervous, the consumptive, 
men of letters, and people of fashion. Illustrated by cases. 
By a Physician. First American edition, with additions. 
Philadelphia. Cary, Lea & Cary. 1828. 


Ir the universality of a disease can render an investigation into 
its nature and cure proper in a journal of this kind, we know of 
none which is entitled to precedence over Dyspepsia. It is not the 
malady of the rich or the poor ; the ignorant or the learned; the 
young or the aged; the virtuous or the vicious; of one sex or 
one condition ; but the disease of all. In the language of Dr. 
James Johnson, ‘it knocks at the door of every gradation of 
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society, from the cabinet minister planning the rise and fall of 
empires, to the squalid inhabitant of St. Giles or Saffron Hill, 
whose exterior exhales the effluvia of filth, and interior those 
of inebriating potations. Against which wide-spreading evil, 
no moral attributes, no extent of power, no amount of wealth, 
are proof. ‘The philosopher, the divine, the general, the jodge, 
the merchant, the miser and the spendthrift, are all, and in no 
very unequal degree, a prey to the Protean enemy.” 

Our ancestors were so little troubled with it, that, although it 
doubtless existed, its name has become familiar only within 
twenty or thirty years past. That it always could be found 
when men fed high and lived indolently, cannot be doubted ; 
but it is only of late that luxury has affected, directly and 
indirectly, the whole mass of society, and scattered the seeds of 
this pestilence over the face of the land. We mean not that 
the ‘‘ operatives,” as they are affectedly called, contract dys- 
pepsia from too much food and ease, but from the close pursuit 
of such sedentary occupations as subserve the ends of the Jux- 
urious. Want of healthy exercise in the open air, let it arise from 
what cause it may, will produce the same effects. The pursuits 
of commerce, of the majority of mechanical] trades, of profes- 
sional advancement, of literature and science, and even of 
pleasure, are sedentary. Our modes of life are entirely changed 
from what they formerly were in this country, as well as in 
Europe. We are less exposed to the open air, take less exer- 
cise, are more intellectual in our pursuits, and fare more sump- 
tuously every day than formerly, when there were few carriages, 
few books, plain food and little wine. Our new fashions have 
sapped our strength, made us effeminate, indolent, and luxuri- 
ous in all things. Our improvements in gastronomy have made 
us excessive eaters, and our love of excitement deep drinkers. 
Is it any wonder that we have lost ourhealth? “If,” says Cob- 
bett very justly, “‘ people will not restrain themselves from 
those indulgences which cause sickness, sick they will be, and 
sick they ought to be.” 

Now, we cannot doubt but a knowledge of the true nature of 
this complaint and of its cure, involving an explanation of the 
process of digestion, will be generally regarded as a subject of 
interest, as well as of rational curiosity. It may enable the 
valetudinarian not merely to shun the dangers to which he is 
hourly exposed, but to remove his ills ;—it may confirm the 
young and inexperienced in their resolution to avoid the calami- 
ties which have overwhelmed so many thousands: and by turn- 
ing the public attention more intently on the subject, it may 
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tend to throw discredit on the disorder, as one usually arising 
from criminal excess, and thereby lessen its frequency. 

We have looked into a great number of books on this sub- 
ject, and having had no little sad, personal experience in the 
inflictions of this cruel disorder, brought on by light excess and 
aggravated by ignorance, we shall proceed to place it in, what 
we regard, its true light. We shall adopt as much of the re- 
spective theories and statements of these writers as we think 
conformable to fact, and discard the rest. And as we are all 
curious to discover the true reason upon which every recommen- 
dation is made, we shall endeavour to furnish it. Novelty ina 
subject of this kind, whose basis is human nature, is not to be 
expected or desired. Truth alone is our object. 

But a word of this host of dietetical writers. They are, to 
our utter dismay, frequently at points: sometimes on the mode 
by which digestion is performed, and often on the means of cure. 
Now, to understand scientifically what will cure a disorder, it 
is necessary first to understand its seat, and then its cause.— 
Without knowing these, advice and prescription are mere quack- 
ery; but when they are discovered, reason dictates that the 
cause must be removed, and such applications made to the seat 
of the disorder, as will enable nature to recover her lost pow- 
ers. Both these processes require accurate knowledge of the 
parts and their operations. Dyspepsia is a disordered state of 
the whole or some part of the alimentary apparatus; and an 
accurate knowledge of every part of this apparatus is esseniial 
to the practitioner. ‘The difficulty of attaining this knowledge 
will appear from the statements of one or two distinguished 
writers on the subject. The last we have seen, is the secoud 
American from the third London edition, with additions, &c. of 
Elements of the Theory, and Practice of Physic, by G. Gregorie, 
M.D. with notes, &c. by Drs. Potter and Colhoun of Maryland, 
published in 1829. Dr. Gregorie, speaking of the process of 
digestion, says, “that food remains in the stomach on an ave- 
rage of from three to four hours. At the end of this period, the 
pyloric orifice, which had previously been closed, gradually di- 
lates, so as to allow the mass of food to pass into the duodenum ; 

the stomach remaining perfectly empty until the next meal.’’* 
Dr. Wilson Philip, who is often quoted by these and other wri- 
ters as authority, and whose experiments on digestion have 
thrown great light on the subject, says, over and over again, 
that the food next to the inner surface of the stomach is first 
digested, and rising, passes through the pylorus, whereby 


* Vol. ii. p. 266, 
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another portion of food takes its place, and being in turn di- 
gested, passes on, till the whole be consumed. This fact is very 
important, and we are surprised it should be unknown to Dr. 
Gregorie and his annotators. Again—Dr. Paris observes that 
the food is churned in the stomach, and that if it be not suffici- 
ently churned, it cannot become perfect chyle. (p.151.) Dr. Philip 
on the contrary, has shewn from actual experiment and dissec- 
tion, that the food first taken, arranges itself round the stomach 
and the successive supplies within that, so that the last taken 
goes into the centre ; and that if it becomes churned or mixed, 
as it sometimes is by violent exercise, digestion is impeded. So 
in the method of cure, all agree in the importance of a strict 
regimen, but differ éoto celo when they descend to particulars. 
One respectable class who are not deficient in sagacity, recom- 
mend a course of life agreeable to nature. They say, “ your 
disease springs from your disregard of the simple banquet pre- 
pared by the all-bounteous Creator—you have made yourself a 
sophisticated being—civilization and her excesses have des- 
troyed you. You must, forsooth, ransack the ends of the earth 
for that which lies in a better state at your door, and you must 
heighten its flavour by stimulating spices and spirits! Change 
your plan or you die! the golden rule of health is live naturally!” 

Dr. Paris, backed by the authority of Dr. Fordyce, exclaims, 
on hearing this—* Live naturally! live on fiddlesticks! no man 
can live naturally, for he has no natural food. He must discover 
his food by his acuteness and industry, and cultivate and alter it 
from its natural state. He can scarcely find any thing from the 
potatoe to the cabbage, growing naturally—cultivation has 
changed all, and what he gets he must convert into food by the 
spit, pan or pot! Besides, adds he, the gratification which at- 
tends a favourite meal, is in itself a specific stimulus to the 
organs of digestion.” Now we shall not attempt to reconcile 
these and other differences which might be designated, but leave 
the task to them. The obscurity in which the theory of diges- 
tion has been for so many ages involved, which is one cause of 
these discrepancies, begins to clear away. Dissection and ex- 
periment have spread much light on it, and professional opinions 
will, it is to be hoped, ere long coalesce. But it is a fearful 
dilemma.:in which the poor patient finds himself between the 
disease and the disputant doctors. It may well remind him of 
the appalling inscription said to be prepared by Hadrian for his 
own tomb. ‘It was the multitude of physicians that killed 
the Emperor.” 

Few words are necessary to explain the general causes of 
dyspepsia, and to indicate its cure. We cannot shut our eyes 
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to the fact that the modes of life of an advanced state of civili- 
zation, are in many respects, inimical to those which nature 
has prescribed. Man was placed naked on that earth whose 
productions were to furnish him with food and raiment. The 
love of life soon taught him that he could acquire the things 
necessary for the preservation of his existence only by labour. 
He found the soil producing weeds as well as fruits, and the 
latter he saw required aid to escape the deadly embraces of the 
former. This he alone could give, and thus the first among 
the laws of nature was that pronounced in the awful voice of 
God, ‘cursed is the ground for thy sake—in the sweat of thy 
face shall thou eat bread.” 

To labour merely for the sake of subsistence, whether that 
was to be derived from the cultivation of the earth, or the cap- 
ture and preparation of wild animals, was, however, but a mode 
of taking daily exercise in the open air, which agreeably occupied 
the mind whilst it strengthened the body. Subsistence thus per- 
sonally obtained, would necessarily be of the most simple nature. 
The productions of the earth, including the esculent animals, 
would be consumed with an appetite requiring not, and which, 
indeed, would have revolted at, the pungent condiments that 
now too often poison our food. Excessive labour, which is 
equally productive of disease with excessive indolence, was un- 
known, because uncalled for, and the first step which rendered 
it necessary, was a step towards the grave. He who, from what- 
ever cause was obliged, as society advanced, to produce clothing 
and food for more than his own wants and his childrens’, was 
compelled to commit an excess, for which if he did not expect 
it, he certainly received punishment; for nature cannot be vio- 
lated with impunity. It may, therefore, be safely averred, that 
a life conducted with a regular conformity to the rules thus pre- 
scribed by our earliest necessities, would produce a sound mind 
in a sound body—that the further we deviate from these rules, 
in consequence of the refinement of civilization or any other 
cause, the more liable we shall be to disarrangements of our 
system ; and that the road to health will be to retrace our steps 
and come back to the true condition of our nature. We mean 
not to imply that we must till the ground to obtain health, 
though we do certainly think it would be found no bad plan. 
All we intend to enforce, is the necessity of moderate exercise 
in the open air, combined with simple food, and absence from 
moral and physical excesses ; a mode of life in the power of 
most persons in this country, but one requiring rather more phi- 
losophical restraint than is generally supposed. 
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But we must go rather minutely into this matter. Let us 
trace the too ordinary progress of a youth from health to the 
grave. Perhaps it may open the eyes of some before it is too 
late, who are floating down the current of disorder in despair. 
He returns from college with a stomach, preserved in all its 
native vigour by a scanty and coarse diet, and limbs firmly set 
and strengthened by the usual exercises of youth. He finds, 
at home and abioad, temptations to excess, which his philoso- 
phy cannot withstand. He daily sits down to a table abounding 
in delicacies that court his appetite. For some time he feels no 
inconvenience from the indulgence, but, on the contrary, an in- 
creased vigour from the change. Nature kindly adapts herself, 
in some degree, to circumstances, and when unimpaired by ha- 
bitual disorder, often exhibits a prodigious resistance to physical 
evil. This vis medicatriz succeeds in preserving his sound con- 
dition, and if he is not outrageously immoderate in his sensu- 
ality, he passes years, perhaps, with impunity. At length, as 
life advances, he finds his amusements and employments begin 
to encroach on the regularity of his hours of eating, sleep and 
exercise. If he becomes a student, his sedentary and intellec- 
tual habits assist in the generation of disorder. His frame gra- 
dually grows weaker ; but it is remarkable that his appetite, under 
this course, seldom fails, but is rather increased, for he finds 
food often supplies the want of sleep. He, therefore, continues 
to keep irregular hours, to indulge in eating, till he feels a dis- 
tention of the stomach, and in drinking to remove this uneasi- 
ness, and create agreeable emotions in his brain. He now, 
however, feels, occasionally, a sick headache—sometimes his 
dreams are interrupted by a horrible night mare, and ever and 
anon comes a thundering cholic. At this state, dyspepsia com- 
mences its reign, but these manifestations of the presence of the 
tyrant are doubted and disregarded, except at the moment of 
actual suffering. He flatters himself he is enduring the usual 
lot of humanity, “the ills that flesh is heir to,” which are una- 
voidable, and he therefore continues his wonted habits. In a 
short time his headaches increase in frequency and duration—he 
feels a screwing pain in the breast, pit of the stomach, or abdo- 
men, and is tormented with crude and acid eructations. Still 
his gustatory pleasures are pursued, as his appetite flags not. 
He adds to his food more Cayenne and brandy to quiet his now 
rebellious stomach. He experiences frequent constipation, 
which he attempts to remove by drastic purgatives, or tobacco 
smoking ; and failing in this, he suffers it to take its course. 
At length his nerves become sensibly affected. The troubles 
and perplexities of life begin to be felt more acutely—little 
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things disturb his tranquillity, and fret him—his headaches as- 
sume a new form, remaining fixed over one eye for days, in a 
spot which may be covered with the end of a finger, or it seizes 
the eye itself or takes up its abode in the bones of the head, be- 
hind the ear. His skin and eyes become stained like the fallen 
leaf, and heartburn, furred tongue, and tainted breath give un- 
deniable proofs of a morbid system. Even occasional ease be- 
comes now almost a stranger, and he, at length, reluctantly 
admits what he would not before acknowledge, that he is a dys- 
peptic. He now consults every body, takes every kind of advice 
and prescription, whose aim is to cure without interfering with 
his habits and appetites, swallows loads of patent physic, but 
finds cordials, tinctures, pills and decoctions all equally unavail- 
ing; and, for this simple reason, that they are all levelled at 
some symptom, and not at the cause of the disease, which, in- 
stead of removing, they invariably increase. He is now forbid- 
den to touch some particular articles of food—he obeys, but 
makes up his usual quantity in the rest. What he takes one 
day with impunity, disagrees with him the next—what disa- 
grees to-day, sits lightly to-morrow. The rules of diet thus 
grow into disrepute with him, and though he is obliged to drink 
less wine, as he is sensible of its acidity in the stomach, he will 
not believe that a good dinner can injure any body, and he re- 
sumes his attacks on his plate with desperate courage. His 
corporeal pains and mental horrors are then aggravated—me- 
lancholy seizes him, and increases his malady. He begins to 
believe himself differently constituted from others—thinks his 
machine is an inscrutable secret, and that suffering must be his 
portion for life. Obstructions now gradually accumulate in his 
intestines—his brain, heart, or liver, from being so frequently 
sympathetically disordered now become the seat of organic dis- 
ease. Spasms, nervous twitchings, palpitations, numbness, or 
tic doloroux assail him—he becomes an hypochondriac, and thus 
drags out a wretched and insane existence ; or is constipated 
longer than usual, and is struck down by palsy ; or the circu-- 
lation is forced with too great rapidity on the brain, and the 
melancholy scene closes with apoplexy. 

Thus linger or fall too many of the noblest of the sons of 
men—men most highly gifted with intellect, whose genius might 
have shed a lustre on mankind. Cut down for want of a little 
judicious advice, or from not turning their own attention on 
their own nature and constitution till too late, or from being 
wedded to their appetites and self-indulgence. They lived in 
the perpetual violation of the laws of their nature, and died the 
victims of her justice. 
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“T tell you honestly, [says Dr. Abernethy] what I think is the cause 
of the complicated maladies of the human race ; it is their gormandiz- 
ing and stuffing, and stimulating their digestive organs to an excess, 
thereby producing nervous disorders and irritation. The state of their 
minds is another grand cause ; the fidgetting and discontenting your- 
self about that which cannot be helped ; passions of all kinds—malig- 
nant passions, and worldly cares pressing upon the mind, disturb the 
cerebral action, and do a great deal of harm.” 


We know very well that dyspepsia may arise from other 
causes, from a fit of illness, as a fever, brought on without 
our fault, that it may be symptomatic of other diseases, &c : 
such things sometimes happen, but then you can generally 
trace the disorder to its cause as plainly as the stream to the 
fountain. But this is not the exact disease of which we are 
treating, though its cure must be effected by the same means. 
We allude to that dyspepsia which generally comes on by de- 
grees, and has the reputation of proceeding from indigestible 
articles of provision, intellectual and sedentary modes of life, 
intemperance, &c. Dr. Hall has fancifully divided this class 
of disorders into five forms, each of which, he says, consists of a 
more general morbid affection, usually combined with some to- 
pical symptoms. He denominates them Mimosis from the 
Greek yimos, imitator, in allusion to their multiform character. 
The modification to which we have reference is that which he 
terins the mimosis chronica, the dyspepsia or hypochondriasis of 
medical authors, and which in its most aggravated form, rises 
in dignity to his mimosis acuta. The causes of this class of dis- 
orders, he, like most others, finds in sedentariness, impure at- 
mosphere, and indigestible diet, which affect injuriously the 
skin, mouth, stomach, alimentary canal and the contributory 
digestic organs, the liver and pancreas, either immediately or 
sympathetically, together with the brain, heart, senses and mus- 
cular strength. 

It may, we think, be safely assumed that dyspepsia, as its 
etymology indicates, is primarily seated in the stomach or bow- 
els. We like Dr. Paris’ definition of it best. He calls it “a 
primary disease, in which one or more of the several processes 
by which food is converted into blood, are imperfectly or im- 
properly performed, in consequence either of functional aberra- 
tion or organic lesion.” Now, we shall not stop to define the 
stomach, for it is rather a difficult subject of definition. ‘“ Some, 
says Dr. Hunter, will have it that the stomach isa mill; others, 
that it isa fermenting vat; others again, that it is a stew pan : 
but, in my view of the matter, it is neither a mill, a fermenting 
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it vat, nor a stew-pan—but a stomach, gentlemen, is a stomach !”’ 
af i | Old William Shakspeare was happier in his description of it :— 
“It is the storehouse, and the shop 
CM f i Of the whole body. True it is, 
a That it receives the general food at first ; 


But all the cranks and offices of man, 

Tue strongest nerves, and small inferior veins, 
From it receives that natural competence 
Whereby they live.”—Cor. 


Now this store-house is a bag of great consequence to its 
owner, and must be treated kindly. When overstuffed, even 
with the greatest dainties, its temper is soured, and when left 
too long empty, its windy recreations are very annoying. Its 
great duties are almost hourly in performance, and it contains 
a secret magic that converts the flowers of the field into the bo- 
dies of men. But let us penetrate this secret as far as we can. 
We know that the food it receives is converted into what we 
call nourishment, by the aid, principally, of the gastric juice ; 
a liquor which, in the healthy state of the organ, is copiously 
Bille secreted, or poured forth from its inner surface by the assistance 
ae of the nerves, and which can digest food even out of the stomach, 
in i asexperiment hasshown. The food in contact with the sides and 
ie bottom of the bag, is first, according to Dr. Philip, submitted to 
the operation of this juice, and changed into a milk-like fiuid, 
; which has received the name of chyme ; this then rises by a me- 
cat. | chanical pressure or motion of the organ, and pours over at the 
ie mouth of the stomach into the duodenum, a second stomach, 
hi prepared for its reception; where, by intermixture with the 
if it bile, &c. it forms chyle: a fresh surface of food is then presented 
; to a new secretion of the gastric juice, and is disposed of in the 
Bi same way till the whole of the contents is consumed, and the 
ne bag is left empty. ‘This secretion is carried on during the time 
if the stomach is acted on by the stimulus of food, and if during 
this process other food be taken, it does not mix with the rest, 
but arranges itself in the centre of the undigested mass, and 
i) does not interfere with the process of chymification ; though it 
) does, as will be hereafter shown, with the subsequent process of 
if | chylification. Now, the desideratum is to preserve the stomach 
in so healthy a state that it will generate and pour forth this 
gastric fluid in sufficient quantity, strength and purity to digest 
aii the food; and this power necessarily differs in different sto- 
ih machs. All, however, have their limits, nor can any pour out 
its treasures for ever—the organ, like the eye, must have its 
hours of repose, and when these are denied it, and larger drafts 
are made on it than it can honour, it must become bankrupt. If 
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it can produce juice enough to digest two pounds of food, and 
three are submitted to it, one pound will remain there, as it 
would in any other warm bag, till the heat induces a chemical 
fermentation ; changing that additional pound into a poisonous 
mass of acrid or acid matter. This mass is indigestible, and 
the longer it remains in the bag, the worse it becomes. Its 
first attack is on the nerves that regulate the functions of the 
stomach, which are of that class which govern the operations 
of the vital organs, and are technically called the ganglionic. 
These nerves make themselves felt only when ill-treated ; at 
other times, they perform their official duties, that is, assist in 
the process of chymification without our notice: but as soon as 
they feel the contact of the deleterious compound, they become 
irritated, and as the stomach is the great centre of sympathies, 
its nerves communicate their disturbance to the whole class. 
Thus the brain, heart and liver immediately suffer; low 
spirits, mental confusion, dizziness of the sight, singing in the 
ears and headache come on, with pulsation of the arteries ; the 
skin becomes pale and cold, muscular energy abates, and nausea 
supervenes. Ifthis latter sensation prove efficacious, the dis- 
gusting mass is thrown up, and the sufferer is relieved ; but if 
this does not take place, as the load cannot remain always where 
it is, the mechanical motion of the stomach gradually empties it 
into the subjacent viscera, where it vitiates the secretions of the 
liver, pancreas, and other intestinal glands, poisoning whatever 
it touches, and producing diarrhea, cholera, jaundice, spasm or 


other nervous affections. Let this process be repeated from 


day to day, and it requires no great sagacity to perceive that by 
the functions of the alimentary canal being thus continually dis- 


ordered, not only will the chylepoietic viscera at length become | 


morbidly affected, but even the brain and heart, and thus arise 
hypochondriasis and organic affections of the heart. As soon 
as the alimentary canal is diseased, the whole of the food be- 
comes imperfectly digested; for a sick stomach can no more 
secrete sound juice than a sick cow give good milk; and, from 
imperfect digestion, the same ill effects, to a certain degree, 
will flow, and the patient become a confirmed dyspeptic. 

But what appears more remarkable, these symptoms of dis- 
order often occur without any previous notice from the stomach. 
As far as the sufferer can discover, that organ is very well. 
The appetite is good, the taste exquisite, and the digestion un- 
affected, yet is the man decidedly dyspeptic. He remarks that 
nothing he eats disagrees with him; nothing he drinks gives 
him pain, and, in other respects, he is as regular as the town 
clock; yet he is dyspeptic-both mind and body are in a state 
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of sufferance. Now this is undoubtedly true, and his disorders 
seem to us to arise from excess of nourishment. No abstinent 
man ever complained of this species of dyspepsia—it is the gor- 
mandizer, as Abernethy calls him, who suffers from it. Nature 
has given him too good a stomach ; it is an overmatch for the 
other viscera. His mill grinds more than it can bolt. All the 
food he takes is speedily and regularly digested, that is made 
chyme of, but there is a great deal too much of it. The surplus 
runs into fat if the body be disposed to obesity ; if not, it deluges 
the vessels, and is poured out through the pores of the skin in 
foetid sweats, or floods the alimentary canal with a subacid fluid 
only partially prepared for assimilation, and which the lacteals 
cannot take up, as they have already as much as they can do, 
and which, therefore, finds an exit with the alvine discharges. 
If the stomach pours into the duodenum one gallon of chyme, 
when not more than two quarts can be properly chylified by ad- 
mixture with the bile, the whole mass must be imperfectly 
prepared to answer the purposes of assimilation, the whole ca- 
nal will be distended with it, and it will either form obstructions 
in the viscera, or the peristaltic motivn will drive it out. This 
latter effort tends either to impair the sensibility of the lacteals, 
(which are little tubes running from all the viscera by which the 
chyle is carried into the circulation) or to produce in the bow- 
els the bad habit of parting with nourishment without extracting 
its virtues, and thus the enormous eater becomes emaciated. 
The greatest gluttons we- ever beheld (except one) were mea- 
gre men, whose tempers became so crabbed, that even their 
children have wished them dead. ‘That these are real dyspep- 
tics, is proved by their cure being practicable, if they are sub- 
jected to the same regimen which dyspeptics require. 

We have thus considered a sufficient number of the physical 
causes of dyspepsia for the present, though others remain to be 
mentioned in the sequel. Let us now give a momentary atten- 
tion to those which are moral. That the mind acts directly on 
the body, all know from experience, and all may rest assured 
that every such act has, on the body, a beneficial or injurious 
tendency. Fear, grief, anxiety, or mental distress, from what- 
ever cause, disorder more or less the functions of the digestive 
apparatus through the medium of the nerves. These become, 
by such means, irritated, and react on the mind, and thus be- 
tween action and reaction, the sufferings are aggravated. But 
at such periods it not uncommonly happens that the mental 
distress alone is felt, and the disordered state of the alimentary 
canal is unsuspected. Happy is it for the sufferer when this is 
not the case, for then by timely advice he may be rescued from 
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alarming disease ; for when the stomach gives him no notice, he 
goes blindly onward and imagines that no physician “can min- 
ister to the mind diseased, or rase out the written troubles of the 
brain.” As soon, however, as the digestive process is recom- 
menced and proceeds to a successful termination, the mind be- 
comes composed; nor is its philosophy put to flight till in- 
testinal irritation is again created by a load of food. This 
state is termed hypochondriacism, which, when aggravated, 
mounts into insanity, and sometimes leads to suicide. The 
prevalence of this wretched disease in England, is thus asserted 
by Dr. James Johnson :— 


“In civilized life, indeed, what with ennui and dissipation in the 
higher ranks—anxiety of mind, arising from business, in the middling 
classes—and poverty, bad food, bad air, bad drink, and bad occupations 
among the lower classes, there is scarcely an individual in this land of 
liberty and prosperity—in this kingdom of ‘ ships, colonies and com- 
merce,’ who does not experience more or less of the ‘ English malady’— 
that is to say, a preternaturally irritable state of the nervous system, con- 
nected with or dependent on, morbid sensibility of the stomach and 
bowels.” p. 103. 


Some remarks of the same judicious writer on the subject, 
are so excellent, that we cannot refrain from laying them before 
our readers. 


** Whenever, therefore, a man finds any alteration in his temper or 
moral feelings, there being no adequate or moral cause, he should sus- 
pect some physical cause. Let him then narrowly watch the state of 
these deviations from natural temper or feelings, after free living and 
after abstinence ; after complicated dishes and after plain food; after 
wine and after water. If he does not find an increase or diminution of 
his mental or corporeal ailments, according as he leans to the one side 
or to the other of those points of regimen, then I am no observer. But I 
am confident that he will readily recognize the correspondence between 
cause and effect ; and.if so, how can we have a better test for the nature 
of the complaint, or a firmer basis for the treatment? Even if the 
original causes be purely of a moral nature, as for instance, severe losses 
in business, still the mental despondency is aggravated by the morbid 
sensibility of the stomach; and this morbid sensibility is mitigated or 
exasperated by the quality and quantity of our food and drink. The 
physician cannot remove the moral cause that preys upon the mind and 
through that medium injures the body ; but he can, in a great measure, 
prevent the reaction of the body on the mind, by which reaction, the 
moral affliction is rendered infinitely more difficult to bear. Thus a 
man loses by speculation a certain sum of money, which makes a con- 
siderable impression on his mind and depresses his spirits. After a while, 
he finds that time instead of healing the wound which misfortune had 
inflicted, has increased it; and that what he could look upon with some 
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degree of fortitude in the beginning, is now become such a source of 
despondency that it haunts him by day and by night, and is forever up- 
permost in his thoughts and even his dreams. He finds, moreover, that 
some days he can view the misfortune with courage, and spurn the idea 
of giving way under it; while on other days, it presents itself in the 
most frightful colours, and he seems completely deprived of all fortitude 
to resist its overwhelming influence. This is a true copy, of which I 
have seen many originals, during the late commercial distresses and 
ruinous speculations. What does it teach us? Why, that the moral 
affliction was borne with comparative ease till the digestive organs were 
impaired through the agency of the mind, when reaction took place, 
and impaired in turn the mental energies. But how are we to account 
for the fact, that one day the individual will evince fortitude, and the 
next despair; all the attendant circumstances of the moral evil remain- 
ing precisely as they were? It can be clearly accounted for by the 
occasional irritation of food or drink exasperating the morbid sensibility 
of the stcmach, and thereby reacting on the mind. ‘This temporary 
irritation over, the mind ugain recovers a degree of its former serenity, 
till the cause is reapplied. I was led to this solution of the enigma, 
some years ago, by observing that a very aged hypochondriac was every 
second day affected with such an exasperation of his melancholy fure- 
bodings, that he did nothing but walk about his room wringiag his 
hands, and assuring his servants that the hand of death was upon him, 
and that he could not possibly survive more than a few hours. Under 
these gloomy impressions, he would refuse food and drink, and in fact, 
give himself up for lost. ‘The succeeding sun, however, would fiud him 
quite an altered man. The cloud had broken away ; hope was re- 
kindled ; and the appetite for food and drink was indulged ad libitum. 
Next morning all would again be despair, and nothing but death could 
be thought of. So he went on, as regular as light and darkness. But 
if on the good day, he could be kept on a very small portion of food, 
and the bottle unopened, the next would be good also. This, however, 
could seldom be done ; for as soon ashe felt a respite from his miseries, 
procured by one day’s abstinence, he returned to bis usual indulgencies, 
and again irritated his stomach and bowels, and through them repro- 
duced the blue devils in his mind. Another curious phenomenon was 
observed in this case, and, indeed, I have seen the same in many others: 
namely, that any purgative medicine which operated at all briskly, 
brought on an exasperation of the mental depression. He was always 
better when the bowels were constipated ; clearly showing, that what- 
ever irritated the nerves of the alimentary canal, whether as food or as 
physic, increased the mental malady. Indeed, the abuse of irritating 
purgatives is one of the common physical causes of this morbid sensi- 
bility, and should be carefully avoided in the treatment of the disease.” 
p- 104. 


This general view of the origin of that species of dyspepsia, 
of which we are treating, is sufficient for our purposes. We 
now understand pretty well its prominent causes, remote and 
proximate, and are aware that a removal of the cause and not 
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a mere alleviation of the symptoms, is the only rational mode of 
removing the disease. Now, as overfeeding is the grand temp- 
tation to be resisted, the first step towards a cure must be the 
absolute abandonment of the pleasures of the palate. No half- 
way measures can be adopted—no compromise between suffer- 
ing and enjoyment can be allowed. The afflicted gourmand 
must bid a long adieu to his gastronomic pastimes—farewell to 
callepash and callepee—to dull port and sprightly champaigne— 
no more can he dwell on the pleasing emotions imparted by ex- 
hilerating ragouts, or forget himself in the titilations of incipient 
intoxication. He must now bow his proud head to the dust— 
he can no longer live to eat, but must abstain to live. He must 
regard his insides as a complex machine that cannot go without 
winding, and yet injured if wound too much—as a steam-engine 
that will burst with too much fuel. He must now find by ex- 
periment the exact quantity and quality that will suit him. If 
he should fall short in quantity, no great harm will ensue—he 
may become a little weak and faint, but that is a trifle and soon 
remedied; if he exceed his measure, however, by a few ounces, he 
will surely pay for it. But he will inquire “ how shall I regulate 
it? Ifthe celebrated Dr. Johnson (as he confessed to Boswell) 
always knew when he had too little, and when he had too much; 
but never when he had just enough, how can I expect to acquire 
more sagacity ?’’ We will tell him :—the discovery is easy to 
any ove who is really in earnest about it: but a rigid adhesion 
to the rule after discovery, hic labor, hoc opus est! But he should 
remember, no rule, no ease. 

We may safely take it for granted after long observation, 
that almost every man, woman and child in this country, habi- 
tually eats and drinks twice as much every day, on a moderate 
estimate, as is necessary. Now this procedure must be cor- 
rected both by those who would preserve and those who would 
regain their health; unless they adopt the Roman custom of - 
taking a vomit immediately after their feasts. ‘ ‘The Romans,” 
says Seneca, ‘‘ vomit that they may eat, and eat that they may 
vomit :” it was used, says Dr. Middleton, “as an instrument 
both of their luxury and of their health. Thus Vitellius, who 
was a famous glutton, is said to have preserved his life by con- 
stant vomits, while he destroyed all his companions who did not 
use the same caution. And the practice was thought so effec- 
tual, that it was the constant regimen of all the athletz or pro- 
fessed wrestlers, trained for the public shews, in order to make 
them more robust. When Cesar dined with Cicerv, and took 
a vomit before dinner, it was a compliment to the host, as it 
intimased a resolution to pass the day cheerfully, and to eat and 
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drink freely with him.”* It is, doubtless, more rational to adopt 
this emptying habit than to die from an overloaded stomach ; 
and, as we scruple not to take an emetic to remove indisposition, 
we see not why it should not be taken to prevent it. They, 
however, who think otherwise, must be content to submit their 
appetites to a rigid rule. We lay it down then as a general 
rule, liable to very rare exceptions, that three light meals at the 
utmost, with meat at one only, are as much as any one, much 
more a dsypeptic, should venture on; and if he make them two, 
it will, perbaps, be so much the better. Between these meals 
no luncheon or any thing whatsoever should he eaten ; and any 
repast in the nature of supper, after eight o’clock, should be 
eschewed. Some physicians have recommended that we should 
eat little and often. And Drs. Potter and Calhoun, in their 
edition of Gregory’s Elements, say, “it will be proper, when 
the person is disposed to inordinate indulgence, to take some 
food half an hour before the regular meal, &c. to prevent op- 
pression of the organ.” To this Dr. Paris objects, because the 
several processes of chymification, chylification, &c. follow each 
other in a certain order, as he says, and “ cannot be simultane- 
ously performed without such an increased expenditure of vital 
energy as weak persons cannot, without inconvenience, sustain : 
thus chylification would appear to require the quiescence of the 
stomach, and sanguinification to be still more incompatible with 
the act of chymification. If, therefore, the stomach be set to 


. work during the latter stages of digestion, the processes will, in 


weak persons, be much disturbed, if not entirely suspended.” 
He adds, ‘‘the specious aphorism of Dr. Temple, that the sto- 
mach of an invalid is like a schoolboy, always at mischief unless 
it be employed, has occasioned more dyspeptic disease than that 
respectable physician could ever have cured, had his practice 
been as successful as that of Asculapius, and his life as long as 


_ that of an antediluvian.” The reasons given by Dr. Paris are 


not satisfactory. He assumes the fact that chymification and 
chylification cannot be carried on at the same time without too 
great an expenditure of vital power ; yet if Dr. Philip’s account 
of digestion be correct, the chyme is gradually formed and 
poured into the duodenum as it is formed, whereby a fresh sur- 
face of food is exposed to the gastric juice—consequently, these 
two processes are simultaneous after the first layer of food has 
been chymified. But we have no doubt of the injurious nature 
of the practice for other reasons. It interrupts the healthy 
habits of the stomach by putting it to work at irregular periods— 


* Middleton’s Life of Cicero, vol. ii. p. 419. 
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it keeps it almost constantly employed—‘all work and no 
play”—and it destroys the appetite which nature has implanted 
to excite the flow of saliva and gastric juice. An exception, 
however, must be made when the stomach is unable to bear 
food enough at one time, but such cases are very rare, and when 
such patients become a little stronger, the practice of a Jitile 
and often should be abandoned. 

An afilicted dyspeptic, who is not too far gone, usually, as we 
have said, eats too much. If he doubts this, let him first con- 
vince himself of the fact. He may place the milk-pan by his 
side during every meal for one day, and put into it as much of 
every thing as he helps himself to and eats, liquids as well as 
solids. The amount, at the conclusion of the last meal, will 
astonish and convince him. As soon as he is satisfied on this 
point, let him reduce the quantity consumed at that particular 
meal which precedes his customary attacks, to one-half, and 
mark the effect. If the attacks come on after breakfast, that 
meal is, perhaps, the cause; if at any other period of the day, 
the fault is, probably, in the dinner. If the reduced meal produce 
no sensation in the stomach, pleasant or the reverse, his stand- 
ard is discovered; but if, after several trials, his painful symp- 
toms recur, let him by degrees go on and decrease the amount 
of each meal, till he ceases to experience any inconvenience 
from his food. ‘Thereafter, he must judge solely by his eye, 
and be careful how he trusts to his appetite for the measure- 
ment. ‘* When the gustatory nerves,’’ observes the facetious 
Dr. Kitchener, ‘are in good humour, hunger and savoury 
viands will sometimes silence the tongue of a grand gourmand 
to betray the interests of his stomach in spite of his brains.” To 
prevent this, he must put on his plate at first all he intends to 
eat, and on no account add to it afterwards. The hunger he 
may possibly feel, will endure but a few minutes, when it will be 
succeeded by a philosophical calm as gratifying to his self-love as 
to his bodily feelings. He will thenceforth rise from his repasts 
with a serenity to which he had long been a stranger. 

Dr. Philip recommends another method, which, if duly ob- 
served, will lead to the same felicitous result. He says, “the 
dyspeptic should carefully attend to the first feeling of satiety. 
‘There is a moment when the relish given by the appetite ceases: 
a single mouthful taken after this, oppresses a weak stomach. 
If he eats slowly, and carefully attends to this feeling, he will 
never overload the stomach.” Dr. Paris coincides fully with 
him in this opimon, and we have no doubt of its correctness : 
but there are so few who can trust to this warning from satiety, 
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that we doubt its general usefulness. The only safe method of 
judging is, as we have said, by the eye. 

But they who love to eat will use ingenious arguments to con- 
vince themselves that they require more food than is thus al- 
lowed them. They will declaim against starvation, and their 
friends will join them; they will complain that it produces faint- 
ness and weakness, and renders them unfit for the active duties 
of life. This is all delusion, all wilful self-deception. More 
nourishment and strength are imparted by six ounces of well- 
digested food than by sixteen imperfectly concocted. It is truly 
astonishing what a small quantity of food will nourish a man. 
The quantum contained in two eggs, some say one, administer- 
ed each day, will keep him alive and pretty well for six months. 
The weakness which is, perhaps, justly complained of, at first, 
upon a reduction of food, proceeds more from the change of 
habit than the wants of nature. Bodily strength is maintained, 
as well as disorders repelled, by moderate diet. Those old per- 
sons who eat the least quantity, and the coarsest victuals are 
universally the strongest. Of this, several instances are given 
by dietetical writers. ‘‘ Old Parr, says one of these, who lived 
to see his hundred and fifty-third year, was always exceedingly 
temperate, and there is every reason to believe that he would 
have lived many years longer had he not been taken into the 
family of the Earl of Arundel, for in examining his body the 
physicians found every inward part sound and strong. They, 
therefore, justly concluded, that the change to a plentiful diet 
so disordered his body as to prove a speedy cause of death. 
Henry Jenkins of Ellerton, in Yorkshire, who lived to the age 
of one hundred and sixty-nine, was a poor fisherman, and when 
he could no longer follaw this occupation, he went begging about 
Bolton and other places, his diet being uniformly coarse and 
sour. ‘The Cardinal de Salis, Archbishop of Seville, who died 
at the age of one hundred and ten, states his diet to have been 
universally sparing ; and that Cornaro’s, (who lived to above 
one hundred years) was so, is well known. The celebrated 
physician Galen, lived to see his hundred and fortieth year, and 
was from the age of twenty-eight, always sparing in the quan- 
tity of food he took. In addition to these instances, the four- 
teenth volume of the Philosophical Transactions contains an 
account of a number of very old persons in the north of Eng- 
land, and it is said their food, in all that mountainous country, 
mer em coarse, as salted beef and sour-leavened oat- 

read.” 

No stress has been laid on the quality of the articles of 
food, but it deserves some attention. According to Dr. Paris, 
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it is mere folly to state that such or such an article is wholesome 
or otherwise, for it may be very beneficial to one and very in- 
jurious to another. ‘ Its wholesomeness depends on its fitness 
to produce the particular effect which the case in question may 
require.” Van Swieten has said, that “to assert a thing to be 
wholesome without a knowledge of the condition of the person 
for whom it is intended, is like a sailor pronouncing the wind to 
be fair without knowing to what port the vessel is bound.” We 
so far agree with these gentlemen, that we would not recom- 
mend an absolute abandonment, without trial, of those things 
which are generally reputed to be difficult of digestion, if the 
patient craves them: for there is no universal rule on this sub- 
ject. Because Titius has been injured by eating cabbage, it 
does not follow that Caius must entirely avoid it, but simply that 
he must be very cautious to test it before he feeds on it. Habits 
too must be attended to; for, as Dr. Calhoun justly observes, a 
dyspeptic Irishman can digesta potato which would killa Scotch- 
man. So bacon and long collards might lie easy in the bag of 
a Virginian, when they would raise a tempest in that of a New- 
Englander, whose stomach would rejoice in a sop of molasses 
that would turn the Virginian’s insides into a vinegar cask. But 
as many things have been determined by the majority of dys- 
peptics and others, to be of difficult digestion, it may be as well 
to givea short list of the most prominent. At their head stand 
all liquids, hot and cold, simple and compound. At meals they 
should be used only in small quantities, particularly at dinner : 
at the distance of three or four hours after a meal they may be 
taken more freely ; but much should never be indulged in. We 
have heard of persons of weak stomach being restored to health 
by never drinking at all; but this absolute negation we do not 
recommend. ‘The reason why liquids should be avoided is be- 
cause they are indigestible themselves, and their presence, in 
too large quantities, puts a stop to the labours of the stomach 
upon the solid food. The gastric fluid, it will be recollected, 
becomes mixed with the food contiguous to the sides of the bag 
and dissolves that portion first into chyme: but it cannot mix 
with liquids, for they escape its contact. It is a ropy and viscid 
fluid, and cannot combine with liquids unless it change them into 
solids as it does inilk ; then it digests the solid part, and the fluid 
is absorbed and finds its way into the blood without passing 
through the intestines. So with all fluid mixtures ; their solids 
are first deposited or combined with the food in the stomach, 
and their liquids pass off, but not by digestion ; but their pre- 
sence, in considerable quantities, stops the progress of chymifi- 
cation, till absorption takes place; but this absorption is not 
VOL. IV.—NO. 7. 29 
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digestion. Even the most concentrated liquid, extracts of meat, 
jellies, &c. if unmixed with something solid are indigestible. 
‘A person under my care, (says Dr. Philip) was attacked with 
a severe pain of the face whenever the smallest quantity of solid 
food was put in the stomach ; a single mouthful of bread never 
failing to bring on the attack ; and as he at length refused all 
solid food, he was confined, for some weeks, to a strong decoc- 
tion of beef; but, however strong, and in whatever quantity it 
was taken, it never relieved the calls of hunger, and he rapidly 
emaciated.” Sir John Sinclair, in his Code of Health states, 
that a dog was fed on the richest broths, yet could not be kept 
alive ; whilst another that had only the meat boiled to a chip, 
and water, throve very well. But this is not all. Liquids, in 
quantities, impede the regular secretion of the gastric juice, 
which is only given out freely, and in a proper state to the gen- 
tle stimulus of that food which it can master. Solids are ren- 
dered sufficiently soft by mastication, and the saliva they then 
imbibe. The quantity of this fluid swallowed during a meal is 
much greater than is generally supposed. In the case of a felon 
who cut his throat in prison, and so completely divided both the 
larynx and the esophagus at the same point, that whatever was 
introduced into the mouth escaped by the external wound, it was 
found that during each meal there was a discharge of saliva from 
the mouth amounting to from six to eight ounces, or even more. 
Now we must say that the dyspeptic who freely drinks, parti- 
cularly spirits, wine and fermented liquors, prefers them to 
health. Their stimuli not only irritate the gastric nerves, but 
increase the circulation of the blood, and tend to the production 
of morbid affections of the head, heart and liver. The differ- 
ence, however, between these liquors is worthy of notice. Their 
common base is alcohol ; but the effects resulting from brandy, 
either pure or mixed with water, and that quantity of wine 
which is combined with the same portion of brandy, are very 
dissimilar. According to Mr. Brande’s table, Madeira, Sherry 
and Port contain one fourth of pure alcohol in a state of combina- 
tion not mixture; Claret has about 15 per cent. of it; Cham- 
pagne, Burgundy and Hermitage, about 12 per cent.; and 
brandy, rum, gin, &c. about 53 per cent. The wines commonly 
have an additional quantity of brandy mixed with them by the 
vintner before exportation; but without considering this addi- 
tion, the above table shows that Madeira, Sherry and Port,* are 


* Mr. Brande’s results were obtained by distillation, (see a detail of the process 
in the Philosophical Transactions for 1811, Part il.) and there is no doubt enter- 
tained of theiraccuracy. But it has been denied that he has thereby succeeded in 
confuting, as he thinks he has, the old notion that the alcohol, obtained by distilla- 
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about halfas strong as brandy or rum! yet it is well ascertain- 
ed that a bottle of either of these wines will produce less injury 
than one fourth of a bottle of brandy, though taken with water. 
Thus we see the wine-drinker is an open, bold and generous 
drunkard, of a ruddy hue and full apoplectic habit ; whilst he 
who soaks brandy or spirits becomes livid, trembling, pale and 
thin; is liable to dropsy and paralytic affections, with nervous 
debility. Diseases of the liver also are well known to proceed 
very often from the use of ardent spirits, whilst, as physicians 
have frequently observed, no such disorders follow the intemperate 
use of pure wine ; though wine, in which brandy is subsequently 
mixed, has repeatedly caused hepatic affections. Now, though 
alcohol is unnecessary to the healthy, the weak, who have formed 
a habit of taking it, may perhaps require its moderate use, but 
they should never take it in an uncombined state. They will 
find it least noxious in wines diluted with water, particularly in 
Port or Sherry, and, in some instances, in Claret; but if the dys- 
peptic can do without them altogether, it will be better for him; 
for it is seldom they can be obtained free from injurious mix- 
tures. It is well known that nothing is more hurtful to the great 
majority of weak stomachs than nuts, and both Sherry and Ma- 
deira receive their nutty flavour from almonds. Red wines 
derive their astringent quality from an indigestible extract from 
the skins of the grape. We think it due here to Drs. Philip 
and Paris, to state that they are satisfied, from experience, that 
a total abstinence from wine has often added to the distressing 
symptoms of the dyspeptic who has been habituated to it. The 
latter gentleman says, ‘‘in cases where the vinous stimulant has 
been withdrawn, I have generally witnessed an aggravation of 
the dyspeptic symptoms, accompanied with severe depression of 
spirits: like Sinbad, in the Arabian tale, the patient has borne 
a weight on his shoulders which he has in vain attempted to 
throw off, until the fermented juice of the grape enabled him to 
triumph over his misery.”” We trust that none will regard this 
as a license to “ crack a bottle” who can do without it ; and that 
all will remember that wine is not nourishment. 

But to return: coffee painfully increases the arterial action, 
producing palpitation. of the heart, &c. and in spite of all that 
has been said and written in its favour, is, we think, nearly as 
injurious to the dyspeptic as so much brandy. ‘Tea acts on the 


tion of wine, was formed during the process by a new combination of the carbon 
and a contained in the wine; or, in other words, that the alcohol was a 
ane and not an educt of distillation. For ourselves, we shall agree with Mr. 


rande in opinion till it be proved that alcohol can be produced by a combination 
of those two gasses. 
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nervous system, as is well proved, by its almost universal ef- 
fect in producing wakefulness. ‘They are both absolutely un- 
necessary to any one; for if something warm must be taken, 
the distressed stomach will find a harmless succedanium in 
milk and water sweetened, or gruel. Malt liquors are like- 
wise to be avoided generally ; but as this rule is liable to ex- 
ceptions, each should carefully try and judge for himself. 
Beer aud ale have, sometimes, assisted the peristaltic motions, 
and thereby restored a tone to the alimentary canal ; but they 
too commonly turn sour on the stomach, irritate its nerves, and 
stupify the brain: indeed, for the latter quality, they are almost 
proverbial. Pure water, in small quantities, is the most inno- 
cent liquid we can take. At first it may seem to disagree with 
the morbid stomach from its absolute strangeness, and we have 
known it produce heartburn; but its habitual introduction will 
soon restore to it the natural affection of the organ. Soups, 
stews, gravies and sauces, the skin of poultry, fat and grease of 
all kinds, except fresh unmelted butter, green vegetables, par- 
ticularly cabbage, turnips and spinach, new potatoes, crabs and 
lobsters, uncooked fruits, pickles, puddings, ices, pastry and con- 
fectionary, comprise the principal dangerous articles. Many 
more are added by dietetical writers, but perhaps without sufti- 
cient reason, as fish (and on this doctors differ very much) goose, 
tame ducks, &c. ; indeed we have known dyspeptics who could 
never eat turkey with impunity. Dr. Kitchener, who thinks 
higher of the cook than of the doctors, complains that the latter 
have ‘merely laid before the public a nonsensical register of 
the peculiarities of their own palate and the idiosyncracies of 
their own constitution :” and in the Lady’s Address to Willy 
Cadogan in his Kitchen. Ato, 1771, she says :— 


* But alas! these are subjects on which there’s no reas’ning, 
For you'll still eat your goose, duck or pig with its seas’ning ; 
And what is far worse—notwithstanding his huffing, 

You'll make for your hare and your veal a good stuffing: 
And [ fear, if a leg of good mutton you boil 

With sauce of vile capers, that mutton you'll spoil ; 

And tho’, as you think, to procure good digestion, 

A mouthful of cheese is the best thing in question : 

* In Gath do not tell it, nor in Askalon blab it,’ 

You’re strictly forbidden to eat a Welsh rabbit. 

And bread, ‘ the main staff of our life,’ some will call 

No more nor no less—than ‘ the worst thing of all.’ ” 


But seriously, though all the first mentioned articles are in- 
jurious to most dyspeptics, yet there is not one which some of 
the most afflicted may not take with impunity, if in a moderate 
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quantity, except grease when burnt, which we have never yet 
found any human stomach to endure. ; 
One or two other rules on eating, and we have done with this 
part of our subject. Change frequently the dishes on which 
you dine ;—toujours perdrix will pall even the stoutest digestion. 
Avoid those things you dislike. Food which is agreeable to the 
taste and eaten with a relish, will do more good even than that 
which is esteemed more wholesome, but is not so palatable. 
For this we have the authority of Drs. W. Hunter, J. Hunter, 
Heberden, Sydenham, Armstrong, Smith, and a host of others. 
Adair says—** What is most grateful to the palate, sits most easy 
on the stomach.” Falconer observes—‘‘ Things most disagree- 
able to the palate, seldom digest well or contribute to the nou- 
rishment of the body.”’ And last, though not least, for he speaks 
from experience, old Montaigne, in his usual pleasant, egotis- 
tical vein, remarks—* My appetite is in several things of itself, 
happily enough accommodated to the health of my stomach ; 
whatever I take against my liking, does me harm ; but nothing 
hurts me that I eat with appetite and delight.” Use as small a 
quantity of seasoning and other condiments as possible, with 
the exception of table salt, which assists digestion when taken 
moderately with what we eat; combined with meats it becomes 
less wholesome, and in some measure changes its nature. 
Highly spiced food is so generally admitted to be injurious, that 
it would be unnecessary to caution any sick person against it, 
were it not for the injudicious advice of some of the writers on 
diet. Old Dr. Moffat, for instance, in his Treatise on Food, says, 
** whosoever dreameth that no sick man should be allured to meat 
by delighttul and pleasant sauces, seemeth as forward and fan- 
tastical as he that would never whet bis knife. Why hath 
nature brought forth such variety of herbs, roots, spices, &c. fit 
for nothing but sauces, &c. but that by them the sick should be 
allured to feed?” Dine principally on one kind of meat, with 
the usual accompaniment of vegetables; recollecting, however, 
that the latter, unless of the farinaceous kind, are liable to 
generate acidity, and meat, in exclusion of vegetables, is much 
too stimulant in this climate, even in winter. But one thing it 
is necessary for the dyspeptic to attend to rigorously—regularity 
in taking his meals. If breakfast be eaten at eight, dinner 
should follow at two or three, and if a third meal be added, it 
should never be later than eight. If the habitual hours be 
broken in upon, it disarranges the habits of the digestive organs, 
and produces great injury. Dr. Paris strongly insists on this, 
and obseftves very justly—‘‘in every situation of life, we too 
frequently pass unheeded, objects of real importance, in an over 
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anxiety to pursue others of more apparent, but of far less in- 
trinsic value; so it is with the dyspeptic invalid in search of 
nealth. What shall IT eat? Is this or that species of food di- 
gestible? are the constant queries which he addresses to his 
physician. He will religiously abstain from whatever medical 
opinion or popular prejudice has decried as unwholesome ; 
and yet the period at which he takes bis meal is a matter of 
comparative indifference with him: although he will refuse to 
taste a dish that contains an atom of vinegar, with as much 
pertinacity as if it held arsenic in solution, he will allow the 
most trifling engagement to postpone his dinner hour. So im- 
portant and serious an error do I consider such irregularities, 
that I have frequently said to a patient labouring under indi- 
gestion, “J will wave all my objections to the quantity and quality 
of your food, if I am sure that such a sacrifice of opinion would 
insure regularity in the periods of your meols.” 

But man lives not by meat and drink alone, nor will they, 
without assistance, restore the puny to strength. Exercise, 
change of air, abandoning bad habits, cleanliness, &c. require 
much of the dyspeptic’s attention ; indeed, we might add, the 
attention of all men. Literary and professional men in this 
country, (except physicians) suffer more from want of exercise 
than any other cause. Their labours being sedentary, are more 
fatiguing even to the body than those of the ploughman. Their 
vessels become obstructed and straitened, their circulation flags, 
their animal spirits evaporate, and they seldom feel the enjoy- 
ment which vigorous health imparts. ‘The German constitution 
appears to be better calculated to withstand these injuries than 
that of any other people. There are instances of their scholars 
living perpetually in the house. yet possessing good appetites 
with perfect digestion, and presenting the appearance of florid 
health, though with the lower extremities almost useless from 
inaction. Seeing no company, except an occasional visit from 
a literary friend, and perfect regularity in taking their coarse 
meals, are, no doubt, among the causes of this difference, but 
they alone are not sufficient, we think, fully to account for it. 
Climate may have a greater effect than either. 

To effect a cure, hard study should be avoided for some 
months, the conversation of agreeable persons, if it can be ob- 
tained without trouble, will serve with light reading, to keep 
the mind from ennui, which, of itself will give a fit of indiges- 
tion. A light and pleasant mental pursuit that can be taken up 
and relinquished at pleasure, without producing much excite- 
ment, will be found beneficial. But his chief dependence must 
be on bodily exercise, which enlarges the capacity of the veins 
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and all the vessels, increases the circulation of all the fluids, 
gives size and strength to the muscles, hardens the bones, and 
enlivens the spirits. Exercise is divisible into two kinds, active 
and passive: in the former, the patient moves himself, in the 
latter he is moved by other means. The former is for the 
strong who wish to preserve their powers; the latter for the 
weak who desire to acquire strength. Violent active exercise 
is labour, and produces fatigue, which is disorder ; and if per- 
sisted in, ultimately destroys health and brings on premature 
decrepitude. This has not been sufficiently attended to. Inva- 
lids, to whom exercise has been recommended without discrimi- 
nation, have rendered themselves worse by splitting wood, 
swinging heavy dumb bells, and taking long walks. Gym- 
nastics, beyond a certain point, (which differs in all persons 
according to their strength) become hurtful even to the most 
robust. As long ago as the time of Galen, we find this was 
insisted on. In his discourse to Thrasybulus, he censures the 
violent athletic exercises of the gymnasium as injurious to 
health, but recommends that which is moderate as highly bene- 
ficial. The muscles when overstrained, gradually lose their 
energy, become rigid and painful, and debility supervenes. Two 
striking instances of this are given by Dr. Sheldrake in a late 
lecture on muscular action, delivered in London. One was the 
case of Delphini, a buffo performer at the Opera House, and 
the strongest man of his day in England, who, it is stated, sunk 
into premature decay from his professional exercises. The other 
was Gritnaldi, who acted the clown and other pantomimical cha- 
racters at Sadler’s Wells, and other theatres. ‘“‘ He had a frame,” 
says Dr. Sheldrake, “ like the body of Hercules, and strength that 
was equal to it, besides more activity than any other performer 
in his time. Four years ago, in the forty-fourth year of his 
age, he quitted the stage in consequence of being rendered in- 
capable of following his occupation, by the total failure of his 
personal powers.” In poor Grimaldi’s last address to his au- 
dience, he said, among other things, “sickness and infirmity 
have come upon me, and I can no longer wear the motley. I 
am sinking fast—I now stand worse on my legs than I used to 
do on my head; but I suppose I am paying the penalty of the 
course I pursued all my life ; my desire and anxiety to merit 
your favour, have excited me to more exertion than my consti- 
tution would bear, and, like vaulting ambition, I have overleaped 
myself.” 

But moderately active exercise, taken at proper periods, con- 
forms to our nature, and is all important to the dyspeptic who 
is strong enough to enjoy it. He who is not, should confine 
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himself at first to that which is passive. He should commence 
with friction, using the hand, or a coarse cloth, or the strigil or 
flesh-brush. It may be used at any time for ten or fifteen 
minutes, and twice a day. Sir. J. Sinclair says he commenced 
the use of it in the night when he woke and was restless. It 
produced a calm repose. He afterwards continued it daily at 
regular periods, and his health, which was imperfect, became 
after a year’s use of the brush, more improved than it had been 
for thirty years before. He brushed away both rheumatism 
and a cutaneous affection of long standing. He says, “I do 
not know to what to attribute my good health, under God, unless 
to the flesh-brush, as no other variation in my habits of living 
took place.” Desault relates the case of a man who was one 
hundred years of age, and afflicted with gout, who, for thirty 
years before his death, preserved himself from it by constant 
friction. And Sir William Temple, who had been subject to 
the same disease and was cured, observes in reference to this 
point, “that no man need have the gout who can keep a slave.” 
Numerous other cases of similar good effects arising from fric- 
tion, are recorded. 

When the strength will bear it, the dyspeptic should sail, 
swing or ride in an open carriage, regularly every day in good 
weather, for several hours at a time; or if he can, let him mount 
a horse in preference to every other mode of passive exercise. 
This is said by Galen to have been recommended to invalids by 
Esculapius himself, and it was worthy of the God of medicine. 
Striking cures have been effected by this means alone in other 
diseases as well as in dyspepsia. Suetonius relates of Ger- 
manicus, that he was thus cured of a disorder which had made 
his legs waste away, (gracilitas crurum.) Fuller, in his Medi- 
dicina Gymnastica, relates the following extraordinary cure of 
eonsumption by horse exercise, prescribed by the son of Dr. 
Sydenham, who was also a physician. 


* The cure I am going to mention, was of a gentleman who is related 
to the Doctor, and is now living in Dorsetshire, who was brought so low 
by a consumption, that there seemed to be no possibility of a recovery, 
either by medicine or exercise ; but it being too late for the first to do 
any good, all that was to be done, was to be expected from the latter, 
though the Doctor did not think that even riding would then do. How- 
ever, the poor gentleman seeing there were no other hopes left, was 
resolved to attempt to ride into the country ; but was so extremely far 
gone, that at his setting out of town, he was forced to be held up on 
his horse by two porters, and when he got to Brentford on Hounslow, 
the people of the inn into which he put, were unwilling to receive him, 
as thinking he would die there, and they should have the trouble of a 
funeral. Notwithstanding, he persisted in his riding by small journies 
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to Exeter; and got so much strength by the way, that though one day 
his horse, as he was drinking, laid down with him in the water, and he 
was forced to ride part of the day’s journey in that wet condition, yet he 
sustained no harm by it, but came to the above-mentioned place con- 
siderably recovered; when thinking he had then gained his point, he 
neglected to ride any more for some time. But afterwards finding 
himself relapsing, he remembered the caution which Dr. Sydenham had 


given him at his setting out, that if he should be so happy as to begin 


to recover, he should not leave off riding too soon ; for he would infal- 
libly relapse and die, if he did not carry on that measure long enough ; 
so he betook himself to his horse again, and rode till he obtained a per- 
fect recovery.” 


Sydenham himself, in his Treatise on the Gout, says, ‘ riding 
on horseback is far preferable to all other exercises for this pur- 
pose (to prevent an attack); in truth, [ have frequently con- 
sidered that if any person were acquainted with a medicine 
which he chose to keep secret, of equal efficacy in this and in 
the greater number of chronic diseases, with a constant and 
persevering exercise on horseback, he would speedily accumu- 
late the most ample wealth.’ This union of authorities, we 
presume, is sufficient to establish the superior advantage of this 
practice ; and its rationale as given by Dr. Hexham, De Morb. 
Coli. is, that it strengthens the viscera and intestines more than 
any other kind of exercise, for by the very different and frequent 
agitations of the body which it occasions, it gently shakes the 
abdomen, and by this means drives out all viscidities contained 
in the bowels and blood vessels, and eminently promotes the 
circulation of the blood through the mesenteric vessels and the 
ramification of the great vein of the liver, where it circulates 
slowest ; it also promotes perspiration, and expels noxious hu- 
mours by the pores. 

After the system has acquired a considerable degree of 
strength by passive exercise, the active should be resorted to, 
alternately with the other. Walking is, perhaps, the best of 
this kind, and should be pursued regularly day after day, and 
not intermitted. Like riding, it must be habitual to be bene- 
ficial, for either, if taken irregularly, after long intervals of quiet, 
will produce fatigue and injury. It is a maxim of health estab- 
lished by experience, that “ riding is the best exercise for re- 
gaining health, and walking for retaining it.””. But whichever be 
pursued, let it never be forgotten by the dyspeptic that he should, 
as Dr. Cheyne says, ‘‘ make exercise a part of his religion.” 

We must make one extract from the writer of the ‘ Sure 
Methods,” which, we think, contains some excellent remarks 
confirmatory of what we have been dwelling on. 
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* None will accuse me of undervaluing the advantages resulting from 
attention to diet, in the cure of disease ; but it is proper for me to state, 
that there appears to me one grand point of superiority which exercise 
im the open air possesses, in this respect, over even diet, which is, that 
it is capable of exerting a direct and positive curative effect, while the 
effects of diet, in the same circumstances, are rather negative than posi- 
tive. In using proper food, when afflicted with any corporeal malady, 
we cut off a principal source of irritation, take an effectual means of 
nourishing and strengthening the body, and thereby of assisting nature 
in its efforts to free the constitution from an unwelcome and oppressive 
visiter ; but beyond this the virtues of suitable food can scarcely be said 
to extend. On the other hand, exercise has often a direct and power- 
fully curative effect from its accelerating and equalizing the circulation, 
when tardy and irregular, from its also strengthening the vessels and 
nerves, facilitating the excretions, and greatly improving the tone of the 
digestive organs. From a consideration of these facts, we see the reason 
why a correct diet should often fail to do little more than preserve the 

tient from getting worse, and that an efficient regimen is found abso- 

tely necessary to produce much positive amendment, or to perform a 
sound and lasting cure. To illustrate this subject still further, we may 
advert to the case of a person suffering under a severe chronic gout, 
or an aggravated attack of indigestion, and we shall often find, that if 
such patients attentively observe a suitable diet, they gain much advan- 
tage; but if they go little beyond this attention to diet, supposing it is 
even combined with skilful medical treatment, the gouty man in nume- 
rous instances, is still very liable to frequent fits of his tormenting dis- 
ease, and will not unfrequently find lumself getting more feeble, and the 
fits to gain an increasing power over him; while the dyspeptic expe- 
riences weakness of stomach and general debility remaining, with a 
liability to a renewal of his disorder on the operation of slight causes. 
But should these patients become convinced of the value of regimen, in 
the sense now attached to it, (namely, regulations as to air, exercise, 

sleep, &c.) and enter into its adoption with spirit and perseverance, 
they very soon discover that they are using means which have a superior 
and remarkable power in resolving obstructions, and in so facilitating 
and lating all the secretions, and imparting an increase of tone to 
every function of the body, as to afford them a most flattering prospect 
of being at length enabled entirely to conquer their disease. Under the 
operation of this regimen, the “gouty sufferer finds his crippled limbs to 
become free and strong, his digestive powers to be augmented, and his 
spirits surprisingly exhilarated; and the dyspeptic, bilious subject ex- 
periences an equally beneficial change in the increased tone of the 
stomach and bowels, in the more healthy secretion of bile, the keenness 
of his appetite, and the greater quantity of food he can take, not only 
with a relish, but without the uneasiness he before felt severely from in- 
dulging in a much smaller quantity: effects, which both have found 


diet and medicine could only partially produce.” p. 95. 


That the dyspeptic will, in almost all cases, derive essential 
benefit from travelling, is known to all. Dr. James Johnson 
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has dwelt fully on this subject, and shewn what surprising 
changes can be effected in this way ina short time ; and we 
take pleasure in recommending a perusal of his judicious re- 
marks. But even a simple change of place, and consequently 
of air, is very important. The purest air cannot be constantly 
inspired without injury, and a temporary change even to worse, 
is beneficial. ‘This appears to be paradoxical, but is suscep- 
tible of rational explanation. The atmosphere has, in all situ- 
ations, been subjected to analysis, and its component parts and 
properties seem to be the same: but the difference in the air of 
a crowded city and that of the country, makes itself perceptible 
to sense, if not to science. In fact, the air may contain the seeds 
of death, as malaria, vellow fever, &c. and their presence be 
undiscovered either by the senses or instruments. No air con- 
tiguous to the surface of the earth can be perfectly pure, except 
that which gently floats over the face of a sandy desert. The 
soil is every where filled with vegetable, animal and mineral 
substances, which give out, from time to time, gaseous products 
unfit for respiration, that mix with and corrupt the atmosphere. 
Each soil has its peculiar exhalations, and though these may be 
involved in quantities imperceptible to science, yet they vitiate, 
in some degree, the purity of the air, and ultimately affect the 
human body, as the dropping of water will wear away granite. 
Upon removing to a different situation, the inspiration of the 
accustomed poison is discontinued, and its effects gradually dis- 
appear; the person is subjected to another set of exhalations, 
no less injurious perhaps, if long enough inhaled. In addition 
to this kind of poison being contained in the air, it often exists 
in a greater degree in the water we use, which percolates 
through the soil; and it is by no means easy to tell whether the 
change in our health is more owing to the one than the other. 

But another, and, perhaps, more powerful reason is to be 
found in the humidity or dryness of the air. These change 
with every change of place, and have an immediate effect on 
the health, independent of all other circumstances. Diseases 
are often generated in a low damp climate, which disappear 
upon the removal of the patient to a high and dry atmosphere. 
Different feelings are excited even in the healthy by the differ- 
ent winds that blow; and general experience proves that the 
night air which is damp, is injurious to the dyspeptic who is 
exposed to it. 

If this change of place could be accompanied by some object 
of interest to the mind, its benefits would be more certainly and 
speedily felt. Sydenham illustrates this by a case of his own. 
“Having long attended a gentleman of fortune, with little or 
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no advantage,” says Dr. Paris, “‘he frankly avowed his inability 
to render him any further service, adding, at the same time, 
that there was a physician of the name of Robinson, at Inver- 
ness, who had distinguished himself by the performance of many 
remarkable cures of the same complaint as that under which 
his patient laboured, and expressing a conviction that if he ap- 
plied to him, he would come back cured. This was too encour- 
aging a proposal to be rejected: the gentleman received from 
Sydenham a statement of his case, with the necessary letter of 
introduction, and proceeded without delay tothe place in ques- 
tion. On arriving at Inverness, and anxiously inquiring for the 
residence of Dr. Robinson, he found to his utter dismay and 
disappointment, that there was no physician of that name in the 
place, nor ever had been in the memory of any person there. 
The gentleman returned, vowing eternal hostility against the 
peace of Sydenham ; and, on his arrival at home, instautly ex- 
pressed his indignation in not very measured terms, at having 
been sent so many hundred miles for no purpose. ‘ Well,’ re- 
plied Sydenham, ‘are you better in health? ‘Yes; lam now 
perfectly well, but no thanks to you.’ ‘No!’ said Sydenham, 
‘but you may thank Dr. Robinson for curing you. I wished to 
send you a journey with some object of interest in view ; I knew 
it would be of service to you: in going, you had Dr. Robinson 
and his wonderful cures in contemplation ; and in returning, you 
were equally engaged in thinking of scolding me.’”’ There was 
more wisdom and address in such a scheme than in that which 
is said to have been practised by Hippocrates, who sent his 

tients from Athens with no other object than to touch the 
walls of Megara, and then to return. 

If the dyspeptic should be addicted to any injurious habits, 
they must now be corrected, or no cure can be expected. To- 
bacco, in all its shapes, must be abandoned: it cannot be used 
in the smallest quantity by him with impunity. Dr. Cullen 
states that snuffing very often produces dyspepsia, and he knew 
a case in which one pinch took away the appetite, though the 
habit of taking it had been of long standing. If admitted into 
‘the nose or mouth, its pernicious juice finds its way to the sto- 
mach, and its stimulation to the brain. Thus the nerves of both 
are irritated, and tire is put to the explosive train of sympa- 
thetic ills. It is the intoxication which it produces, that consti- 
tutes the charm, and we put it to all men of sense whether 
intoxication by this means, is less shameful than that produced 
to the same degree by alcohol? We hope to see the day when 
it will be regarded as disgraceful to carry a tobacco-box as a 
brandy-bottle. 
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Another bad habit is that of lying late in bed. The dyspep- 
tic should retire to rest at an early and regular hour, and rise as 
soon as he awakes in the morning; for, after waking, an indul- 
gence in another nap will probably give him a headache for the 
day. Sir J. Sinclair has published Dr. Robertson’s Retura from 
Greenwich hospital of the Ancient Pensioners, ninety-six of whom 
were beyond eighty yearsof age, thirteen beyond ninety, and one 
beyond one hundred. He questioned these men on their habits 
of living, witha view to discover the best practical rales of lon- 
gevity, and he found that they were all early risers. In every 
thing else they differed. A great many used tobacco ;—some 
were addicted to the bottle; others were water drinkers; but 
none were found who were slothfulin the morning. Longevity, 
however, is not the greatest blessing produced by this habit ; 
improvement of mind and body are much more valuable. As 
the morning is the sweetest portion of the day, so is it the best 
fitted for intellectual and corporeal exercise. We have heard 
that Sir Walter Scott generally gets through his literary labours 
between four and nine inthe morning; after which be has an 
unincumbered day for business, exercise, or the pleasure of so- 
ciety. There can be nothing more delicious than the balmy 
freshness of the morning for at least eight months in the year 
in our southern climate. Nature then, “ sowing the earth with 
orient pearl,” puts on her sweetest smiles ; the glistening of the 
dew drop on the green pastures ; the carrolling of the birds ; 
the tranquillity of the herds ; the tints of the sky ; all combine 
to sooth the spirits and soften the heart of man; to disengage 
him from the cares of the world, and to elevate his thoughts 
to Him, by whom both matter and spirit were created. It is 
good for man frequeutly to enjoy such precious emotions, for 
they have a sanative effect both on his physical and moral na- 
ture. 

The dyspeptic, however, who rises very early, will, perhaps, 
find it necessary to sleep for an hour during the day. To this 
there can be no rational objection ; but it isrecommended that his 
posture should be recumbent, by which all the limbs will receive 
their due refreshment from repose. ‘l'o the nervous, such an 
hour is invaluable. 

It would appear superfluous to recommend to decent people 
to keep themselves clean, but if we are to judge by the appear- 
ance of many, it is by no means unnecessary. Huffeland, in 
his Art of Prolonging Life, remarks, “that it is wonderful that 
men who direct their grooms to curry and dress their horses 
with such particularity should neglect the care of their own skin 
so much.” He says, “I may, I think, without exaggeration 
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assert, that among the greater part of men the pores of the skin 
are half closed and unfit for use.” We would suggest to such 
persons that if they bave no regard to the comforts of other peo- 
ple they should not neglect their own. If they were to try the 
experiment they would not fail to discover that there is positive 
pleasure in mere bodily cleanliness, exclusive of health. They 
ought to remember that the skin is a most important part of the 
animal economy, and that it acts by a direct sympathy on the 
vital organs. As a proof, let the surface of the body be covered 
with wet tobacco, and it will be felt in the stomach, head and 
heart. Swallow some, and the skin becomes cold and clammy. 
So it is with other articles in greater or less degrees. A long 
continued excitement of the skin, from hot weather or otherwise, 
produces indirect debility which never fails to create a loss of 
appetite and a weakness in the digestive organs: so, on the 
other hand, a fit of indigestion will sometimes bring on those 
diseases of the skin called surfeit, erysipelas, &c. We do not 
hesitate to say that all kinds of filth plastering up the pores, 
affect the skin injuriously, and contribute to the disorder of the 
digestion. Habits of scrupulous cleanliness are therefore habits 
of health, and should be attentively observed. ‘The warm bath, 
not exceeding 96°, taken frequently about two hours before din- 
ner, is very beneficial to the dyspeptic. Count Rumford, in his 
Essay on the Warm Bath, observes, “a person may gain fresh 
health, activity and spirits by bathing every day at two o’clock 
in the afternoon at the temperature of 96° or 97° Fah. and re- 
maining in the bath halfan hour. The idea of going into bed 
after a warm bath in order to prevent taking cold, is erroneous; 
no alteration should be made in the clothing, for the body, on 
exposure to the air, is not more susceptible of catching cold than 
it was before going into the bath.” He reprobates the idea of 
any advantage being derived from temperate baths of from 55° 
to 60°, as the animal temperature is 98°, and therefore such 
baths abstract heat from the body. The cold bath is apt to in- 
jure, in all cases, when a reaction is not produced on the skin, 
or when danger would arise from the blood being driven in from 
the extremities towards the heart and brain. To some, how- 
ever, it is productive ofa refreshing strength. In all cases, the 
feet may be dipped into cold water, (salt water, if practicable) 
at the moment we rise, both in summer and winter, and imme- 
diately rubbed very dry. This not only keeps them clean, 
but excites warmth, which, to them, is most natural and salu- 
tary. Cold feet alone will often bring on a fit of dyspepsia. 
The last rule that we shall insist on, and one of great impor- 
tance to the dyspeptic, is to maintain a regularity in the alvine 
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discharges. A tardiness, a languor, in this respect, disorders 
the functions of the viscera, and impairs the nervous power ; 
and though, in some instances, no immediate ill effects are per- 
ceived, and the person may even feel better at the time, he may 
rest assured the hour of retribution is not far off. If there is 
any one fact, well established, on this subject, it is that no cure 
of dyspepsia can be effected as long as there exists habitual con- 
stipation in the patient. 

It is not our intention to give rules on the medical treatment 
of this scourge of social life. We leave that to the physician. 
It is his duty to make a full examination of each individual case, 
and to explain to the patient the nature and causes of bis dis- 
ease, with the only mode of permanent cure. When we say per- 
manent cure, we mean a state of health far better than the 
dyspeptic ever enjoyed before, for such will be the happy effect 
of the training we have recommended if carefully and unremit- 
tingly pursued. ‘‘ By the process described, the nature of the 
human frame is totally altered, and in the space of a few months, 
the form, the character and the powers of the body are com- 
pletely changed from gross to lean, from weakness to vigorous 
health, and from a healthless and bloated carcass to one active 
and untiring ; and thus the very same individual, who but a few 
months before became giddy and breathless on the least exer- 
tion, has his health not only improved, but frequently is enabled 
to run many miles with the fleetness of a greyhound, or ina 
shortness of time, hardly to be credited, to walk above a hun- 
dred.” ‘The training art,” says Dr. Jameson, “in his work 
on the changes of the human body, has arrived to such great per- 
fection in this country, as to throw new lights on the physical 
changes which the body is capable of receiving from preventive 
measures, even in advanced years. Its vigour is thereby aug- 
mented, the respiration improved, and the skin cleared from its 
impurities, and so much improved in elasticity, colour and tone, 
in the space of two or three months, as to denote the perfection 
of the art.” It is true, the above description is intended for 
the regular prize fighter who has been brought up to that condi- 
tion by a more rigorous treatment than we have detailed; but 
the chief difference between them is in the quantum of exercise. 
Should our readers have any curiosity to see these rules for 
wrestlers and pedestrians, he will find them in the “ Sure Me- 
thods,” &c. 

But after all, whatever state of health may be attained, it 
should be preserved by constant care, as it may be lost by fall- 
ing into the old habits of indolence and self-indulgence: “ and 
the last state of that man will be worse than the first.”’ 
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Of the books at the head of this article we have little to say. 
They all have their merits, and deserve a serious attention. 
That of Dr. Paris is replete with important facts and judicious 
reasoning ; but is calculated rather for the profession than the 
Man of the World. ‘This, however, forms no objection to the 
work, as it is intended for the profession, and should be studied 
by them. His rules for investigating the causes, nature and seat 
of indigestion are worthy of all praise, and should be generally 
adopted. He is amanof liberal views, not bigoted to any sys- 
tem, and a follower of truth through the road of experiment : 
one who has seen much, and who reasons well on what he has 
seen. Dr. Philip too deserves great credit in having so distinctly 
poiuted out the manner in which chymification is conducted, 
and the influence of the eighth pair of nerves on digestion. His 
rules of regimen are generally excellent, but he seems to us to 
depend, as most physicians do, too much on medicine in this dis- 
ease. Dr. Hall is more exclusively professional than either of 
the others, and liable to the same remark respecting the use of 
medicine. 

The works, however, to which we would especially direct the 
attention of the dyspeptic, if he wants more particular instruc- 
tion, and to which we sive a decided preference over all we have 
seen for general perusal, are the Essay of Dr. James Johnson, 
and the “ Sure Methods of Improving Health, &c.” of an anony- 
mous physician of England. ‘They are replete with good sense 
and sound advice, adapted to the comprehension of all, and 
though we differ with them upon some minor points, yet we take 
great pleasure in heartily recommending them to the attention 
of all who love health and dread the doctor. 

We shall now conclude with a few practical rules deduced 
from the preceding investigations, which, if duly observed, will, 
in ninety-nine cases out of one hundred, effect the permanent 
cure of the dyspeptic. 

1. Rise early, dip the feet in cold water, and rub them dry— 
use the flesh brush for ten minutes before dressing. 

2. Employ the hours before breakfast in exercise in the open 
air, and let it become more vigorous as your strength improves. 

3. Eat slowly, and in moderation, those things you like, and 
which you know do not disagree with you. 

4. Between breakfast and dinner take one or two hours of 
exercise either within doors, or in the open air which is the best, 
and occasionally take a warm bath between 12 and 2 o’clock. 

5. Never eat between meals, nor drink within two hours of 
eating. 
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6. Dine about 3 o’clock, and observe the rule, No. 3—drink 
as little as possible at dinner. 

7. After dinner, lie down, if so disposed, for an hour, and 
about 5 or 6 o’clock take exercise in the open air if possible. 
The more exercise per day, without fatigue, the better. 

8. If you must eat, take your last meal at 7 or 8 o’clock, and 
let it be as light and moderate as possible, avoiding tea and 
coffee. 

9. Retire to bed at 10, after first using the flesh brush for a 
few minutes. | 

10. Be regular in your habits, keep the feet warm, the head 
cool, and the bowels open. 


Art. IX.—Sermons preached in England, by the late Right 
Reverend REGINALD Heer, D.D. Lord Bishop of Calcutta; 
formerly Rector of Hodnet, Salop; Prebendary of St. Asaph; 
and Preacher at Lincoln’s Inn. New-York. E. Bliss. 1829. 


Tue American publishers of this work justly remark of its 
lamented author, that “few individuals of the present age, born 
and nurtured, and performing their important functions at so 
great a distance from us, have ever excited such warm or such 
general interest in their favour. He was, indeed, a scholar, 
and the republic of letters extends over the whole globe—he 
was a poet, and increased the literary treasures of a language 
which is also our mother tongue—but more than all, he was 
prominent in a cause which breaks down all barriers of dis- 
tinction between men, and unites those who are engaged in it, 
in bonds of the most affectionate brotherhood. A devoted friend 
to the cause of missions during his whole professional life, and 
at last a voluntary martyr to that sacred cause; it was in this 
character he excited our deepest interest, and in contemplating 
it with admiration and respect, his elegant attainments, his ex- 
tensive learning and poetical inspiration were comparatively 
unobserved. Now, however, his various excellencies have been 
placed before us in a strong light, and in him we see and ac- 
knowledge ‘splendid talents, profound learning, cultivated taste, 
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poetic imagination, the loveliness of domestic virtue, saintly 
piety and apostolic zeal, combining together to form a character 
almost perfect.’ ”’—Pref. v. vi. 

All this is true, and we pity the man, if such a man there be, 
who can rise up from a perusal of this volume, without feeling 
it to be true—without acknowledging “virtue in her shape how 
lovely,” and doing homage to as winning and beautiful a com- 
bination of christian graces and charities, as was ever exhibited 
in any single publication. Without taking into the account the 
eminent talents and learning of Bishop Heber, degenerate, in- 
deed, must be the age upon which such an example of moral 
excellence could be lost. ‘These sermons breathe the whole 
spirit of their author—the zeal of the apostle, exalted on the 
one hand into the heroic self-devotion of the martyr, and, on 
the other, chastened and sweetened by the purest good will to 
men, and a simplicity of heart worthy of a primitive age. It is 
delightful to contemplate such a union of excellencies. It is im- 
possible not to wish that to be true which one sees to be so good 
and so useful—it is difficult to resist precepts illustrated and en- 
forced by so fair, so lovely anexample. It is by the ministrations 
of such men, that religion is to diffuse peace on earth. It is by 
the preaching of such apostles, that the gospel shall be made 
the great instrument of civilization, and Europe repay with a 
**twice-blessed”’ gratitude, the accumulated debt of ages sha- 
dowed out in the fine lines of the poet— 


“It would exceed the purport of my song 
To say how this best ya from orient climes 
Came beaming life and beauty all along, 
Before him chasing indolence and crimes. 
Still as he passed the nation he sublimes, 
And calls forth arts and virtues with his ray.” 


Throughout these sermons topics of controversy are frequently 
discussed, but always in the spirit of peace and of that charity 
which believes and hopes every thing. Yet has the churchman 
compromised none of his principles. He maintains his own 
tenets with that manly firmness and enlightened zeal, which, in 
cultivated minds, and in them alone, we fear, are so happily 
blended with a perfect toleration of honest dissent and oppo- 
sition. If he adheres to the doctrine and discipline of his own 
church, it is because he sincerely believes them the best. If he 
censures those of other communions, it is with a brotherly sor- 
row, and because he sincerely believes them erroneous. It is 
in this spirit that he regards all, without exception, who differ 
from him—Jew and Gentile, Catholic and Dissenter, Calvin 
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aintly and Socinus—he has spoken freely, but kindly and courteously 
racter of each. He is, at the same time, the most candid of contro- 
vertists. He descends to no deceptive artifice, no captious 

re be, subtleties. He states the case of his adversary fairly, and puts 
eeling his argument strongly. He examines the evidence with the 
e how acumen of a critic, weighs it with the impartiality of a judge, 
-com- and decides upon it with the cautious wisdom and the humble 
ibited confidence of one who believes himself right, but feels how prone 
nt the man is to be wrong. He opposes the blind zeal of some of his 
te, in- own communion with the same gentle firmness. He will not 
moral consent to withhold the Bible because the Common Prayer is 
whole not to go with it—to deny christianity to the heathen because 
on the its preachers may not be quite orthodox. Let sectarian bigotry, 
id, on with her narrowness of mind and her hardness and coldness of 
vill to heart, read these pages and blush at her own folly and deform- 
It is ity, or rather, if it be possible, let her ‘wish she might deny 
is im- her nature and be never more, still to be so displaced.” Of this 
o good delightful and surpassing excellence—of this exquisite humanity, 
nd en- in the old classic and Roman sense of the word—we claim for 
‘ations | letters a good share of the credit. With all the native goodness 
t is by of the man, and all the sincere piety of the christian, who can 
made ; doubt but that the enlarged views of the philosopher, and the 
vith a : refined tastes and sensibilities of the scholar, had done much to 
s sha- ' subdue and soften his nature, to correct his opinions, to elevate 


his aspirations, in a word, to give greater scope, and grandeur 
; and perfection to his whole being ? 
So much for the ethical character of the work. We will now 
proceed to make a few observations upon its literary or intel- 
lectual merits. 

These sermons were, almost all of them, composed for extra- 
ordinary occasions, and delivered before learned bodies—at 
Oxford, at Lincoln’s [an, to Bible and Missionary Societies, &c. 


ently This remark is necessary to prepare the mind of the reader for 
charity | a fair estimate of their peculiarities. What Phidias said to 
chman . those who hastily found fault with one of his statues, is even 
3 own ; more applicable to public speaking—suspend your opinions 
nich, in until you see it in the place for which it was intended. It must 
rappily : never be forgotten, that when and to whom are quite as important 
| oppo- considerations to him who has to deliver, or to him who would 
rm Aan rightly appreciate a discourse, as what it contains, or how it is 

If he ; put together. We have deemed it proper to make this precau- 
rly sor- | ; tionary observation, lest in this anti-classical age and country, 
"Ke is certain critics should find fault with a Minister of the Gospel for 
= didies imitating St. Paul and Jeremy Taylor so far, as to lay under 


Calvin : contribution the stores of profane learning, and even, occasion- 
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ally to illustrate sacred subjects by felicitous quotations from the 
works of heathen genius. We disclaim, however, for ourselves 
the necessity of such an apology. Our tastes, we admit, have 
been a little spoiled in these matters. Our studies have made 
us somewhat familiar with forms of expression, and with modes 
of thinking which the wisdom of this philosophic age has explod- 
ed as unsuitable to its own genius. All that we have to say, in 
the way of apology, upon this subject, is /ubenter erramus. We 
have been misled by those whose ways are, to us, ways of plea- 
santness, and whom we find it delightful to follow even when 
they go astray. It is in the best of schools that we have been 
taught this error—that of Hooker and Cudworth, and the incom- 
parable prelate mentioned just now—the glorious old school of 
England, in her age of teeming fruitfulness, and healthy and ro- 
bust vigor, when she had such men in her church to associate 
with her Bacons and Seldens, and Miltons in the State, and 
when the native genius of her offspring, mighty in itself as 
Achilles, was trained, like him, to every manly exercise of the 
palestra and the gymnasium, and went forth to battle, armed 
from head to foot in a panoply worthy of its own surpassing 
powers. In that age, when knowledge was the aliment of so 
much original thought, and the vastest erudition was but the 
proper instrument of the gigantic strength by which it was 
wielded, these sermons, however acceptable on many other ac- 
counts, would not have been complained of on the score of osten- 
tatious learning or dazzling richness and splendour of diction. 
It by no means follows that they who accuse Jeremy Taylor of 
pedantry, should be dissatisfied with Bishop Heber. 

The ends of preaching are various, and so, therefore, must 
its forms and characteristics likewise be. These, we think, 
may be conveniently arranged under at least four different heads 
or categories. The first embraces the fundamental inquiry into 
the evidences of Christianity. The second is that of exegetical 
theology ; what, according to the soundest canons of interpre- 
tation, is the meaning of the sacred text—what are the doctrines 
it teaches, and the faith or the opinions it requires of intelligent 
beings. ‘The third is moral theology, considering the scriptures 
as the rule of life, as a law dictated to moral agents by the Cre- 
ator who formed them toobey it. The fourth is auxiliary to all 
the rest, and properly included in them, but we assign to it here 
a separate place on account of its singular importance in a 
scheme of discipline and the peculiar order of talents and ac- 
complishments which it calls for in a preacher. It is the sanc- 
tion by which this rule of faith and morals is enforced. It is the 
law in its terrors, and the gospel in its mercy and love. It is 
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religion, considered as a system of retributive justice—a grand 
scheme of rewards and punishments, addressed, if we may so 
express it, equally to the understanding which has to pass upon 
the doctrines of the faith and to the heart which is the seat of 
its purifying moral influences. From the bare stating of the 
objects which he is expected to accomplish, it is manifest that a 
consummate divine ought to exhibit in his intellectual character 
a union of such gifts and graces as are very rarely seen together. 
He should, indeed, be the first of men in the most improved con- 
dition of society—that image of a perfect orator which Cicero, 
or rather Crassus pictures in the Dialogue de Oratore, with 
every talent fully developed and disciplined, and an understanding 
full of light, drawn from all the departments of knowledge. The 
first and second branches of his studies render a perfect acquaint- 
ance with the learned, and with the Hebrew at least, and we 
think, in the present state of things, the other Oriental languages, 
indispensable. We have said, on another occasion—we repeat 
here—that we cannot conceive how any divine, whose circum- 
stances afford him the smallest leisure or opportunity for such 
pursuits, should be content to grope in comparative darkness 
when it is in his power to ascend himself the Mount of Vision, 
and to see, with his own eyes, the things which it is so interest- 
ing to him, as a man, to know, and which he has assumed the 
awful responsibility of explaining to wnultitudes committed to his 
care. But important as these higher departments of theological 
sciences undoubtedly are, a minister of the gospel has, in by far 
the majority of cases, a greater opportunity of doing good by 
cultivating, successfully, the more practical walks of his profes- 
sion. Here, too, the highest talents are called for, and pre- 
sented with the best field. In expounding the pure and sublime 
morality of the gospel—in diffusing its peaceful and charitable 
spirit—in exalting the aim and aspirations of men to objects 
worthy of their immortal nature—in setting forth and dwelling 
upon the examples of just men in other times, ‘ the victorious 
agonies of saints and martyrs’’—in revealing that glorious and 
dreadful destiny which connects the happiness and misery of a 
future life with the moral responsibilities of the present—per- 
haps in ascending with Milton to still higher flights of inspira- 
tion and prophetic vision, to the fountain of all light and life and 
perfection :— 


“ The living throne, the sapphire blaze, 
Where angels tremble while they gaze”— 


there is nothing within the compass of human genius, no elo- 
quence, no poetry, no divine philosophy which may not be dis- 
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played in all its grandeur and power in the ordinary ministra- 
tions of the sanctuary, by a clergyman whose lips have been 
touched with a live coal from off the altar. How exalted is the 
station which he fills—how unspeakably sublime the privileges 
which he enjoys, if it be only with a view to intellectual greatness 
and cultivation? What do the worldly affairs of mankind, 
whether in public or in private, whether at the bar or in the po- 
pular assembly, or in the Legislative hall, even when extraordi- 
nary occasions call for extraordinary efforts, afford, that does 
not sink into insignificance, nay, almost into vulgarity, in the 
comparison? Yet it is strange how little there is to be admired 
in English pulpit eloquence, especially since the period alluded 
to just now. Ina mere didactic exposition of Christian ethics, 
many, indeed, have attained to a high degree of excellence— 
but they are all, at best, what Doddridge calls Atterbury, “ele- 
gant courtly preachers.” ‘There is no forcee—no fervor—no 
glowing conception of their mighty theme—no apostolic zeal in 
their awful calling. ‘They do not sufficiently consider themselves 
as evangelists and missionaries. They are not enough impress- 
ed with that pointed remark of Jeremy Taylor, ‘that the con- 
version from Christian to Christian—from Christian in title to 
Christian in sincerity, would be a greater miracle than it was 
when they were converted from Heathen and Jew to Christian.” 
Let it not be said that we are countenancing the grimace and 
extravagancies of vulgar fanaticism. By no means. There 
is not the smallest ground for apprehending such uncouth ab- 
surdities in men of cultivated understandings—especially in men 
educated as we think every divine ought to be. We donot ask 
for more fervor than Massillon, for more earnestness than Bour- 
daloue possessed. We would not require any one to surpass 
the brilliant fancy and gorgeous imagery of Jeremy Taylor, 
nor would we even have him to indulge in such dreams of bliss 
and beauty, such mystical raptures as dazzled and misled ‘the 
Elysian imagination” of Fenelon. But certainly there is a 
mighty chasm in pulpit oratory to be filled up. There is no 
Lactantius—no Christian Cicero, in the modern English or 
American church. This prize of the high-calling is still to be 
won. With all the woful defects of clerical education in this 
country—we speak in reference both to knowledge and to ora- 
tory—we think we can descry, even now, some auspicious appear- 
ances: the English establishment seems to be past hope in this 
particular.* 


* This frigid style of the English pulpit is remarked on somewhere by Erasmus, 
who speaks especially of the habit of reading sermons—de charta concionari, id 
quod multi frigide faciunt in Anglia. 
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Christianity thus coldly and tamely preached, is miserably 
shorn of her beams. She loses as much in power, as in glory 
and beauty. It seems to us a vulgar conception of religion, to 
suppose its precepts and exhortations as exclusively addressed 
to the understanding, as a proposition in geometry. This is not 
true even of morality, as it was taught in the schools of antiquity, 
or as it is practised in the ordinary conduct of life. The heart, 
as every body knows, has far more to do with virtue than the 
head. The voice of untutored, but unsophisticated and guileless 
nature, is worth, in morals, all the diatribes of philosophers, from 
the beginning of the world to the present time. It is happy for 
us that it is so—that in most important questions of obligation 
and duty, ‘‘ our passions enlighten our understanding”—that in- 
stead of being perplexed with a doubtful casuistry, we have a 
safe guide in our instincts, and if we feel as we ought, are 
almost sure to do right. It is for this reason, that in all lan- 
guages, virtue and beauty are synonimous terms—that vice 
is considered, not merely as a deviation from rectitude, but as a 
foul and unnatural deformity. It is for this reason also, that 
the best teachers of morality are not subtle metaphysicians nor 
exact system-mongers. It is they who take for granted almost 
all that these precisians prove, but burn their precepts into the 
very heart, if we may venture so to express ourselves, by their 
enthusiastic and ravishing eloquence—but inflame the whole 
soul of the aspirant with the love of moral beauty, and for a 
mere speculative principle, a cold assent, a vague abstraction, 
give him a living impulse, a ruling passion, a permanent and 
practical habit. ‘The Nichomachean Etbics is undoubtedly an 
excellent work of its kind, but compare it with the ineffable rap- 
tures of Plato, or the sweet and persuasive eloquence of Tully! 
It is such writers as these, that in the better ages of antiquity, 
supplied the place of our modern sermons—that to use an ex- 
pression of one of them, unveiled the image of virtue, and gave 
it to mankind to gaze, as it were, upon her embodied beauty, 
and to drink in with their eyes the deep and fervid love which 
it could not fail to inspire. But if this is true of ethics, it is still 
more applicable to religion. Revelation, to be sure, as reve- 
lation, addresses itself in the first instance, to the understanding 
only. The first question it presents, is one of evidence. But. 
how small a share in the vital influences of christianity is implied 
in a mere speculative conviction of its truth? ‘The heart must 
be softened by its charities, the mind must be filled with its 
grandeur ; it must address itself to the passions, it must lift up 
and transport the imagination. Religion is a part of our nature. 
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No man who has a spark of fancy or feeling, is entirely without 
it. It may take strange shapes—it may worship unworthy ob- 
jects—its ritual and its priesthood may vary with times and with 
events. But there are Deities to whom no temples rise, no altars 
smoke. ‘The world has never been without God. The feeble- 
ness, the helplessness of man, the mysterious powers of nature, 
the darkness that rests upon the future, the decay of the body, 
the desolation of the bereaved heart and the blighted hope, the 
grandeur, the beauty, the immensity, that are around and above us, 
the intellectual being within us, and the “thoughts that wander 
through eternity”—every thing in our feelings, our constitution, 
and our situation, disposes us to believe in a creative power, and 
to refer to it, in some shape or other, the origin of our being, 
the complexion of our destiny, a sympathy with us, and moral 
tastes and characteristics like our own. This feeling, we say, 
is instinctive and universal, and it is no less deep and decided. It 
adopts the strongest forms of expression, the most striking sym- 
bols, the most awful and imposing rites and ceremonies. Above 
all, it has ever inspired the muse. A Jove principium—the 
hymn and the anthem, the voice of praise and thanksgiving, the 
choral ode, the strophe and antistrophe of triumph or suppli- 
cation—the origin of poetry is thus traced to the same cause 
which makes the victim bleed, and the censer breathe forth its 
incense. A like influence may be justly ascribed to our own 
religion. Its prophets, its psalmists, its historians, its evange- 
lists, speak in strains of eloquence and poetry which make those 
of heathen antiquity appear cold and prosaical. How, indeed, 
should it be otherwise? The peculiar advantage—the great 
distinguishing privilege of christianity is, that when properly 
taught, it combines things which were entirely separated among 
Pagans, religion and morality. It inculcates the purest ethics 
in the language of inspiration—confirms the sense of duty by 
the authority of revealed truth, while it inflames and exalts the 
imagination with visions more bright and ecstatic than those of 
Plato—and thus by its sublime discipline and its solemn sanc- 
tions, converts the very passions and infirmities of man into 
means of his highest perfection. 

But to return to our subject from which we have wandered 
too far. The discourses under review, certainly do not come up 
to the standard of pulpit eloquence, which we have ventured to 
set up in the preceding remarks. Bishop Heber, with all his 
eminent endowments, was not a great orator. We may apply 
to him the old and significant distinction—disertus, but not elo- 
quens. He is far from “ pouring out that storm of eloquence” 
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which Addison ascribes to St. Paul. Plutarch’s description of 
Demosthenes is very nearly that of the Sybil in Virgil:— 


* At Phebi nondum patiens immanis in antro 
Bacchatur yates, magnum si pectore possit 
Excussisse Deum: tanto magis ille fatigat 
Os rabidum.” 


But there is no God to struggle with here—no mighty inspi- 
ration to subdue. The style of pulpit oratory, it is true, even 
where it exists in its greatest fervour and power, must always 
be more grave and sober than that of the popular assembly. 
Certainly, any thing like the fiery vehemence, the os rabidum, 
which is often not only tolerable, but in proper places highly im- 
pressive in debate, would be indecorous in a sermon—at least, ‘ 
hazardous in the extreme. But after making all due allowance 
on this score, it must be admitted that power of the highest order 
is wanting in these sermons; nor do we think the author pos- 
sessed it at all. His enthusiasm, or rather his zeal (for the other 
is too strong an expression) although it abounds in his preaching 
as it did in his life, is temperate and equable. There is always 
enough to interest, but never to transport his reader or hearer. 
Great, too, as his talents undoubtedly were, we do not think he 
had an intellect of the largest calibre. There is nothing as yet 
published, that entitles him for instance, to a place, in this 
respect, by the side of Dr. Chalmers or Robert Hall. Still 
these sermons have very great merits of all sorts. They show 
that the Church has been deprived of one who united in an ex- 
traordinary degree, the talents of a popular preacher with the 
extensive research and the various learning of an accomplished 
theological writer. They are particularly distinguished by 
those qualities which made Paley so pre-eminently useful as a 
defender of the faith, and an expounder both of its practical and 
speculative doctrines—sound judgment, patient inquiry, fullness 
of knowledge, various illustration, great perspicuity of state- 
ment, and precision in argument, and withal, a delightful sim- 
plicity in his style and diction. ‘To these qualities, however, 
Bishop Heber added others, which at a time when controversy 
has shifted its ground and taken post almost exclusively upon 
the field of biblical criticism and exegesis, made such a scholar 
a most precious acquisition to the ranks of his own communion. 
We have already mentioned his exemplary candour in argu- 
ment. This adds greatly to the weight of his authority and to 
the effect of all his opinions and reasonings. His manner was 
especially well adapted to defence, and to the defence of an 
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establishment above all. Even on points where he evidently 
| feels the whole force of the argument on the other side, and 
seems even to hesitate assent to his own positions, the spirit of 
discontent and innovation is calmed by the example of acqui- 
BY i escence set by one who is so far from every thing like bigotry. 
And although in the fervour of his exhortations, he falls short of 
the highest eloquence, yet even in this respect, he is very ad- 
vantageously distinguished above the great majority of those 
; who have, in later times, attained to celebrity in the English 
Church. 

We will proceed to submit some extracts from the volume 
before us. It contains nineteen sermons. Of the second and 
third, the subject is the Presence and Ministry of Good Angels ; 
. and of the fourth, the Existence and Influence of Evil Spirits. 
The last is a most able discourse, and we shall make very free 
use of it, for the benefit of our readers. ‘The following is the 
exordium :— 


“Tt was an usual practice with St. Paul to describe the profession of 
a Christian, under the likeness of a soldier on duty, and, by allusions 
to the oath, dress, and discipline of the Roman military, to shadow out 
the several obligations, and graces, and privileges which distinguish and 
support the follower of Jesus Christ in his warfare with the enemies of 
his salvation The whole of the passage from which these words are 
taken, is pervaded by this kind of allegory. In it he expects the.Ephe- 
sian disciples to prepare themselves for this holy quarrel, as soldiers for 
the battle, or gladiators for the arena, and to case their souls in the 
panoply of Heaven against the force or fraud of their opponents. The 
nature of this armour he explains in the following verses, in which he 
compares, with great liveliness of fancy and description, the entire 
' equipment of an ancient warrior, with the graces and virtues of a wortthy 
oP follower of the Messiah. To the helmet of the first he likens that ex- 
alted hope of salvation which is, to the latter, a defence and a crown. 
The impenetrable breast-plate of the soldier corresponds with the 
righteousness and good conscience of the saint; the iron-studded sandal 
of the one with that Gospel of peace which prevents the foot of the 
other from sliding; and the shield, which it was death to forsake, and 
the sword which was, in closer fight, the Roman’s only weapon, with 
that faith from which even fiery darts fall blunted and powerless, and 
with that knowledge of God’s word, the edge of which no sophistry can 
withstand. 
“To point out, as it deserves, the beauty of this parallel, is not my 
\ ; present purpose. It is enough to observe, first, that those powers and 
\ graces are called God’s armour, inasmuch as we derive them from God’s 
. free bounty ; and, secondly, that the danger must needs be great against 
which so great precautions are enjoined on us. 
* While describing that danger, the utterance of the Apostle almost 
seems to labour for words sufficiently strong to express the strength of 
his conceptions, and the most awful figures of might, and malice, and 
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mystery, are collected to alarm us into watchfulness. Principalities and 
powers are leagued against the soldier of the cross, and the believer has 
to contend against the united violence of the rulers of this world’s dark- 
ness, and the spiritual wickedness which is in high places. High- 
sounding words these doubtless, are, and tremendous attributes of guilt 
and power ; and it must deeply concern every one of us to understand 
their meaning rightly. To arrive at that meaning it may, in the first 
place be observed, that all these terms are evidently employed by the 
Apostle in explanation of a phrase which he had used in the foregoing 
sentence, and which he had more briefly assigned as the reason why we 
should betake ourselves without delay to our celestial weapons. ‘ Put 
ov the whole armour of God, that ye may be able to stand against the 
wiles of the devil. For we wrestle,” he continues, “not against tlesh 
and blood, but against principalities, against powers, against the rulers 
of the darkness of this world, against spiritual wickedness in high 
places.” It is plain, therefore, that the enemy with whose wiles we 
have to contend, is the same with those who are spoken of under the 
several names of “ principalities,” “ powers,” and “rulers,” and that 
these several antagonists are included under the same term of “ the 
devil ;” either because “devil” is a generic name which applies to their 
whole multitude, or because these principalities and powers are the 
subjects and soldiers of one powerful and malicious being, to whom 
the name of “ devil” is peculiarly, and by way of eminence assigned ; 
who lays wait, by their agency, for the souls of men, and who directs 
and stimulates their craft and violence in the manner most likely to 
destroy or injure us. 

** By which of these suppositions we explain the words of St. Paul, is 
a matter of indifference ; the consequences deducible from either are, 
in all their bearings, the same, and either is consistent with the appli- 
cation of this particular passage, and with the general terms of the 
Gospel. It is certain that the term “devil,” or “wicked one,” is often 
applied inclusively and generally to very many beings, who are repre- 
sented as in perpetual hostility with God and good men; and it is also 
certain that these beings are described as under the government of one 
particular prince, whose angels they are, and with whom they are, here- 
after, to be punished everlastingly.” pp. 64-67. 


The argument, from the apparent acquiescence of our Saviour 
in the general belief, is very strongly put; and we beg leave to 
remind certain philanthropists that it applies, in all its force, to 
an institution of our own, which was never discovered to be in- 
consistent with Christianity until about twelve centuries after 
its Divine Author had preached amidst the ergastula of the 
Roman world, without even a hint at this abomination.* 


**] will readily admit that an inspired teacher is not necessarily call- 
ed on to undeceive his hearers in such harmless points of speculative 
opinion, as do not fall within the limits of that doctrine which he has 


* See the remarks of Huber, Przelect. Inst. 1. i. Tit. 3, note 6. 
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in charge to deliver from Heaven. But, if an opinion be closely, though 
incidentally, connected with religious faith and conscientious practice ; 
if it be interwoven with the strongest hopes aud fears of the human 
breast; if it be of a nature to disturb the weak and distract the timo- 
rous, it is the duty of a prophet, as it would be the duty of any other 
enlightened person, to undeceive his brother on a point of such a na- 
ture, no less than it would be his duty to relieve him from a groundless 
alarm, or to rouse him from a dream of agony. 

** Now, that a belief in evil spirits, whether true or false, is one of a 

gloomy and disquieting character ; that it is one which may produce 
the worst results when indiscreetly and too curiously contemplated ; 
that it has drawn some into the most loathsome guilt, and plunged others 
into the acutest suffering ; that it has been the usual source of religious 
and magical imposture ; and that its abuses may be traced through in- 
numerable shades of human misery, from the fears of childhood to the 
ravings of frenzy, our antagonists are so far from denying that they 
ground one principal objection against its truth on its supposed incon- 
sistency with the wisdom and mercy of our Creator. The solidity of 
this objection, I will not pause to consider; but it must be allowed, on 
the principles of our opponents themselves, that when even the inci- 
dental consequences of an opinion are thus dismal, that opinion is one 
which, if untrue, it well becomes a prophet to expose in its proper weak- 
ness. 
. “Ifthe confutation of such an error as is here described, so widely 
spread, so practically calamitous, had been the principal, nay the sin- 
gle object of our Saviour’s mission to mankind, will our antagonists 
deny that, on their view of the question, it would have been a worthy 
and sufficient reason for a display of infinite power, and a revelation of 
infinite wisdom? But, when instances of a belief in evil spirits and of 
its wretched consequences encountered the prophet in every street, and 
haunted him through every province of Israel, can we suppose that, if 
the world were indeed deceived, a prophet of God would not have unde- 
ceived it; or that he would not have done so effectually and for ever, 
rather than have applied, by humouring its prejudices, a temporary 
palliative in the manner most likely to coufirm its fears in future? A 
child flies weeping to its parent to complain that there is a lion in the 
wood: will the parent content himself with administering some childish 
coinfort which will quiet his cries for a time, but leave their cause una- 
bated, and his terrors ready to revive when he shall next approach the 
fatal thicket? Or will he not rather remove his alarm by convincing 
him of his folly, and by shewing him the true nature and security of 
that wood which his fancy has peopled with monsters 2 

‘* But if a simple acquiescence in a gloomy prejudice be unworthy of 
the Messiah’s character, what shall be said of the fact that the Messiah 
aud His apostles, by their express words and significant actions, en- 
couraged and confirmed this prejudice? Not only do they, from the 
credited fact that evil spirits existed, reason as an argument ‘ad homi- 
nes,’ and an argument taken from the notions of those with whom they 
converse ; they appear, in every instance, to have spoken and acted in 
the very manner in which they must have done had they been them- 
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selves persuaded of its truth; and there are some remarkable expres- 
sions of which, if they are not positive assertions of the fact, it is not easy 
to guess the meaning. When St. Paul informs us that ‘ we wrestle 
not with flesh and blood, but with the principalities and powers of evil,’ 
can this be any otherwise understood than as an assurance that such 

wers exist distinct from man, and that men are called on to contend 
with them? When our Lord, in describing beforehand the most awful 
transaction in which the human race can be parties, informs us that 
‘everlasting fire is prepared for the devil and his angels,’ would He 
have used such expressious if no such angels existed? When he com- 
manded the unclean spirits, by that name, to depart from their mortal 
victims, can we conceive Him to have been, in such a case, addressing 
a nouentity, or that He would have lent the sanction of His word toa 
popular ejror, when he might have cured the maniac by a touch, or have 
said to the epileptic person, ‘be thou whole of thy plague!’ What 
would have been our opinion of Zoroaster or Mohammed if they had, 
in like manner, administered to the fears of the vulgar, and taken credit 
to themselves for the deteat of imaginary enemies? Or, if we shrink 
from such thoughts as applied to the Celestial Author of our faith, what 
other conclusion can we arrive at, but that the doctrine which His so- 
lemn expressions countenanced, is true / 

But, if it be thus difficult to explain away the words of our Lord, 
there are some of his actions, if possible, still less equivocal. I do not 
mean to enter on the extensive and difficult question of the manner in 
which evil spirits are said to possess human beings, or the degree of 
power which they exercise over their victims. Lut, ifin the history of 
the supposed demoniac of Gadara, we apprehend no other person to be 
concerned but our Lord and His distracted patient ; if it were no more 
than the diseased imagination of the sufferer which answered in the de- 
mon’s name; and if it were the ravings of phrenzy only which desired 
that his tormentor might take shelter in the swine, can we suppose that 
our Lord, not content with simple acquiescence, not content with con- 
forming his speech to the hallucination of the frantic man, would, by 
afflicting the herd with a lke disease, have miraculously confirmed the 
delusion 2 Do our antagonists believe this history? What manuscript, 
what authority, what ecclesiastical tradition can they plead for reject- 
ing it from the place which it holds in the writings of three out of the 
four evangelists? Is the restoration of Lazarus to life less wonderful in 
tself, or more credibly attested? Or, what further reasons have we for 
believing that our Lord tesiored the leper to health, than that He cast 
out devils from the man who ‘had the legion?’ I am addressing a 
congregation of Christians; they are Christians against whom I am 
now disputing ; and I call, by that holy name, on you and on them, to 
beware how you select, according to your unsupported fancy or preju- 
dice, those passages of the word of truth to which you will or wall uot 
give credit. Be our religion true or false, the New Testament is our 
cnly record of its facts and its doctrines. If the religion be false, that 
time is but lost which is speut in culling probabilities from a mass of 
error; but, if true, woe, woe to them who refuse the testimony of God 
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and His prophets, however strange to mortal ears the subject of that tes- 
timony may appear ! 

** Bat, brethren, is it indeed incredible, is it indeed contradictory to 
reason, to the light of nature, and to the general analogy of God’s works, 
that, as there are wicked men, there should be wicked spirits also? If 
the existence of evil is allowed at all, at what point in the scale of cre- 
ated being, can we decide that it shall be found no longer? Imperfec- 
tion of some kind or other, yea, imperfection of every kind must cleave 
more or less to all but the Infinitely Good, and Wise and Mighty. I€ 
there are invisible beings (and that some such there are but few have 
ventured to question) the probability, regarding it as a subject of philo- 
sophical analogy only, must be that oppression and malice will have 
found their room in the unseen as well as the visible world, and that 
the Judge of all will have had occasion, how seldom soever, to tax not 
only men but angels, with folly. And, since His providence on earth 
is accustomed to turn the fierceness of man to His praise, and by the 
blind and reluctant labours of the wicked, to work out His own holy 
will, and the general happiness of His creation, what wonder that He 
should, in like manner, employ the envy and malice of His apostate an- 
gels, and endure, with much long-suffering, those vessels of wrath fitted 
for destruction, to the intent that, by their means, the patience of His 
saints may be known, and that they whom He thinks fit to lead through 
a state of trial, may, like their Divine Master in His human nature, be 
made perfect through suffering ! 

“Tam not pleading the cause of those revolting excrescences with 
which the doctrine in question has, from time to time, been defaced and 
encumbered. We may dismiss to the abodes of error and superstition 
the foolish and wicked fables which have alarmed our childhood, and 
been, to our youth, the occasion of mockery. We shall even do well to 
distinguish, carefully, the little which God’s word discloses as to the in- 
visible world, from the adventurous conjectures of the ancient fathers, 
and the glowing dreams of Milton and Klopstock. Of the particular 
crime or crimes which first deprived these angels of God’s favour; of 
their previous rank, and of the exact degree of power which they are 
still permitted to exercise ; of the mode of their present existence, whe- 
ther purely intellectual or united to some subtile vehicle ; of the means 
by which they communicate with, and tempt the soul, and the influence 
which they exert over the material frame of nature ; whether any por- 
tion of God’s threatened wrath has already been poured out on them ; 
or whether they have tasted, as yet, no more than the expectation of 
judgment to come, too little is revealed in Scripture to enable us to de- 
cide, and they are subjects on which we may well continue ignorant. It 
is enough for us to know, and thus much, it may be thought, is clearly 
communicated in Scripture, that our dangers are great, and our adver- 
saries mighty and numerous.” pp. 87-94. 


From the sermon, of which the title is ‘‘ the Gospel preached 
to the Poor,” we extract the following just and striking obser- 
vations upon one of the most important points of difference be- 
tween the states of society in ancient and in modern times. We 
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would remark, by the way, that such general causes operating 
upon public opinion and national character, are far more worthy 
of the attention of political philosophers, in drawing inferences 
by analogy, than the forms of government, the nominal consti- 
tutions on which so much stress is generally laid. The superi- 
ority of the modern world, in this particular, is an advantage 
which it seems scarcely possible to overrate. 


“ The truth, however, is, (and it is one, which no one Christian can 
recollect without abundant gratitude for the far different spirit, by which 
his own Divine Teacher was animated,) that, before the coming of our 
Lord, and, at this day with very few exceptions in those countries 
where the light of the Gospel is as yet unknown, this duty of enlight- 
ening and improving the bulk of mankind was a duty of which the ob- 
ligation was not perceived at all, or which, if perceived, was very im- 
perfectly practised even by those who professed themselves most con- 
cerned for the honour and welfare of the human race, and who had 
themselves obtained the least imperfect view of the hopes, the duties, 
and destinies of humanity. 

**T do not only mean that the possessors of a persecuted and dangerous 
truth were, among the heathen nations of antiquity, disposed to con- 
fine its knowledge to a few confidential disciples ; I do not only mean 
that the purer deists of Greece and Rome had avowedly an outer and 
inner school, of which the latter was by far the least numerous. The 
ancient philosopher, however bright his views might seem amid the sur- 
rounding darkness of his countrymen, had not that clearness of hope, 
nor that fulness of conviction, nor that assurance of the approbation and 
protection of an all-bounteous Master, which alone can be ordinarily suf- 
ficient to induce men to struggle against the madness of nations, and 
which, in the case of the early Christians, converted martyrdom into a 
crown. But I would more particularly urge on your notice, that the 
few thus selected, were such, generally, as paid the bighest for admission ; 
that gratuitous instruction was, in few instances, indeed, accorded by the 
moralists of Paganism; that Socrates himself, the most disinterested of 
philosophers) was, in point of fact, chiefly attended by the richest and 
noblest of the youth of Athens ; and that even the religious systems, such 
as they were, which were patronised by the state, and, on the belief of 
which by the multitude, the public tranquility, the public honesty, the 
sanction of oaths, and the security of every man’s prosperity and life 
depended, were never, or in no effectual manner, communicated and 
enforced to the great bulk of those who, it was expected, were to be 
swayed by them. 

* Of the stupendous fabrics, which, in the youth and vigour of super- 
stition, the genius of abomination and idolatry, erected on the shores of 
the Euphrates, the Tigris, or the Nile, enough may yet be traced amid 
their ruins to inform us that the systems, which they were intended to 
uphold, were made up of exclusion and mystery. A long and painful 
initiation, which the man of leisure could alone command; a succes- 
sion of expiatory sacrifices, which the poor man could not supply; a 
peculiar and inconvenient habit, which the Jaborious man could not 
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adopt, determined, without any further or more express limitation, the 
numbers and situation in life of the Chaldean and Assyrian aspirants 
in theology. In Egypt, the profession and attainment of divine know- 
ledge was, for many ages restricted to a single tribe; and with how 
much care that priesthood concealed their institutes from the general 
eye, their continued and almost exclusive employment of a character 
known to themselves alone is, in itself, a sufficient evidence. The 
Greeks and Romans (however communicative of other science, | in these 
respects followed the example of their Coptic and Chaldaic masters: 
aud it is no less true than strange, that for the diffusion of the most ac- 
credited doctrines, for the elucidation of the most popular and honoured 
superstitions, for the persuasion to the most sacred and acknowledged 
duties, it does not appear that, so far as the poor and the populace were 
concerned, any provision was made in the wisest republics of antiquity ; 
or that such provision was supplied, in any single instance, by the reli- 
gious zeal or the enlightened benevolence of individuals or voluntary 
associations. 

“The populace had their priests indeed, and sacrifices, and hymns, 
and symbols. But the priests were sacrificers, not preachers ; their 
business was but to scatter incense on the flames, to bind the sacred 
garland round the victim’s horns, to lead him to the block and to 
slaughter him in the method prescribed by their ancestors. The sacri- 
fices, by themselves, could afford as little of instruction as of real expi- 
ation ; the hymns were often studiously muttered in an under tone, and 
reverentially couched under obscure and obsolete expressions ; while 
the symbols had need to be themselves explained, and were professedly 
thus explained in mysteries, from which the slaves and the populace 
were excluded. To these last no source of knowledge remained but a 
few ancient poems, a few unauthorized and discordant traditions; le- 
gends of which the wealthier and more educated classes hardly affected 
to conceal their scorn, any more than they did of that vulgar, whose ap- 
pellation was synonimous with profane, and whom they excluded, un- 
der that name, from all participation in the most sacred ceremonies of 
their common religion. 

“* Accordingly, it was not for the poor that the tree of knowledge 
grew. The rulers and law-givers of the world had fenced around its 
stem with far other guard than the sword of the ancient cherubim, and 
repelled, with more than neglect their subjects and their brethren from 
all familiarity with the topics, in which all mankind are the most deeply 
interested. Enough, it was apprehended, for the cause of truth, enough 
for the welfare of mankind, and that obedience in which their welfare 
consisted, that the wealthy and the learned should understand the nature 
and the will of the Deity ; that they alone should take their seats behind 
the scenes of the political engine, and, by the great pageant which they 
guided of religious mummery, of incense aud idols, should keep in awe 
those multitudes, whom they cared not to improve, aud whom they se- 
eretly dreaded to enlighten.” pp. 256-260. 


The sermon on “ God’s Dealings with Pharaoh,” begins in 
the following beautiful and noble strain :— 
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“ These words were spoken by Moses, in the name of God, to that 
unhappy king of Egypt who, for the visitations to which he was ex- 
posed, and his obstinate hardness under them, stands alone in the his- 
tory of the ancient world, as a dreadful monument of the power of the 
Most High, and of the folly and perverseness of human nature. Ten 
times were plagues inflicted on himself and his people, the very least of 
which might have sufficed to humble the proudest heart, and awaken 
the most careless and incredulous spirit to attention, and conviction, and 
obedience. ‘Ten times, while the hand of the Almighty yet lay heavy 
on his land, did Pharaoh humble himself before Jehovah’s prophet, and 
promise, with apparent sincerity, a complete and immediate compliance; 
and ten times did he fly back from his word so soon as his punishment 
was withdrawn, till the end was answered for which he had been en- 
dured so long, till the span was past to which his guilt and his power 
were limited, and the chained sea was let loose to quench that frantic 
impiety which had seemed but to gather fresh strength from every for- 
mer dispensation, whether of vengeance or of mercy. 

** All this, indeed, is strange, but this is not, to human ears, the 
strangest part of Pharaoh’s history. Other fruitful lands, besides Egypt, 
have been, for a time, made barren through “ the wickedness of them 
that dwelt therein.” Other nations, besides the children of Misraim, 
have smarted for their ruler’s folly ; and other kings, besides the one 
whose history we are now examining, have by their sins incurred 
the anger of Heaven, and by their blindness courted destruction. When 
Spain, by an opposite crime to that of the Egyptians, in the time of 
Moses, expelled her Morisco brethren from those valleys which were, 
in their industrious hands, as another garden of Eden, how surely did 
she entail the curse of poverty on her soil, and in how legible and lasting 
characters has God’s anger since been written on her rocks, her moun- 
tains, and her deserted fields! How strangely has the despotism of the 
Sultans reduced to an uniform barbarism and sterility the countries 
once most favoured by knowledge and genius, by nature and improve- 
ment; and how strangely have we ourselves beheld a bold, and wise, 
and wary conqueror entangled in those snares which his ambition was 
framing for mankind, and, in spite of warning to avoid his calamities, 
in spite of opportunities to retrieve them, despising security and empire 
in the pursuit of yet further power, and, like Pharaoh, incurring a ruin 
which lay before him in the broad book of nature, as calculable as the 
moon, and as certain as the return of the seasons! 

“In the great mass, indeed, of human misery, by whatever secondary 
cause produced, by the wickedness of mankind, or by the phenomena of 
nature, the plagues of Egypt may seem to sink into insignificance. 
Streams broader than the Nile flowed with a worse crimson to the sea, 
when Attila, the scourge of God, was suffered by His providence to 
pass the Danube, and when Timur laid waste the regions round Eu- 
phrates; and the human beings who miserably perished during the 
single expedition of Xerxes, may have exceeded many times the num- 
ber of first-born children whom the wrath of Jehovah cut off on the 
night of the passover. A volcano, an earthquake, an inundation, a 
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famine, or a pestilence, are agents of destruction more sweeping by 
far, though, from their comparative frequency, less awful, perhaps, and 
terrible than those miraculous inflictions which are recorded in the early 
chapters of Exodus. Nor can it be regarded by the rational deist as 
in itself impossible, or as any probable impeachment of the Divine good- 
ness, that the same Providence which, in the ordinary course of nature, 
dispenses, for wise and gracious purposes, these other and more formi- 
dable plagues, should, in a remarkable instance, and where the honour of 
his name was concerned, have more lightly, though not more conspicu- 
ously, afflicted a particular sovereign and his subjects. ‘These truths it 
is well and wise to bear in our constant recollection while we are read- 
ing of those dispensations which are emphatically called “the wars of 
the Lord,” in the Old Testament; both as evincing a close and con- 
stant analogy between the usual and natural operations of the Deity in 
the world, and those rarer instances in which His interference has been 
immediate and visible, and as proving that the objections which are 
often inconsiderately advanced against these last, must, if well-founded, 
extend further than their authors desire ; must detract from the general 
no less than from the particular Providence of God, and lay the axe to 
the root of natural as well as of revealed religion.” pp. 146-149. 


The following is the conclusion of the discourse on the 
‘¢ Character of Moses.” 


“It was, then, the Word of God, the Saviour of the world, who 
Himself, in after ages, was made flesh and dwelt among us, whose voice 
was heard, and fiery presence seen by Moses amid the rocks of Arabia. 
Nor can we require a stronger proof than this identity of operation un- 
der either covenant, of the connexion between every part of God’s plan 
for the redemption of mankind ; and that it was not enough for man- 
kind to acknowledge the divine commission of Moses, unless their 
veneration travelled on to His name of whom Moses spake, and for 
whose advent and sacrifice the institutions of Moses prepared the way. 
And it now only remains for me to offer a few cbservations on the 
meaning of that title which the Lord, on this occasion, assumed. “I Am 
THAT I Am,” and “I Am hath sent thee unto them.” 

“* It is evident that, in the first and most obvious application of the 
words, they were intended to correct that ignorance of the Divine 
Nature which possessed both the Israelites and Moses himself, and 
which prompted the latter to inquire what God that was of the many 
whom the nations worshipped, who had undertaken the patronage and 
protection of the oppressed peasantry of Goshen? Was it Pthe, or Nuth, 
or On, the gods of Memphis and Heliopolis? Was it Chemosh the 
tutelary idol of Moab? Was it that spirit who, under the name of Baal, 
was believed to guide the charivt of the sun? Or Astarte the queen of 
Heaven? In answer to all such erroneous opinions, and to forbid all 
comparisons of the Divine Nature with any false or subaltern spirits, the 
answer of Jehovah is decided and satisfactory. It lays claim to a di- 
vinity solitary and unrivalled, to be the One who is, and from whom all 
other living things derive their secondary being; who can tolerate no 
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partner in His throne, nor share his name and power with any inferior 
intelligence. ‘ I Am hath sent thee unto them.” It is, also, evident 
that by this phrase an everlasting being is denoted, a now without be- 
ginning or end; imperishable and which cannot be changed. 

** And hence two consequences follow. First, it was, as we have 
seen, the Word of God who took to Himself this title, even as in after 
days, and during the time of His incarnation, He employed the same 
tense of precisely the same verb, “I Am” in asserting His own exis- 
tence anterior to the birth of Abraham. And, accordingly, by this text 
those Christians are convicted of error who suppose, with Arius, that 
Christ has had a beginning, or that in the trinity which we worship, any 
one is before or after the other. 

* The second inference is that awful comparison between a temporal 
and eternal existence, which is so often enforced and eularged on by 
the authors of the Sacred Volume as a motive for deep revereuce to- 
ward God on the part of all God’s creatures, and as an inducement to 
raise our thoughts above the limits of a perishable world, to Him in 
whose presence is deathless life, and at whose right hand there are 
pleasures for evermore. ‘ Of Old hast thou laid the foundation of the 
earth; and the Heavens are the work of Thy hands. They shall 
perish, but Thou shalt endure, yea all of them shall wax old like a gar- 
ment, as a vesture shalt Thou change them and they shall be changed, 
but Thou art the same, and Thy years shall have no end.’ 

‘“‘ If God then be eternal, how dreadful must His wrath be esteemed, 
whose power never passeth away, neither does His purpose change ; 
who in the same light in which He views any action or thought of ours 
to-day, must continue to view it through countless ages; whose laws 
are without repeal, and His purposes, though from the first conditional 
on our actions, are, so far as He is Himself concerned, without repen- 
tance or shadow of turning! If God is for ever, how ill do we calcu- 
late in preferring, to His love and protection, the span of happiness 
which His visible creation can offer, the fashion of this world which is 
so soon to pass away into silence! Yea, rather, forasmuch as the things 
around us, which are all one day to be dissolved, are so goodly and 
glorious during their stage of momentary existence, ‘ if God so clothe 
the grass of the field which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the 
oven ;’ if this earth which, ere long, must melt with fervent heat, is now 
so richly adorned with fruits and flowers by the lavish munificence of 
its Creator; if the firmament which is one day to wither like a parched 
scroll, is now set thick with suns, and all nature, even in this its ruined 
state, is teeming with whatever can supply the wants, whatever can de- 
light the senses of us, poor exiles from Paradise; what may we not 
anticipate from the power and mercy of the Most High in that new 
Heaven and new earth, whose foundations shall be laid from everlasting, 
and where they whom He loves, and who have lovingly served Him, 
shall be gathered as the wheat into His garner!”” pp. 142-145. 


We regret that our limits do not admit of extending these 
extracts, or of making some others from the discourses on the 
‘Extension of Christ’s Kingdom,” and the “ Conversion of 
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the Heathen.” We must conclude this very hasty notice of an 
excellent work, by strongly recommending it to the attention 
of the American public, and wishing.all possible success to the 
publishers in their laudable enterprize. 


ERRATA. 


Page 8, line 35, read ‘those of the Samaritans from three to seven.” 
31, for “peace,” read piece. 
“56, last line, read “to begin with the matter of our replication.” 
«“ 99, line 36, after “another language,” add “ Latin for instance.” 
‘ 113, in the first table, line 4, read “‘Low Countries—Protestant and Catho- 
lic, nearly equal.” 
“ 167, line 16, for “executive,” read legislative. 
“ 175, “ 17, read “ videant coss: ne quid,” &c. 
Ina of the impression, through inadvertence, two errors were made in page 
167. Line 39, should read “ His conduct as a public man,” &c.—line 41, Pe 
leoks upon himself as a Brutus,” &c. 


When we mentioned, at page 153, doubtingly, the opinion of Ernesti that Cicero 
had published all the nine books which he projected writing De Republica, the 
following passage did not occur to us. It had evidently escaped the German critic, 
for it puts an end to all controversy upon the subject—having been written many 
years after the publication of the Republic, and not long before the fatal battle of Mo- 
dena, and the events that ensued upon it. Cicero, in the beginning of the second 
book “ De Divinatione,” is giving an account of his works. Atque his libris annu- 
merandi sunt sex De Republica, quos tune scripsimus cum veipublicn gubernacula 
tenebamus, &c. 
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